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" Sj ram ■niini’si / 1 , ' 

Dunum Hu. 11 Jump: Diagram , 

/id mi. Punning . ' ... 

Si ORlEw Uuss ... 

Lom, Sr an ihng Jumps . | ] ' 
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19 

1271 

20 

1271 
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PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOLUME V 


ORGANIZED GAMES FOR GIRLS 

"Red and Blue Flags" 

Aiming Practice 

Passing in Tiiuees ..... 

Passing in Twos ......... 

Passing in Files . . .... 

Relay Race wiiii Bean Bag ...... 

Relay Race with Hoops . .... 

"All Run" File Race 

An Exchange Relay ........ 

Round tile Files Relay ..... 

Tunnel Ball . ....... 

Tunnel Ball File Race .... . 

Courier Passing Game . ..... 

Bounce Ball Relay ........ 

Circle Dodge Ball ... ..... 

Free End Ball 

Nine Court Net-hall ........ 

Danish Rounders ......... 

Exercising in Ideal Conditions ... . 


Ill) F AGi£ 
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1276 
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1 2 77 
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1277 
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127H 

17 

1271) 

iH 
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ORGANIZED GAMES FOR ROYS 

A Fielding Game ......... 

Field Set for Bowling Practice ... 

A Passing Game ......... 

Dribbling Relay . ....... 

Off ro Organized Games . .... 

Goal Shooting ......... 

Practice for Match Play . .... 


1 1282 

2 1283 

•i 1 2H4 

5 ,2S 5 

6 1 28(1 

7 1 286 


Band Drill. 

Bite vs r Stroke. 

SWIMMING 

Land Drill, 

Front Crawl . 

■ * i 

Land Drill. 

Back Crawl 


Tin: "Glide". 

Link Support. Breast Sikoki — Leg 

Si HOKE . 


Waist Suppoki. Prone Pom lion awvy hidm t tii Kail. 
Front Crawl — F ix; Sjiiokf, using a Cork Float , 

Rank Suppoki Rack Crawl- — L ie Pram re 
Circle Support. Back Stroke- -Leg Kick 
Sitting Dive . 

Surface Diving for Brick ... . 

Fourth Method of Rescue — R L S.S 
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3 

\ 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

y 

10 

1 1 

T 2 
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1 30 I 

I JO I 
I 30 l 
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DANCING 

First Fundamental Position , 

Preparation for Arm Movemeni . 

Arm Raising 1 Correc'i Fosii ion 
Arm Raising, Incoureci Position 
Foot Fitting Rxkrcim: 

Correct Opening of Arms ..... 
Incorrect Arm Posh ion , 

Hurl-lifting Exercise 
A Graceful Arm -opening ICxercise 


1 1 30 7 

2 1307 

3 ' 3 °« 

I i 3 »« 

5 1 3 UI ) 

() 1311 

7 MU 

8 1312 

9 1 3 1 3 
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Arm Movi.mi-.nt Upward and Sideways . 
].\n)i Position ron Hot ok Svuing , 
IluANtin Arm and Foot Movement 
“Stlp ani> Throw" . - ■ 

"JImit, Mary, Quite Contrary : A Goon 
‘’Mary, Mary ji . Bad Dancing 
Arm Movi'Mi:nt: Forward and Sideways 
I- oiir to Front . Hop Posh ion 
O mt liul Blnii , . . . 

Cmuh) Poisr 
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1320 
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HYGIENE AND HEALTH TRAINING 

Cinn>\ Summer Clohiing * 

('hud's Win me Ciutiiing . ■ ■ 

l'ntbi Sun Hauiing at Ki nwood . . ■ ■ ■ 

IIaritly AiguiRiNO 'nir Haijit or Exlkcisl . 

I >111 ATI 1 1 Mr I'XI tt( [SI , " Hi OWING BALLOONS" 

('mi HI \u Hri aiming .... 

SjATCniNlf UHIvANJIXG . . ... 


I 1327 

- 1327 

3 13-28 

4 * 3*9 

5 1333 

6 I 333 

7 T 33 3 


MUSIC 

THE TEACHING OE MUSIC 

Voice-training Exercises (Music) ....... 

Kvr~i raining [Tim]' and Tune) Exercises and Work in Notation (Music) 
Aituiituhin iii 'Iimin Exercises (Music) 

Eve-training Kxi iumsjs (Munir) ... 

Uaumony Fxi rcim s. (Music) . ... . 

I’ri si m at ion m> Songs (Musk) ...... 


1344-7 
1 34 B ~56 
1356-63 
1363-g 
136B-71 

1372-5 


RHYTHMIC WORK 

Makuj (Mitsr. By Gwvmic Davieh) . , 

KviHtiMs ion ('ii ami fi" or Haii-timi (Music) ..... 
Kxiumsis 1 011 Non Valuis (Music) ... 

INiHAMMi LiX] R( ISI S AN 1 ) MlXODY AND BASS (MUSIC) 

‘^I' ajry Imjik ’I (JUnsic by (ihynne Davies Words by Kathleen Mortimer) 

4 Hiu Organ Giukuhi" , Plan you Children’s Y>an cl, 

I iii Dkihs Grin nr k " (Music By Gwytme Davies) 

DlUrKAM. (ilTSY ])VNC 1 ..... 

IJanlind tu ihl Organ ... ! ! 

Old Ingush I)\nci 


1381 

1383 

- 1385^^^1387 

1389 

■ 1391 and 1 393 
1 1304 

. 1 395 aim/ 1397 
1 1396 

3 *399 

4 j 399 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

THE BACKWARD CHILD 

Mmimt k \uiii h i us riiAi kins 

IUndumiik Arising Odi 01 Puuji lis ’ ’ 


140H 

1413 
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HANDWORK POSSIHIUTIKS 1-OR RURAL SCHOOLS,,, 


Weather Ciiau i rou 7- 8 - year-olds . . £ 

KU 5 .II SrA'IING . ... 2 

PLAN* l 1 OR GARDENS ... , , 

Sundial Model .... . 7 

Kirk Baiii . ... a 

Dial hir Larger Model of Sundial . <, 

Garden Vase ..... ro 

Sun plow lr and Delphinium miu Mom l Gakim-n . u 

Foxgloves and Oriental Poppies . Ti 

Garden Arches Cane and Wiki . ... \ \ 

I )OVECO 1 . 1 | 

Model or Garden Seal . 15 

Card hoard Audi . . . io 

Well . 17 

Garden Triors . * jN 

Fences. Chequer Board and Grnamfniai . . nj 

( rAKIlEN OUJECIS (FRAME, WlIhEI HARROW, Wl Ml D(lX) ... JO 

Model of Fowl House, 'io Scalp . . ji 

Plan 01 Pouliry Kun ..... jj 

Dry Mash Hopper , P z \ 

Gun Hopper ... f z | 

Focm Koppeu ...... 25 

Broody Coop ... 20 

Chicken Run . 27 

Cottage Model . , 28 

Dog's Kennel . ... , . , m 

Manger . . . ... 30 

Field Pouliry House . . ^ , 31 

Models prom hie Dairy .... 32 

Fin 1 u Oujucih ... ..... 

Tin: Smuiiy ... . . 34 

The Ciiurcii . ..... 35 
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MU 
1 l-M 
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MU 
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1 l-U 
1 1 20 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 


VARIOUS SCHOOL ACTIVILTHS 


Wa 111 no i > or the Whip ... 

1 

f I 3 'J 

Charley's Aunt R vle 

■> 

1 137 

Team Hack Practice ..... 

3 

11.17 

The Team Kali; 

1 

1 1 Vi 

The Egg and Spoon Race 

3 

1 1 Pi 

Suggested Lav-out of Sporis Fieid 

. 0 

i-l l 1 

Suggested Playground Posiiions rou Fmpirk D\y 

7 

14 P 

Tjie Welsh Dance . 

H 

UP 

The Salute 

0 

i‘l P 

Thu Flag Party 

10 

1 141 

The March Pasi 

1 1 

fill 

Exhibition of Hobbies . 

ii 

1 14 1 

T rii- School No lice Board 

1 ^ 

1 

Making Noils in Krw Gvrdpns 

f 1 

1 U'J 

Starching for Pond Due 


1 IP 

Treasures OF HIE Hi- AC II 

K> 

1 IP 
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PUPPET MAKING 


M.vntpuiaiino tiij: Puppet 
Mom n inc. Stand , 

Making mi. Head . 
Klmoung mi Plasticine 
Making iiil Hands 
Till UjflHJIG\ttMLNT 
A Simple Stujl 
A Stvui uni Oidih Juniors 
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PAOK 

r 455 

1456 

1456 
M57 

1457 

14.18 

1458 

*459 


MUSEUMS AND EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mitsi.iims Sciioois Si hvict: Material. ... . . . 1 

A l>is< ii-isidn Group Using Museum Materivl .... 2 

Musiums SlIioois Slkvici-, Material * , . . 3 

SrAGis in iiil Mwvi-ahimh ov Smus , ... .4 

Miniums Sukkiis SizHvim Mahiwim , . 5 

i Ml, DHL NS Cl NIKE. . .... . . 6 


1460 

1462 

1464 

1466 

14QH 

1470 


COLOUR PLATES 

JGrVi'ti (Aukivai oi- l 1 . & o Liner) .... 
Colour Cti.mii m>k Usi: wiiii Embroidery Threads 


Frontispiece 
Facing Page 1216 


CHARTS WITH THIS VOLUME 

Nlldlework Chart (40 in by 30 lnJ, Showing Patterns 01? Boy's and 
Girl's (. rapt-work Aprons and Finished Garments (in Colour) 

Music Cuuit (iNsmiMENrs of tiie Orchestra) 

SroHY-iimuiiNci Cnutrs "Tim and tui: S ujcepan " (Series or Four Charts, with 
S ifr.GusnoNs Lou Colouring) 




MATERIALS AND ACCESSORIES 

MATERIALS AS THEY GROW 


i, Cotton 

T HE haiiy seeds of the cotton plant may 
be compaicd with those of the dandelion, 
but the seed is about as large as a pea, 
and the number of bans is. concspoiulingly 
gi eater, so that the iipc seed is siuioundcd with 
a fluffy mass of Abies The cotton plant is a 
cone-shaped bush, usually about 3ft to Oft. 
high. It flourishes m sub-tropical countiics with 
an ample supply of walei, but where iialmal 
1 am fall is inadequate ii ligation makes cotton 
cultivation possible, Some of Llie fines L cotton 
in the world is grown undci inigalion in Kgypt 
and the Sudan — indeed the quality of Egyptian 
cotton is surpassed only by that of the West 
Indian cotton The chief cotton-producing aieas 
include the United States, India, China, the 
West Inches, Pciu, Egypt, and the Sudan. 

2. Silk 

Silk is obtained by unwinding the cocoon 
spun by the caterpillar of the silk moth This 
caterpillar is commonly called the silkwoim, and 
when it reaches the chrysalis stage it produces a 
fine silk t hi end which it chsUibvtles about its 
body in regular figure-eight windings until about 
4,000 yd of fibre aie present in Lhc fonu of an 
oval cocoon Tin ee to twenty of these cocoon 
threads aie twisted together to make a suitable 
thread foi weaving silk fabrics. The silk indus- 


liy oiiginated in Chum and still ilouiishes tbeie, 
but Japan has now taken the lead m silk pnuliu- 
Lion, The liidusli y depends vuiy laigely on the 
successful cultivation of themulbei Ly tiees upon 
the leaves of wliu.li the catcrpillais feed voia- 
ciously India and many of the South Kuiopurui 
countues produce a eeitain amount of silk but 
cannot be compared with China and Japan. 

3. Wool 

Wool consists of the blues obtained from sheep 
by lemoving the whole of the fleece. Vety little 
diifeience exists between wool and ban, but 
wool is more eiuly and, because nt its imighei 
surface, possesses lire power of malting Luge t her 
to foim a dense fell. The xaw wool is soi ted into 
dilicieiit grades according to its length of staple 
01 fibre, lmeness, strength, lusiic, and felling 
piopeities. Aftei suiting the wool is washed to 
remove ail dirt, bcfoic it passes on to be combed 
and have the Abies straightened out '1 lie wool 
passes through many othci processes before it is 
ready to be woven into fabiic. Yorkshire is the 
contie of the lhitish woollen industry, ie the 
production of woollen good*, but much of the 
wool is nnpmted hum Ausiialia, New Zealamh 
and South Africa 1 'he chief sheep-ieai mg 
cmintues aie Ausiialia, the Argentine, USA . 
South Afina, the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, and India 
1 Go 


l— (li.jfiGrt) 
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COTTON MATERIALS 


N line id Maleual 

A vi 1 aye Wulth 


I (Inch*-*) 
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lulu ilk n 
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1 1 nii« n L',< 1 dn -1 l.dan 
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Ih*u uh 1 
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< 'in uiihi* 

i<H n 

I'iiiiM oig.mdie 


I'm Mi (i.vdi 
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Kind of Maternal 


A strong material smLablo for household articles. 

A bJt'.it'JiL'il maU'iul suiUbJn for midcnvcai. 

A fahne obtainable m nil shades, suitable for dainty garments. 

A \eiy line manual pioducetl 111 delicate shades suitable for 
r\(|i"iisiU' huge 11c 

A cotton nniLciial pioilucud m alL colours and an attractive 
niiige ni designs, suitable {ol clnldion's g fitments, holiday 
diess, and ovcialls 

A cotton material with a linen finish Obtainable in all colouis, 
anil suitable foi children's fiocks, oveialls, and household 
ai Lidos* 

A nuleiul lecommc ruled fm strength and durability Suitable 
fur cluldum's dresses, oveialls, and household ai tides It may 
he oh Lamed m a vaucty ul shade*, 

A unitcucil with a fluffy surf aui Suitable fot nigM went 

A cotton imilciiiil produced to lcsumblc a ■woollen labnc, used 
Iol undeivvciU and mghL wear. 

V printed material suitable /oi making war kl Jags, overalls, 
eov ciing boxes, and book covers 

A nutciial iibiully produced in check designs. A haid wearing 
fabnc suitable fui children's weai, holiday di esses, and overalls, 

V fine material v ith an open weave Su itablc foi making summer 
dresses 

A very dainty fabric foi making col Inis, cuffs, jabots and party 
frocks 

A sluing liiciteual suitable, foi aprons and household ai tides, 
anti foi cmbroklciy 


MERCERIZED MATERIALS 


Miin'ii/ul loUmi k cotton treated by a 
* In nu.'.il jiniK ss invuilnl by J<»hn Mt'icei 


Tim pioccss creates a sheen on the cotton, thus 
likening it Lo silk 


N,mn* 1 il Malt mil 


Mi U d I u\u 

".lit t n 

l ij' ohm 
I b j rifi il jjopliu 
i'tinr J < ai ul 11 n 


I VuTii'n* Width 


Kind of Matenni 


] (Inches) 


jii -30 


A soft cotton in atonal with a silky appliance, Suitable foi 
fancy dross costumes 

A inaLeiidl with a silky fmish used foi lining garments 
An ideal hngciio material with silk-likcs finish 
A strong material suitable lor blouses, dresses, and shuts 
A stiong maLcnal suitable foi blouses, dresses, mid shuts, 
j A mtv tint! material suitable for children's bocks 
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IJy coiirlrsv of Ihe budatt (poirrirrmrif 

Fig, i. Cotlon Picking in The Sudan 


WOOL MATERIALS 


Name of Matcnal 


Average Width 


Kind of Matonal 


Wincey 

(Inches) 

l 7 la lino L 

3° 

Crepe flannel 

36 

Dayclla 

3 1— 30 

Ripple flannel 

■ 1 2 

Wool evipe de Chine 

5 [ 

Sergo 

5° "5 1 


A soft woolly material used foi nightwear 

A soft material suitable f<u making baby garments. 

A soft matcnal produced in dainty shades suitable for underwent 
.uid night wear 

A soft niaLenal produced in an attractive range of plain shades, 
stupes, and designs, suitable for uiulerweai , night wear, dresses, 
and jumper suits 

A soft material with a rippled sm face, used for making dressing 
row. ns, 

A soft uintuiial used fui making dresses 

A woollen material with a twill Tins is a very hanl-weaiing 
malciial, and is suitable foi making gym tunics and kilted 
skirLs. 


SILK MATERIALS 


Name of Materi 


Crt'pe dc Chine 
Spun silk 
Shantung silk 

Japanese .silk 
Taffeta silk 


a l 


Avciagc Will LLi 


Kind of Material 


(inches) 

lb 


30 v> 


36 

if* 


A line quality of silk material which can be obtained in all shades. 
Suitable for making into umlerwcai and dresses 
\ very serf l silk maternal with an c\ eu w 1 a\ e Suitable for making 
underwear and gym blouses 

\ silk malciial usually piodmed 111 .1 iulin.il shade 1 Ins kind 
of silk is aven good we. mug fabric, and is suitable for making 
chi Id 1 oil's garments and mu lei wish 
Hus silk is made m dilh 101U weights niimduig to quality 
\ silk rnaten.il with an even weave, piodmed 111 a taiige of 
allractive sli.uh s and designs suitable foi making paiLy hoi ks. 
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LINEN 


I fora (made limn a Blue piocuicd Loin the flax plant) is used for making household ai tides 


Name of M.ih 1 nil 

ii hh lmm U.Vih 

p p p| PI 

Unhlriu hM hiv-n 
i\\t* uiu'fl lutrn 

< itlmllfd liUMI - 

n]<l bloach I mou 


V\cragc Width 


luncl of Matenal 


(lllcllC'i) 

! ■* 

v» 

3<> 

51 

Jb 

Jh 

il 


A coai natural colomcd lmon material suilable for ncedlo 
weaving, cnbioicloiy, and specimen woik 

('otiiMJ material suitable for diawn thread work. 

A fine niateual suitable foi making: into pillow cases and fine 
household arLicles 

A coai M2 ly woven linen obtained in bright colours, suitable Xoi 
fancy covcis, cm Urns, applique woik, and hem stitching. 

“Old Ulcach" Fadeless coloured linen is suitable for diesses, 
| needlework, curtains, etc- 



Fig. 2 


RAYON AND MIXTURE MATERIALS 


Kuyon is obtained from cellulose or vegetable 
mutter. Tins- is chemically treated until it 
hummus a liquid; then it is forced through 
Hiumlc ]ets and haidenrcl, producing a fine 


fibre which has a lcmarkable sheen. Tins is 
twisted and spun into different thicknesses and 
the various rayon fabrics are produced, often 
in conjunction with cotton or wool. 


Naiili' <»f Material 


UiijoiL fiibin 

1'imtcil liwissi rope 
I i-I nv'ic t.ilfda 
t 1 1 anew ntpe <h J Chine 

MuikniT'Uo 

Union 
V]S\ Hul 


, 1 


A vc 1 ago Width 


lviiul of Matci nil 


(imhchj 

3b 

lb 

3b 

3 * 

51 

30-36 


A material produced to resemble bilk, Used for underwear and 

dfCSbCS 

A dance frock fabnc obtainable in a mnge of pastel colouimgs. 
A material produced to resemble silk taffeta 
A material pioduccd to lcscmble silk crPpe de China. 

A material icscmblmg knitting, with a sulky appearance, Suitable 
foi making underwear and night wcai. 

A mixture of cotton and wool, which pioduces a liaid-weaung 
material 




A lahue made ot Yiyclla yam and rayon. Suitable foi dicsscs and 

undenveiu 
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QUANTITIES OE MATERIALS REQUIRED 

llic quantity of material required fui aganncnt depends on - 

i. The width of the matenal. 2. TJie si/e of the Raiment 3. the sUle ol the gaimrnt 


Name of Garment 


Width of Mntei lal 




Fnncess petUcoat 

Nightgown with Magyai 

Allow twice the long Lh of the g.umenl plus two hem widflis 

V* 

slCGVCH . 

Allow twice tlie length ol the garment plus Luo linn uicUlis 

V» - 1<> 

Pyjamas 

Allow twice the Jciiyth of Lhe tiousers and Iaulo tile length of 
the liiagyar jumper, plus turnings 

y. - jo 

Magyar dress 

Allow Lwicc the length of clien plus 10111 for hems and 
turnings. 

10 |D 

Magyai jumper 

Allow twice Lhc length of the jumper 

Jh jn 

Overall , 

Allow Lwicc the length of the ovuiall plus two licnl widths 

30 -jh 

Knickers 

Allow Lwicc tlic length of the kmckeis 

to 

Dress with sleeves 

Allow twice the length of the dress plus two hem widths, pLus 
the length of tlic sleeve 


Gym blouse 

Allow twice Llic length of the blouse plus the length of the 
sleeve 

v) -y> 


SEWING ACCESSORIES 


Thimbles 

These are piovidcd to piotcct the linger while 
pushing a needle through the material, 

They may be bought in all sizes and qualities, 
being made of ivorinc, aluminium, silver, steel, 
biass The thimbles to be recommended for 
lasting wear aie bianded " Dorcas/' 

Pins 

Short White Pins arc suitable for most purposes. 

Ltlhkins are veiy shoit and line puis, and are 
used when dealing with veiy fine woik. 

Steel Pins. These aie similai 111 size Lo shoit 
whites, but being made of steel aie used when 
dealing with velvet or pile fabi ics, when oidinaiy 
pins would leave a mark 

Needles 

Scivmg Needles or Sharps. These aie made in 
all sizes to suit different kinds of matenal 'llic 
sizes graduate from No 1 to No, 12, No, 1 bemg 
the largest size and No. 12 the smallest and 
finest, 

Bctwecns. These are made in sizes graduating 
fioin No. 1 to No 10, and aie shot ter than 
simps 

Darning Needles. These arc made in v«u 1011s 
sizes and lengths The kind used should be 
chosen accoiding to tiic thickness of tlic matenal 
and the size of Lhe dam. 


Crewel Needle* These needles aie made with 
lai gc eyes so tliat embiouleiy threads of different 
thicknesses may be easily tlm aded. They can he 
obtained 111 sizes gi aduating from No 0 to No . 10. 

Rug or Tapestry Needles Those needles aie 
made with a blunt end and are used foi canvas 
work 

Pointed Chenille Umhroidery Needles These 
needles aie suitable for wot king einbroideiy with 
chenille, ribbon, 01 any veiy thick silk 

Linen or Cambric Buttons 

'these aie metal flames covered with one or 
more thicknesses of linen 01 rambiic. 

They can be obtained in various sizes graduat- 
ing finm 14 linos to 30 linos (See lug 2.) 

Tape 

Linen Tape. 'I ins is a strong tape, and should 
be used mi linon aiticlcs It may be obtained in 
different widths graduating from No 00 to 10. 

India Tape This ls made fiom cotton, and 
should lie used oil cotton ai tides 

Sezving Threads 

Sewing Cotton MaiiufacLuiod by J. P. Coals 
of Paisley, and others. 

It may be obtained in dillcicnt colouis, and 111 
vanous thicknesses wliuh aie denoted by a 
minibei , eg. No 12 thick, No 40 medium, No 
80 fine, No 100 exceptionally line 
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Collini should be used for sewing cotton goods 
or uIktc strength is rrqmicd. 

Hading in Tucking Cotton A dieapci quality 
nf uitton mainline Lined for the pui pose of 
supplying a thuud for temporary stitches, It is 
nut so strong, but serves tlic puipose intended, 

It is supplied by :i firm of " Aslwoith'ft, nnd 
is wound on reels m rops containing i,ooo yaids, 
Pi ire* (rid. tit ijhl 

Mmamt ('otton Is a cotton treated chemi- 
i ally to puKliice a silky appeal mice It is strong, 
\et smooth, and is usually made in size 40. 

It is Lugrly niaiiuhu lined by Dewliuists of 
Skiplim, who supply it nil leels containing 100 
yards, prue djd pi'i iccl They pioducc it in 
jKu shades, and black and whiter 
P, itnns, nf Johnstone, Scotland, pioducc a 
si mug twisted mercerised cotton, with the trade 
mark, 11 (eta 11 T1 lis is wound on reels containing 
r n/_ 

Mnccri/ed roLtou is suitable foi sewing wool, 
silk, Tayon, and cotton labucs. 

( olon d Trader and Anchor Stranded Cotton. 
Made by Gaiks of Paisley, These are mercerized 
nit ton threads suitable for embroidery purposes 
on cotton, wool, and rayon fabrics. They are 
produced in all shades and varying thicknesses, 
and aie made up in skeins, 

I),AL<\, Do! ([n't AHcg & Cic<, France. A well- 
known brand of twisted or stranded mcicerizcct 
cotton thread used for embroidery pm poses on 
cotton or ai t .silk fabrics, It may be obtained in 
all lulours and various thicknesses 
Star Sylfm, Made by Arden ns Obtained in all 
colours and wound on balls. Suitable foi 
working on cotton and rayon fabrics. 

Sac mg Silk . Made in all colours and vaiious 
thicknesses. It is suitable for very fmc work and 
for Moving silk or wool fabrics. It is supplied 
011 reels containing 50 yards, by Brough, 
Nicholson & Halls, of Leek, Staffs, 

Iimhrotdery Silk, Pearsalls manufacture — 
Mallard Ho ss. A two-folcl twisted silk for 
general embroidery Sold in skeins in 500 shades 


with a fast boiling dye Useful for working on 
any material, 

Twisted Embroidery . Hardei twisted than 
floss. Useful for dress embroidciy and open 
stitching May be obtained in 350 unfading 
shades, 

Bronchi Fine and tightly twisted It makes 
a strong edge, and so is suitable for brodene 
anglaise, Richelieu work and button-holing May 
be obtained in man y shades. 

Filoselle A twelve-stranded silk for gcncial 
cmbioidcry Being divisible, it is suited to 
many kinds of work, May be obtained in 430 
fast boiling colorns. 

Flannel Silk, Foi working on flannel and 
similar materials. May be obtained in fom sizes, 
cream only. 

Maltese Silk Very fine and used for sewing 
down floss silk, gold tin cad, etc. Stocked in 
van oils colours, 

Ftlo Floss A product between floss and 
filoselle. It has a brilliant appearance and can 
be obtained in 300 unfading shades, It needs 
care when woiking, but produces a good effect 
for general embioidery purposes 

Court Embroidery Silk , made by Briggs of 
Manchester, is similar to Mallard floss. May be 
obtained in 400 shades 

Rayon Embroidery Threads , Penelope Fibre, 
Made by Briggs, a lustrous artificial silk thread, 
loosely twisted, suitable for machine cable 
stitching May be obtained in all shades 

Sylvan Embroidery , Made by Rickards. A pro- 
duct similar to but a little finer than Penelope, 
Obtained in all shades. Suitable foi machine 
cable stitching and couching. 

Wool 

Craoel Wool. Made by Peai sails 111 120 shades 
and in skeins containing 6 yards. For couching 
and embioidery on wool materials. 

While Heather, An embroidery wool made by 
Paton & Baldwins (Halifax), In all fashionable 
shades In skeins containing about 6 yards. 
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Planning out Patterns on to the 
Material 

Plain White or Coloured Material 

4 LWAVS plan tlic pattern with the length 
LJfc of the garment following the selvedge 
X way of material. Plan all bands and 
cuffs with the selvedge way along the length. 

Ho nit or Patterned Material 

If the pattern has a decided light and wrong 
way always plan, all pieces of the garment with 
the top edge of the garment to the top of the 
design If neccssaiy, match the design at the 
under -arm seam 

When planning iloial, stuped, and checked 
materials, always place the cenlie of a design to 
the ccntic front and back of the garment 

Velvet and Face Cloth 

Plan out all patterns with the top of the pat- 
terns to one end of the matciial 

Velvet should shade daik horn the top to the 
bottom of the garment This makes it smooth 
upwaid 

Face cloth should always smooth downward. 
Checked Materials 

Match the checks at the undci -aim seams and 
at the sleeve seams. 

All lines of the check should urn continuously 
iounc! the gai incut. 

When planning a princess petticoat, if double 
width matciial is being used, plan the centie 
back and front of the petticoat to a selvedge 
fold 

When planning out lcnickcis and pyjama 
trousers fold the material with the two cut edges 
together, and plan the pattern on to the double 
material with the length of the garment to the 
selvedge way. 

Tape Measure and Ruler 

These aie designed to meet the requirements 
of a pci son wishing to asccitain any lequned 
size. 


I ape Measure litis is a strong length of 
tape Jin, wide and fiom. long, on which arc 
m aiked inches and divisions nf an inch, tins 
being t lie stan da id measurement used m 
lint am, Onliiiictres, l lie si and, ml lmusuie- 
ment used m France, may be marked on the 
rcvei.se side 

Jleing flexible, a Upe nieasuie is used foi 
measuring lonnd tire hguie and nnind i in us 

Killer T his is used In maik distant os on a 
flat smf.ue, I lie edge being si ought and Jmii, 
it provides i\ useful guide when thawing a 
sti .light line hot wren two given points. 

Frequent use of tape measure ami mler trains 
the eye in judging size aiul distant e 

1 liis power of judgment being exceptionally 
useful, piaclicc in ineasuinig should be given at 
cvciy opportunity 

Useful Constructions 

A Square 

Step I A square has Jour shies, each being of 
equal length. The children .should he provided 
with a piece of paper 1 2 m. squaie, and should be 
shown how to measure the foui hides of it, and 
thus prove tluMirle that a squaie has four sides of 
equal length 

An Oblong 

Slop II. An oblong has Jour sides Fold the 
square of papci in half, dins ppoduees two 
oblongs. 

Step III, Fold the paper m half again 'lias 
pioduccs four .squares. F lease well along the 
folds and cut along tlic ci eases These squares 
to be used fni the following e\eu isos 

A 1 1 tangle 

Step IV -A In angle Ini s time sides hold a 
Gin .square of paper in a diagonal line from 
coinci locoinei, This piodmvs two li tangles 

Slop V. lake the second <» in squ.u e nf pnpei 
Repeat Step IV { ivase well and open on l, 
I mid with the opposite two miners lugellies and 
a ease well 'Iliis piudiucs four tnauglrs, which 
should be i lit mil 


ii75 
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A ( irc/c 

Sli p VI .1 cvtlr is a lonhnuous hue an oven 
distance fmm a given renUe, I akc the thud 
(Mil. srpiiue of p.Lpei ami fold to pioducc fom 
as in Steps II mul III ( mvc in a line 
from .1 to II ( ut tin ou^li the fom thicknesses 
of paper along the i urve. When opened out tins 
pi winces a rin lr. 


Methods of Obtaining Patterns 

Pattern making by paper folding 
Diaftmg a pattern fiom direct measurements. 
Using a bought pattern 
Patterns obtained fiom other gaimcnts. 
Pattern making by paper folding is suggested 
as the simplest method of obtaining patterns of 
gai meats for children up to the age of 12 years. 



/ j Square Step IP J Square of 12 in. x 12 in. Step 111 : A Square of 12 in. x 12 1«. 

u, in a 12 1 u. Produces Two Oblongs 12 in X 6 in. Produces Four Squares 6 tn. x 6 in. 



♦ N 



Step IV w A Square of 6 in. x 6 in. 
Produces Two Triangles 




9 ! 

,0 


A 


1 

T 

V. 

*■■*►*. . 

ry 


Step \ I: A Square of 
yin . f>iM Produces 
! Or Jr bin ydun. 
Ihtwictcr 


Step V. A Square of 6 in. x 6 in. 
Produces Four Triangles 

Fig. 1 


Step VII. An Oblong 
of 6 in. X 3 in. Pro- 
duces an Oval 


J n Oval 

Step VII An oval is a continuous lino an un- 
even distance Jinm a given centre. Take the 
f* mrlli 0 in m]ii;uc ol paper and fold to pioducc 
fwti oblongs as in Stop II. Cut along the crease* 
lake one nblungiind fold tu make fmu oblongs. 
( urve fiom .1 to II ( ut tliiough the four tluck- 
ms'rcs of paiH i along the curve. This produces 
an oval. 


Paper folding cultivates accuracy, dexlcnty, 
and neatness, qualities which will be found 
valuable when work is tiansferred to matenal in 
later stages. 

Average Scale of Measures 

The following table will be found useful as a 
guide when making patterns foi children's 
garments. 
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When dealing with abiionnal figures, diicct 
mcasiucmcnts should be taken 


Age of 
Child | 

Average Height j Average Bust 
ol Child Measure 

Average Lengt 
Neele Lo AVins 

Yi 

Ft In 

In 

hi 

3 

3 - 

2 O 

0 


3 2 

2 () 

<)\ 

5 

3 4 

, -7 

10 

G 

3 6 

27 

loj 

7 1 

3 H 

28 

1 1 

8 

3 10 

28 

ili 

0 

*1 - 

*9 

l 2 

10 

1 

3« 

12 \ 

11 

t 4 

3f 

13 

12 

1 0 

32 



Proportions of the Body 

Face = J of the height. 

Neck to waist — I of the height. 

Waist to knee — J of the height. 

Knee to foot = J of the height. 

Neck to waist plus waist to knee = j; of the 
height s= approximate length of a fiock. 

Neck to foot = | of the height = approximate 
length of a nightgown. 

The sleeve length is taken from the end of the 
shoulder over the elbow and down to the wusl 
This woiks out to equal about jj of the height, 

Block Bodice Pattern 

Tins pattern is suitable to use as a founda- 
tion on which to build patterns for children's 
garments 

Specimen pattern for gnl of io ycais — 

Cut an oblong of papei \ of the bust measure 
plus i in. x the back length phis iui. 

Bust mcasiue 30 in 

Bade length I2iin., eg oblong to measure 
13 in. x 16 in 

Mark the covneis of the oblong A BCD as in 
diagram 

A to B equals l- the bust measme plus 1 in. and 
equals the width of pattern. 

B to C equals the back length plus £ in. and 
equals the length of pattern. 

Fold the paper width ways into 8 equal divi- 
sions (sec diagiam). 

Fold the oblong A BCD into 2 equal divisions 
length ways. 


bold the oblong j\Bl'h into 3 equal divisions 

length ways, 

Back neck curve — x division on and Jm 
down 

bioiit neck cm vc -- 1 division 011 and 1 division 
down 

Back shoulder ---* 3 divisions on and in. 

down ,md \ m. out 

1 * ]<>nt shoulder -- ] divisions 011 and } m, 
down and \ in nut. 



Fi<i. 2 

Block B ml ice Pattern 


'the stai denotes the centre of the papei 
Cm vc m the aimliolc* fiom the end of the ft oil t 
shouldei to the stai, ami to the end of the back 
shoulder. 

Fui sizes 3 to <1 veais it may be necessary to 
deepen the aimhnlc emve at the undei aim 
about \ hi, and also Lo lower llie neck \ \u 
all limml, ns the proportions work out ralhei 
too small in these sizes 
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Extension of the Bloch Bodice 

Pattern 

This pattern is obtained finin tin 1 block pat- 
tern and from it may be limit patterns of the 
following* - 
i Dresses 

2. rjrmccss poll ii naK 

3. NighldiC'Acs 

4 . OvwalK 

5. Diessing gowns. 


EXTENSION OF BODICE 
BLOCK PATTERN 



Fig. 3 

Vliw Ihi* block patterns oil to a Urge sheet of 
papei, pm in position, and draw annul the 
outline 1 of the back ,iml the fnmt patterns 

Had: - Front - 

d U - llm IniglJj ff )f j-k y Ult 

tlic («ariii(*nl. l.-M =_ l^(, „„ t hu 

f ^ I buck pattern. 

] ' ( ’ - l in. l-i\ . 4 i„. 


Sleeve Pattern 
Average sizes for sleeve pattei ns — 


Age o[ Child 

Skc of Oblong 

1 

Shaping 


Length 


Width 



In 


In 

In 

5 4 a G yr 

M 

X 

io£ 

3 

7 to S „ 

16 

X 


3 

0 to ro „ 

18 

X 

11 

4 

II to 32 „ 

20 

X 

13 

4 




Fig, 4 

Sleeve Paltem 
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Specimen pattern for girl 9-10 years old — 
Cut an oblong of paper 18 in. X 12 in. 
Mark the comcis ABCD as in Fig. 4 
A-B = the width of sleeve. 

A-D — the length of sleeve. 

A-E = i AB 
C-F = \ CD. 

A-G = amount of shaping. 

B-li — amount of shaping 
E-I = i EG. 

E-J — \ EH 
H-K = J HJ. 

E-L = \ EJ. 

L-M = i in. 

K-N = I in- 
curve from H through NJAI to E foi the front 
part of sleeve. 

1-0 = 1 in. 

Curve fiom E tluough 0 to G for the back pait 
of sleeve. 

C-P = 1 in. 

D-Q = 1 111. 

Q-H = i Q-E 


P~S - \ P-F. 

S-T =- ( in. 

R-U = I in. 

Cm vc fiom P tluough TFV to Q for the lower 
edge of .sleeve. 

The scam of this sleeve is ai ranged to fit to 
the undci-aim seam of the gaimeiit. 

Collar Patterns 

llnee of these patterns aie obtained fiom the 
block bodice patterns. Place t lie back and 
front block patterns on a sheet of paper, keeping 
the two shoulder lines together, and draw round 
the patterns 

rot Quaker Collar — 

A-D =^= 2% in or the depth of Llio collar 

L-H ik iri or the depth of the collar, 

3 m 

P'-Cr ” i in 

Utile from fl-Cf and cmve from (1 through E—I) 
for Llic outer edge of l he collar 

/'01 Piter Pan Co flat — 

DrafL llie pattern as for the ipiakcr collai, 

{',-]} j J id 

(t -1 1 J in 

('ui vc from // lluough If -I lo D foi tin* outci 
edge of the 1 ollar. 
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I'ur Sailor Collai— Extend the line Iiom the * to the length of the 


A-B — s in 

Hulc a line At Tight angles to the tmek fold line 
Irom 

Ji-C --- «> m 
D-li - sm 

Curvi 1 in the nrek Jiorn A-!’ 

Hull’ from H-C and C-k loi llic outer edge of 
the collar 

I’ or Plan Collar — 

AAl oiii A-V ^ 2i in 

If~l Ssr- (> HI. 1> G = i I ID 

}f-l) r-_ Z] in (,-n =* j in 

j n - i j in, 

Swimming Costume 

1 Ins pattern is obtnini’fl hum the fiont block 
pul tern 

Specimen pattern lot child of six years — 
Height 3 ft. 6 in. 

Bust '±7 in. 

Hack length io l in. 



Fig. 8 

Child's Swimming Costume 

Fin the block pattern on to a large sheet of 
paper, ill aw round the pattern lines, and remove 
the block pattern. 

FxU nd the line AB fi>r the length ol the gat- 
nu-nt J the height. 

1 < ■ the length of the garment. 

1> K - AC. 


gai nient. 

*_7^ = the undei-arm scam line 
A-G — ih divisions 
A-JI — ij divisions. 

H-I — the length of the shoulder 2 111-3 ui 
C-J = i CF 
F-K = 4 in. 

L-M — 1 in* 

To Cut Out the Pattern 

Fold the oblong A DEC into 2 divisions width- 
ways. 

Pin tlic 2 thicknesses of paper together to keep 
in position. 

Cut tlnough the double papei lound all the 
pattern lines. 

Remove the pins : this will give two patterns, 
half the front and half the back. 

To Plan Out the Pattern on to the Material 

Place the centre fiont and back of the pattern 
to a fold of the material. 

The Imcs CJ on the back and front may be 
placed together to avoid a seam. 

Knicker Patterns 


Average scale of sizes for knickers (widths and 
lengths may be altered according to the style and 
the shape icqiined)— 


Age of Child 

Length of Knickers 

Width of Knickers 


In 

In 

3 y» ■; 

13 

22 

\ 

M 

2 3 

5 .1 

15 

24 

0 t j 

16 

25 

7 .. 

17 

26 

8 „ 

iB 

27 

9 - 

19 

27 

1 ° .. 

20 

28 

n „ 

21 

28 

iz lf 

22 

28 


DiiccL measmements may be taken from the 
actual figure, but as this entails time it will be 
found an advantage if girls make patterns to 
piopordunate mcasuies, according to ages. 

The patterns when made should be tested for 
lengths and widths. 



PATTERN MAKING 

If iequiied, ilie patterns may be altciccl to the 
size required as indicated in Fig* io. 

Specimen pattern for girl of 9 years 
Cut ail oblong of paper the length of the 
knickers by the width of the knickers, 

This size would be determined by ref ei ring to 
l he scale 

Size of oblong: length = rg in. 

width = 27 in. 
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Dill vc flohi li -Il for the leg sc'. 1 in. 

E-I — i division, 

A-J = \ division. 

Rule from I-J foi the back waist line. 

K = 1 division on fumi A and \ division down 

Rule fiom T-K for the fiont waist line. 

Rule fioin G-J foi the hack seam line. 

Rule hom (* K for the h out seam line. 

PATTERN 


B A 




Fig. 9 


Mark the corners of the oblong A BCD, as in 
Fig 9. 

A-B — the width of knickers. 

B-C = the length of knickers. 

Fold the paper widthways into 6 equal 
divisions. 

Fold Hie paper lengthways into 4 equal 
divisions (Fig. 9), 

Fold the paper widthways into half, and maik 
the fold EF 

Place the fold to the left side of the workei. 

D-G = 1 division 

D-H = t division 


To Cut Out the Viiitcrn 

Pin the two layers of paper togetbci to keep in 
position 

Cut thiough the double papei fiom II through 
G and J to I fm the back poition of the pattern. 
Take out the pins and open out the pat Lein 
Cut ihirmgli tin* single papei from G Ibnmgh 
K to I fui the fionl poiLum of the patteiil. 

hoi palt h p(»kit cut a squaic of ^ in. 'I his 
allows hu a \ in hem on the top edge and \ 111 
turnings lound j sides of the pmki t. 

dhe pocket is sewn on to the light leg of the 
knickei s 
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Trunk-knicker Pattern 

These knickeis are suitable for gills 3-11 years 
of age. 

Specimen patten 11 foi gul 7 y eaii> (aveiagc 
height 3 ft, 8 in. — 44 in-) — 

Length of kmckeis = 1 of the height plus 
3 in. ^ 14 in. 


Fold the oblong widthways into 3 equal 
divisions. 

A-G — liin, 

B-H = i in, 

H-I = 3 in. 

Rule from A-l foi the back waist line. 

Rule from G-I for llie front waist line. 


ADAPTING KNICKER PATTERN TO SIZE REQUIRED 


IVYlinilN MADE SHORTER IN IlODY PART PATTERN MADE NARROWER 



PAHEHN MADE SHORTER AND NARROWER PATTERN MADE WIDER 




Fig, to 


Width of knickers = the length plus 8 in. = 
22 in. 

Cut an oblong of paper twice the length of the 
knickers x £ the width of knickers, e.g, 28 in. 
X 11 in. 

d-Zi = \ the width of knickers, 

A- 1 ) twice the length of knickers, 

Divide the oblong lengthways into 2 equal 
divisions and mark ii and F. 

Eolil the paper along the line h'F. 

Kild the ubluug AUFE lengthways into 3 
pqufil divisions. 


PJ = 5 of a division. 

PK = 2 divisions. 

To Cut Oat the Pattern 

Cut through the double paper from K-J for 
the leg shaping. 

Cut through the double paper from J-I^ior 
the side seam, 

Cut through the double paper from I- A for 
the back waist line. 

Open out the pattern and cut through the 
single paper from G-I for the front waist line. 
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TRUNK -KNICKER PATTERN 




FOLD 

Dja &' 3 


c 

Diag: 1 


c 

Diag. a 


D?ag A 


0 A 











PYJAMA SUIT PATTERN 

' A THE TROUSERS 



B H 


A 

f 

I 1 

I 


i 

1 i 

5 


i 

1 

. 1 

— 

f* 

1 

1 

FOLD ; 

c 

e 

E , 

l 

H 

G 


N L 


1 

M 


i 

Of Ji — 


-C 


Tit,. 12 

Specimen pattern fm a. gjrl of y-io year 1 ! is given 
hero 

Pm the knickei pat Lorn on to a laigii sheet of pnpei, 
draw round the outline of the p.iLLem, mark the ccntic- 
fold line, ami then muovc the pattern 
A-D is the cenlie line of the kmckeis 
A-h = Uu' full length of the ti ouseiS (J of the 
height) 

F-F = O-Il less* i in. 
h-G = I)-C /ess r in 

Pyjama Suit. Pattern 

This paUcui is obtained fiom the knickei and 
inagysu pat Lei ns. 


r /JUMPER lime q 

Fit- IJ 

Magyar Jumper l\ttU’ni 

Ilusl p) in 

Kifk /(Mi'Ll* I Jl III 

- 1 J» of llu ImsL | i m 

A L ~ the h.u k length I i hi 
.1 h in 

A J - 2 $ in loi liouL net k shaping 
.1 G . in ftu h.u U iU‘i k shaping 
Ji- Jl -- \ \ m 

i\- 1 the of till' sltv\e finm tin. iu ( k ai lOb*- 

the sliuuklei to l lie length leqnueil 
"Rule a line at ught-auglis to U 
J-J — the will Hi of the sit e\e 
H-i. - \ II h 

L-M --- ij in 
L -j\ - j \ in 

K 0 - Fin 

On\ e m ilu 1 sh t \ t* se.im fmm f Lhiuugh V i«> jU 
Rule in the midi i-aim stain lino fiom A/ Uuough (J 
tt> tin 1 length of the gaim« nl uqmieil 

jumper Patti'IU 

— l lio Irnglh of l ho jmnpei horn tlus 
])il])l* of 1 llD Jll'l k 
{)-!{ - - tlu i jumpiM l mi 1 . 





FUNDAMENTALS OF NEEDLE CRAFT 

STITCHES FOR JUNIOR WORK 


Temporary Stitches 

T ] iliSE are stitches used cither to mark out 
lilting, pattern, or style lines, 01 to hold 
the work in position until the permanent 
studies aic completed 

Even 1 it eking Stitch 

liven tacking stitch is used lot keeping in 
position seams, tucks, and decorative parts. It 



i 


is a straight even stitch with spaces and Stitches 
^ in to | in long. See Fig 7, "Needlework in 
Correlation with Art," 

Long and Short Stitch 

Long and short stitch is used when dealing 
with flannel or any stubborn material (see 
Fig. 1). 

Upright Tacking Stitch 

This tacking is used when fixing gatheis into 
a hand. 

Method of Working. Bang the needle through 
on to the light side of the band \ in. up from the 
edge which tests on the gatheis Insert the 
needle exactly below where the cotton came out, 
and take a slanting stitch \ in, from the first one, 
bringing the needle out £ in. away from the edge 
of the band as before (Fig, 2) 

Thread Tacking 

This is used to mark out any fitting 01 style 
lines on double material. 

Method of Working, Double cotton must be 
used. This tacking is an even stitch with loops 
of cotton left at each stitch, the spaces and 
stitches being | in. apart. The two thicknesses 
of material are then pulled apait, and the 
threads are cut through the centre of the cotton 
between the two edges of the material. If the 
thread tackings are pressed over, after the 
184 
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nHj 


material has been pulled apaU but before cut- 
ting 1 1 ic tin cads, it will help to keep the threat 
tack mgs in position. 

Permanent Stitches 

These aie stitches used, wlvcu construct mg 
garments, for joining seams and making hems. 


a back stitch, miming tire end of the cotton 
between tiie fold of the material. Begin the new 
cotton by miming ova tiro old stitching for \ in 
and make a h;n k stitch 

Hemming 

This Match is used fm fastening dm\n edges 
Method of 1 Talking Hemming is woikcd 
hnm right to left 'lire whole 



stitch forms a V of which one 
stioke shows as a diagonal 
stili h on the* light side, ami 
the otUei as a diagonal still h 
on the wiring side Iiisei t the 
needle iiiulei l he fold of the 
hem, and done lluoiigli hcmi 
to the edge of the hem, 
leaving ail end of cotton. Pul 
the end of eolton under the 
fold nf the hem and hold 
tin nly with the huger and 
thumb. Insoit the needle to 
the left below the edge of the 




fold to make a shoit diagonal 
stitdi, bunging the needle 
out tlu migli the fold near to 
the edge of the hem, making 
a similar stitch on tire wrong 
side (see lug. f> (.|a -</)). 

To Join ('o(fo)i. Leave an 
end of cotton l in long. 
Unpick half a stitch and then 
place the needle with the new 
cotton in the hole fiom which 
the old cotton has been diawn , 
leaving an end Twist the 
ends of the old ancl new 
u it Ion together and tuck 
them unde i the hem, and 
continue the hemming 

To lunten Off Make n 


Running Stitch 


stitch over the last stitch aiul uui the ncccllc 
tluough the fold nf the hem 


This is a straight even stitch with spaces and 
stitches Vj m- to T V, in long, according to the 
thickness of the mateiial (see lug 6 (i) ). 

Method of Working. Commence with a back 
stitch and take up and pass over two Lhieads or 
more according to tire type of mateiial. 

To Join Cotton Fasten olf the old cotton with 


Seaming 

'llus sLiLch is used fur joining two edges of 
mateiial together (see lug. <> (3a 0) 

Method oj Working, Seaming is worked fiom 
light to loft . 

Insert the needle into the fold near to the 


3 — (kuGfift) 
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thumb, and draw Ihc cotton Llnough, leaving 
i ia, of cotton, With the point of the needle lay 
this end of cotton along the top of the fold and 
sew it in with the other stitches. Foint the 
needle toward the chest in walking. 

To Join Colton. Leave an end of cotton } in. 
long Unpick half a stitch and place the needle 


BACK 51 ITCHING 



l r Ki. 4 


with the new cotton into the hole of the last 
stitch. Draw the new cotton through, leaving 
an end i in long. Lay the ends along the top of 
the fold and continue the seaming, sewing in tlic 
Lwo oiuls 

To Fasten Off. Seam backward for a few 
stitches tu fasten off (sec Fig f> (3c) ). 

Overcasting 

This stitch is used Tor neatemng or trimming 
the edges of a garment. Overcasting is worked 
from left to right over au edge of material, in the 
same manner as seaming (see Fig. 9). 

Gathering 

'llns si itch is used when fixing two pieces of 
material together whore fullness Is required , e,g. 
sol ting a skirt on In a yoke or bodice (sec 

Mfh <• U) )• 

Method of Working. This stitch is worked 
fmin right io left, 

Gathering is a straight stitch with the stitches 
equal tu twice the length of the spaces, e g two 
threads utc taken up and four are passed over. 
Take a length of cotton long enough to finish 
Hie gathering. Degin with a back stitch, making 
it quite secure before commencing the gathering. 
Leave the gathering thread at the left-hand edge 
1111I1I the skirt lias been ^ot on to the bodice or 
yoke. Dethread the needle with the gathering 
cotton and fasten off firmly with a back slitch, 


Back Stitching 

This stitch is always worked through double 
material. 

Back stitching is used for joining two thick- 
nesses of mateiial together, when a strong 
joining is required, e,g. setting on a tape. 

Method of Working. This stitch is worked 
h om light to left. Insert the needle between the 
two edges of the material and bring it out foi the 
commencement of the stitch Insert the needle 
two threads to the right of point A, see Fig 4, 
and bung it ouL two threads to the left of point 
A, taking up four tlneads on the needle. The 
stitch 011 the right side of the work only covers 
two tlneads, but on the wrong side the stitch 
covers four threads. Each stitcli is formed in 
tins way, care being taken to put the needle in 
exactly at the end of the last stitch. 

Loop Stitching 

Loop stitching is used for scalloping and for 
n eaten mg the raw edges of a garment. Woiked 
to a design it may be used foi decoiative 
purposes. 

Method of Working. This stitch is worked 
from left to right. Run the cotton into the 



material and bring the needle out either at the 
outer edge of the scalloping or at the cut edge. 
Insei t the needle at the inner edge of the scallop- 
ing or ncatening, holding the loop of cotton 
under the left thumb. Draw the needle through 
tlie loop of cotton and work m this way along 
the length. The depth and spacing of the 
stitches depends on the kind of material used 
and the purpose of the stitch. 

To Join Colton. Run the needle in at right 
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angles to the law edge at the right-hand side of 
the stitch, and fasten olf with a back slitch on 
the wrong side ol the mafcci tal. To fasten on the 
new cotton rim along the left side of the last 
stitcli and luing the needle out into the loop of 
the last stitcli, Continue tlie stitching. 

Herring-honing 

This stitch i* u^cd, when making flannel 
garments, foi neatening seams and edges. 

Method of Working. Tins stitch is woikcd 
fioin left lu right, Hold tlie scam or hem with 
the iaw edge toward the chest. Inseit the 
needle beneath the edge, bring it out foui 



Fig, 7 


threads above the cut edge and secure with a 
hark stitch, Keeping the cotton above the 
needle, place the needle below the raw edge, 
foift threads to tlie right of Point A (Fig, y) t 
and take up two threads. Keeping the cotton 
below the needle, insert the needle four threads 
above the cut edge and four threads to the right 
of Point II, see diagram, 

To Join Colton. Instead of taking up two 
threads uii tlie needle, pass the needle between 
the hvo thicknesses of ilanncl so that it comes 
out in the last complete stitch, four tlueads to 
the left. Make a hack stitch over the top part 
of tlie stitch through tlie single material, and pass 
the needle into the fold where the end of the 
cotton can he cut off. To fasten on the now 
cotton, place the needle beneath the edge and 
bring it out two threads to the left of the last 
liolWitrtu Make a hack stitch over the top of 


UNIOR TEACHER 

the half-stitch to secure the cotton. The lierring- 
boning is then continued. 

Cutting and Making a Button-hole 

A button-hole is used for fastening purposes. 
It must be woikcd through double material and 
m all cases must be made strong and neat. 

Method of Cutting. Crease the material 
along a straight thread. Mark off the length of 
tlie button-hole on the ciease, equal to the 
diameter of the button, at the distance of half 
the diameter of the button in from the edge of 
the garment or band (Fig. 9), Insert the point 



Fig, 8 


of the scissors through the centie of the button- 
hole crease and cut carefully toward each end. 

Button-hole Stitch 

This stitch is worked from left to right over 
a double edge of material Place the needle 
between the two edges of the material, and 
bring it out two threads from the left-hand side 
of the slit. Make a tiny back stitch bringing the 
needle out into the end of the slit. Insert the 
needle into the material four threads down from 
the cut and one thread to the right. Put the 
double cotton from the eye of the needle round 
the point from left to right, and draw the needle 
upward away from the worker. Make each 
stitch in this way leaving one thread between 
each stitch. The round end of the button-hole 
is overcast to form a semicircle, as in Fig, 9, 
using 7 or 9 stitches. 
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For Lhc square enrl of Llic button-hole use the 
same number of stitches us for the round end, 
the ccnlic stitch being woiked into the slit of 
the button-hole, as in diagiam. 

To Join Codon. Push the needle through to 
the wrong side of but ton-hole, and run stitch 
pa in Del to the slit between the stitches for \ in, 
and fasten of! with a tiny bade stitch. 

Run stitch with the new cotton for J in. 
p&uillcl to the slit, and bring the needle through 
the loop of the last stitch (see big 6 (r) ). 

Continue working button-hole slitcli as befoie. 

Machining 

The following pamphlets and chaits issued by 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co,, Ltd-, Educa- 
tional Depaitinent, Singer Building, 1-9 City 
Road, London, F.C.i, should be useful to 
teachers of iiccrllecraft subjects — 

The Decorative Treatment of Machine Sewing 
by Klhd 1 C Ilambrklge. Price 6d> 


A Manual of Family Sewing Machines . Price 

6d. 

Teaching Needlework with an Eye to ti ie 
Future. Tree on application. 

Special Hints for Schools . (On card for hang- 
ing.) Free on application. 

Practical Needleivork for Schoolgirls. Fiee on 
application. 

Paper pcattei 11s of schoolgirl's outfit illustrated 
in above booklet Complete set is. 6d. 

Darnmg leaflet. Fiee on application, 

Wall charts illustrating oiling, threading, etc, 
Fiee on application. 

Also small cards as above for childtciTs own 
use. 

Special shoil courses of lessons are available, 
or application, for teachers interested in machine 
work as applied to modern needlework, 

It is tlierefoie suggested that, if time peimifcs, 
some pieparatory talks otl machining should be 
given to the oldest Juniors. 


PROCESSES 


Hems 

A Simple Han Fold a narrow turning 011 to 
the wrong side of the material, fold a second 
turning the width of the hem required, and 
tack into position Hem along the edge of the 
fold. 
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SIMPLE HEM 
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Fig, jo 


Seams 

Ruv-and-Fell Sea?n 

The run-and-fcll seam is suitable for use on 
under-garments where a flat seam is required. 

Method of Working, Place the two right sides 
together with the front edge of the garment ^ in. 
above the back edge of the garment. Pin to 
keep in position. Turn the fi out edge of the gar- 
ment over the back edge of tJie garment, and tack 
into place, being caiefui to keep the edge straight. 
Run stitch just below the raw edge. When the 
running is completed, open out the work, lay 
the fell down on to the material, and tack into 
place, talcing care to have the fell quite flat 
before hemming down. When the fell is finished 
it should fall towards the back of the garment. 

French Seam 

This Seam is used on thin materials where an 
invisible joining is required. 

_ Method of Working . Place the two wiong 
sides of the garment together, with the raw 
edges quite even. Run stitch or machine Jin. 
away from the edge. Cut down the turning to 
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about 1 in. Turn to the wiong side and ii\. the 
seam with the two edges exactly Logcthci, Tack 
hi i uly in position J in oi \ in. away fiom 
the edge Run stitch or machine close to the 
tacking. 

This seam when completed encloses all the 
law edges. 


Setting on a Band 

Making a Band. Cut the band with its length 
the selvedge way of the material. Fold a narrow 
turning on to the wrong side of each selvedge 
edge and also at the ends of the band, pressing 
well with the finger and thumb. 


FATHERING 


MAKING A BAND 


il III 113 II Mir 


STROKING 


ISETTING IN STITCH STEP IT 


i i i i i L-r 


i, i 


Fig. 13 

Setting on a Band 
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Fold along tlic length of the band so that the 
two selvedge folds come together, and tack 
through the centre line (sec Fig. 13), Divide the 
band into quarteis and mark with vertical lines 
of tacking. 

Gathering and stroking the material before 
letting into the band , Mark the quarteis of the 
mateiial with pins 01 tacking threads, Gathci 




Fig. 14 

Setting on Tapes 

along the length of the material \ in. in fioin the 
edge. Place a pm where the gathering finishes, 
draw up the gathering thread tightly and vviap 
it round the pm. Hold the mateiial between the 
left thumb and forefinger, keeping the gathering 
thread above the finger. Hold the needle firmly 
with the right hand, place it in each gathci and 
gently draw up each nick. Place the nick 
between the left thumb and forefingei, and 
press with the thumb. Continue this piocess 
along the length until all the gatfieis are stroked 
below the gaLhcnng thicad. Turn the woik 


round and stroke the material above the gnriiei 
mg thread. When the stroking is linished, let 
out the gathci mg tluead 
Tiling a Kami, Set the baud on lo the light 
side of the garment. Pin the qiuulci niaiks of 
the band to the (piaitei maiks nf the gatheied 
inateiial Draw up the gathci s to the si/e of the 
band and aiiangc the fullness equally along tlie 



band between the pins Tack into place with the 
upright tacking stitch (Fig 2). 

The setliug-in stitch for gathers, Each stitch 
should lisive its own nick. 

Stait ns foi heniming and hem the plain part. 
When the gathering is leached, place the needle 
tin cnigh the lust gathci, parallel lo the edge 
of the band, turn the needle lound so that the 
eye points directly away from the hand and the 
point is ready foL making the fust setfcing-in 
stitch at the cxUcinc edge of the band Dinw 
tlie needle tlnough, and work the next stitch in 
exactly the same way. Continue the stitch 
along the length of the gathci s 

Set in tlie back by placing the fold of the baud 
to the gathering line, tack into p]a< e Seam up 
one end of the band from the uglil side, then 
turn to the wiung .side and .set in the gathers as 
011 the fionl, taking care that the stitches do 
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not show on the right .side , turn the woik round 
and seam up the otliei end of the hand on the 
right side, 

Setting on Tapes 

Method of Working. Fold a mnow turn on 
Lo the right side at one end of the tape. Hold 
the tape with the turning away fiom the woikei. 
Fold the tape to form a triangle as in Fig 14, 
smd crease well, Piess back the edge of the tape 
that crosses the width to fen 111 a squaic as in 
diagram. Place the crease of the sqiuuc to the 
wrong side of the garment and seam holding the 
garment towards the worker, then turn Lo the 
wrong side and hem round the squat c of tape to 


backstitched 

SQUARE 


FOR 

TAPE 

i ! 2 





Fig 16 


finish. Fix a narrow hem at the other end of the 
tape Seam up the ends and hem along the 
width of the tape, 

Ilack-shiched Square for Tape 

Method of Working. Crease as before. Fix 
Lhc tape on to the right side of the gaimcnt or 
the hand, the width of the wrap in from the 
edge of the band, c.g. 1 in- ol more as required. 
Hack stitch round the square to finish, Fix n 
narrow hem at the end of Lire tape. Scam up the 
ends and hem along the width of the tape. 

Tape Loop for Towel 

Method of Working Cut the tape twice the 
length of the loop desired. Crease each end of 
Lhe tape as Indore. Place the two ends of the 
tajx> together with the turnings to face each 
utlicr. Seam together along Lhe selvedge edges 
of the tajuj for the length of the square (see 
l’ig *5). Press open the seaming with the 




Holes 
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finger and thumb. Set the crease line of the two 
squares to the edge of the towel and seam across, 
holding the towel towards the worker. Turn to 
the wiong side, and hem round the oblong of 
tape to finish. 

Sewing on Linen Buttons 

Linen buttons are suitable for using on undei- 
garments and household linen. There are two 
types of linen buttons ; one type lias nictal holes 
to sew tin o ugh, and the other type is unpieiced. 

Buttons with Metal Holes 

To Sew on the, Button , Make a back stitch on 
the right side of the garment, or band, just 
wlieic the ccnLre of the button will be. Place a 
fine bodkin under the button to raise the button 
f i o 111 the gaiment Sew on the button Lhiough 
the holes (see Fig. 17). Remove the bodkin, and 
bung the needle out between the button and the 
garment. Wiap the cotton three times round the 
sewing-on stitches to make a small stand- Pass 
the needle to the wrong side of the garment and 
fasten off with a back stitch. 



Fig 18 


Sewing on Plain Linen Buttons 



Fig. i() 

Button anil Loof) 
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These buttons aie generally sewn on by back 
stitching in the following shapes — 

I. A star, 
a* Ail ellipse. 

3. Two parallel lines. 

.\_ Two bar loops. 

5 A cross. 

(>. A circle. 

The back stitching in each case covcis one- 
tlhrd of the diamctci of the button (Fig. 18), 
I'o Hew on the Button . Make a back stitch on 
the right side of the Raiment or band just where 
the centre of the button will be. Place a fine 
hodkiu under the button to iriisc the button 
from the garment. Sew on the buLton using the 
desired back stitching shape. Remove the bod- 


lun. Pass the needle through to the wrong side 
of flic gai mcnl, and fasten off with a back stitch. 

Loop for Button 

Woiked loops may be used for fastening 
pin poses 'where button-holes are not practical. 

Method of Working . Make a back stitch to 
fasten on, make a loop of thread large enough 
to admit the button. Hold a pencil through the 
loop and make three additional loops over the 
pencil. Withdraw the pencil and woik loop 
stitching over the four threads. ICeep the piul 
edge of the loop stitching to the outer edge of 
the loop. Fasten off securely with two back 
stitches (see Fig. 19) . 

Worked with coloured silk these loops may be 



Fig. 20 
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included in the decorative scheme oE the gar- 
ment, c.g. fastening the front opening of a chess, 


Strengthening Tape 


A sti eng then ing tape may be placed m gar- 
ments at the ends of a seam or opening to 
strengthen any pait where tlicic is strain or 
likelihood of tearing. 

Method of Working, Fold and tack a narrow 
hem at each side of tire opening on to the wrong 
side of the garment, tapering it towaids the end 
of the opening. Cut a length of tape 4 in, long. 
Cieasc the tape as in Fig, 20. Place the V of 
tile tape to the lower part of the opening, fixing 
the edge of the tape ]ust to the fold edge of the 
opening. Turn a nairow fold on to each end of 
tlie tape. Scam the edges of the tape and the 



MATERIAL ON THE CROSS 




Fig. 22 



opening together. Hem round the outer edge 
of the tape. Work button-hole stitching mound 
tiie edge of the V to sii eng then, as in diagram 

A French Hem 

A French liem, which when wmked gives the 
appearance of a binding, is used to finish the 
lowei edges of a gaiment. 

Method of Working. Fold and lark a j in 
turn on the light side of the 
) gannent, Rim stitrli a tuik J m. 

J wide fi 0111 the edge of this fold. 
Turn and tack a single fold J in. 
wide 011 to the wrong side of the mateual. 
Fix tliis fold edge to the stitching of the tuck 
and tack inlo position. Hem ]ust above the 
running stitches. 

Cutting and Joining Maia ial o)i 
the Cross 

Material cut on the cross is cut to follow' 
neithci the waip nor the weft threads, but 
\ diagonally between them 
\ The Whip in Selvedge are the strong 
' threads running along the length of the 
piece. 
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The Weft threads, not quite so strong, are 
the threads that aie woven in and out the 
warp threads, acioss the piece from selvedge to 
selvedge. 

This process of weaving threads produces the 
Web nr the material. 



To Cut Material on the Cross 

Marie the cornei A , as in Fig. 22. 

A to B equals A to C. 

Cut fiom B to C fco pioduce crossway material. 
Measme at Light angles to the cut edge, the 




Fig. 23 
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of the strip required, as line D to £ on the 
in. 

he material is twilled, the twill must run 
jh the width of the strip. 

■ line C to F is at light angles to the Weft 
Df the material to give the correct angle 
ining the strips together. 

'ays join crossway strips along the selvedge 
d the material (see diagram), 
ss cut material is suitable for trimming or 
ling purposes. 

sway Trimmings 
»e 

the word suggests, the raw edges to be 
L are enclosed in the added binding. 
fjiod of Working. Cut a stiip of material, 
e ci oss, twice the width of the finished 
lg plus two turnings. 

cc the right side of the stiip to the right 
f the garment and pin into position. Tack 
ep the two edges together. Run stitch or 
lie -^in, from the raw edges (Fig. 23). 


IICJ9 

Make a fold J in. wide on to the wumg ^idc of 
the binding, and tack through tins fold to keep 
it in position 

Turn the binding ovei to the wumg side of 
the garment, fix the fold edge of the binding tr> 
the stitching line and tack into position, Hem 
neatly, taking cme not lu let the stitches show 
tluough on to the light side of tin 1 garment. 
When finished the binding has a similar appear- 
ance 011 both sides of the garment. 

Setting a Crossiuay Hunting round a Cut veil Iulge 

Concave Curve. \i g. neck edge of the g.iuneiiL, 
The fold edge of the binding, when imisliicl, 
js actually .smaller than the sulling-on edge, 
therefore, to make the binding fit, it lmisL be 
slightly strained orstietched when applying (see 
!%'• 23) 

Convex Curves. If g Peter Pan Collar The 
fold of the binding, when finished, is actually 
huger than the setting-on edge, therefore, to 
make the binding fit, it must be shghtJy eased 
when applying (sec diagram). 


REPAIRING GARMENTS 


king 

>atch is a piece of material which is applied 
jarment to replace the section of the gar- 
which is worn out 

the patching use material as much like 
iginal garment lu colour and texture as it 
sible to obtain, but avoiding new unwashed 
ial. 

5 patch must cover all the weak material 
surrounds the actual hole. The patch 
be set on with the selvedge way of the 
to follow the selvedge way of the garment, 
tkod of Working Patch for Calico or Cambric 
zni. Cut the piece of material to form the 
tile required size. Lay the 1 ight side of the 
to face the wrong side of the garment and 
to position. Fold a ixanow turn on to the 
\ side all round the edges of the patch 
the patch carefully into position. Hem 
1 the edges of the patch. Turn to the right 
tf the garment. Mark a turning with pins 
wide away from the hemming. CuL the 


worn part o[ the gaiment away leaving the 
turning [j in, wide, as indicated in Fig. 24, 
Make a snip at each coiner nf the hole as 111 
dm glam 

Fold a J in turning on to the wrong side and 
tack into position through the patch. 'I ho 
worker should hold the patch tovvaid Iicisrlf 
and seam round the edges to finish. 


When mending patterned garments Hie most 
important point to consider is the matching of 
the design. 

If the pattern is ciu chilly matched the lepair 
will be almost invisible 

Method of Working Flare Llio piece of mute- 
lial foL the patch with the wrong side of the 
material to the light side of the gaum nl Match 
the put Leri 1 cm chilly over the wuin-mit pail of 
the gaiment, and mink oil the required size for 


Method of Working Patch Jot 
Patterned Material 
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tlic patch, Cut the patch to the lequircd si^e 
and pin into position* Fold a single turn J in 
wide on to the wiong side of the two selvedge 
sides of the patch. Fold a single t\un -J- in. wide 
on to the two welt sides of the patch. Tack the 
patch lournl the lour sides to keep it in position. 
Holding tlie paten toward hcisclf, the workei 
should seam lound the four edges. Flatten out 
the seaming with the huger and thumb. Turn 


to the wrong side and marie off with pms a 
turning § in, away from the seaming. Cut away 
the worn part by these pins. 

Loop stitch the two turnings together on the 
wrong side of the garment 

Darning 

The old saying "A stitch m time saves nine'' 





Fig. 24 
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is still worth, icmembcring. It is essential that 
t lie (hirnmg is worked to cover a, greater area 
than the actual thin place or hole. 

Darning a Thin Place 

A thin place often occuis in gai incuts and 
hosiery and this can be strengthened by darning 
it on the wrong side with a thread of the same 
texture. 

Method of Working. Begin the dam at the 
lower left hand corner, and woik paiallel to the 
selvedge way of the matci tal, so as to strengthen 
the threads which bcai the most sliain. 

When darning line ma tennis take up two 
threads and pass over the same number, but 
when darning coat sc material take up one thread 
and pass over one thread. 

The dam must extend h m. to J in. outside 


the thin place, and can be any shape, according 
to the shape of the thin place. 



Fig. 27 

Darning a Thin Place 


THRIFT GARMENTS 


The following projects may be carried out 
with garments which have been in use, but which 
are not altogether worn out. 

Child’s Nightgown 

A child's nightgown made fiom the slurt 
section of a well-worn, full size nightgown. 

Draft the Magyar pattern to the icquircd size 
according to instructions given in tire pattern 
making section, page 1183, but extend length 
as required. 

Plan uul the pat tern on to thogai incut (Fig. 23). 

Pm on the pattern and cut out the garment 
allowing J in. turnings on all seams and ijm- 
for the hem 

Join the shoulders with a iun-and-fell seam 

Cut the front opening to the required depth 
and finish it with a false hem and false piece, 
finish the neck edge with a ci ossway binding. 

Join up the under-arm scains with narrow 
french scams. 

Hindi the edges of the sleeves with a cross- 
way binding to correspond with the neck edge, 
hold and tack a 1 ill. hem on to the lower edge 
of the garment. Iloin round to finish. 

Ihc processes involved in making this gar- 
ment have already been described. 


Pinafore Made from a Print Frock 

A frock which is too small or faded may be 
used to make this garment 

TJnpick the hem and under-arm seams. 

lion out the creases 

Fold the dress down the centre front and 
back and pin the two halves together (sec 
Fig. 26). 

A to 13 equals 2 in. 

C to D equals 1 in. 

E to F equals 3111. or the desired width of the 
shoulder. 

Rule a line from F to G and from F to H. 

F to l equals | in, 

1 to J equaJs 2 iii, 

1 to K equals 2 in. 

Curve from J through I to K. 

Cut out the pinafore round the new pattern 
lines. 

Take out the pins. 

Bind round the outside edge of the pinafore 
and the ncclc with bias binding of a contrasting 
colour to the gaimcnt. 

From the cuttings left over cut four strings 
aiul attach to the pinafore as indicated m 
diagram. 
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T HE new Junior Schools emerging from 
the reorganization following the Hadow 
Repoit present ceitain problems The 
school must reach a definite standard, without 
restricting freedom, Between the ages of 7 
and II years the child's mind has to evolve from 
the subconscious learning through play, which 
has been the basis of its Infants' School work, to 
a conscious acquisition of learning, in piepaia- 
tion for woik 111 the Seconclaiy School, Go 
slowly, teach little, and teach that litllo well. 
A child has to be taught to learn and to use her 
power of concentiation, 


Principles of Needlework Teaching 

The true needlework teachei will combine her 
subject with history, geography, and art, The 
power to produce something beautiful with the 
needle and thread has been handed down to us 
from the early ages of man, and had it not been 
for the needle much of the history which we 
have to-day would not have been recoidcd. 

What can be done with children of seven who 
come from the playground of the Nursery 
Schools with open minds prepaicd to lcccivc 
inhumation? Interest must be moused and 
maintained, the play woik of the Infants’ School 
left behind. Construction and decoration will 
serve a veiy useful pmpose in the right place, 
but the true needlework teacher vail know 
when this purpose has justified itself It is 
important to select suitable work and materials 
which will not stiam the eyes 01 neives A leal 
foundation for good work must now be laid, and 
children should be taught as a fust principle 
that seams must be as invisible as possible 
Thcicforc dccoiation of scams will not at the 
later Junioi stages fulfil the pm pose 

Create in the children a desire foi knowledge, 
the joy of work well done, and a love of what is 
beautiful, and you have paved the way for the 
University of the Future. 


Some History Worth Studying 

Teachers will find the following list of needle- 
work through the ages a most interesting study 
Books can be gut on all these subject*, and early 
pieces of woik seen at various places. 

The history oftapestiy 
,, j, „ weaving 
,j „ j j ecclesiastical embimdeiy. 

,, ,, f t smocks 

j, „ „ shawls. 

» n „ quilling. 

p , „ „ samplers, 

,, „ „ dioss. 

«» >j 1 1 lace. 

11 j j „ needles 

The unspoken Instoiy of banners inn}' be seen 
hanging in our old cathedrals and churches, 
York Minster, and so on. The more 011c studies 
the subject so much 11101c one is thrilled by 
the depth and far-reaching influence 1 of the 
needle. 

Classroom Necessities 

A classiooin fur nmllcwoik teaching should 
have cutting-out tables, chans, and desks of a 
suitable height foi comfoi table silting; a huge 
cupboard with shelves and di.nveis; a good 
window light, and good aitifidil light without 
glare, and sewing machines (if available) 111 a 
convenient position fen lifting 


Scheme of Woi k 

The following scheme is graded amuding to 
age, as the guiding of classes vanes in (hllerent 
schools. 


bUgii ! 

SURO II 
Stage in 

Stage IV 


. Grade 1 
. CuaiU- l 
, Grade 1 1 
Ciiiide III 


Agi* 7 ^ twi i i 
Agl S Vi’illi 
Age & (ui) jeais* 
Age 11 In 1 1 years 
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THE YEAR’S WORK: STAGE I, AGE 7 YEARS 


Introduction to Pattern Making 

The chiitlien will be taught to hold and use a 
ruler, the necessary caie in ailing, and the test 
of a straight line, a square, and a ciicie. 

A whole lesson will be well spent if accurate 
drawing ol geometrical shapes only is taken , 
it is well worth while to make a good foundation, 
which will save time later on, 

Accutacy must be taught and insisted upon ; 
it is. seldom found in children of this age, though 

JIIIIIIIIIIII1III1IIIIIIIIIL 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

Fig, 1 

Mol. Stage 1 

.Sire fi in m|ii«ii 1* 

T(» t< .uii uiiLinq a scpiaro aiul fringing the edges 
J lesion Ticking sUbch. m Uo colours, iv^mg CUwk's 
niibrmdiTy cut ion. 

very small children aie, as auilc, very acciuate. 
This is noticeable in the way tiny ones place 
their toys, and if moved return them to their 
original position The eaily training in the 
Nursery and Infants' Schools is particularly 
valuable in turning this early, but easily lost, 
aptitude into a habit 

Children's Work 

Afalcrial. Coloured linen or coaisc soft 
Holland 


Article, Mats fringed all round. 

Size 6 in- Shape square 

Stitch , Tacking 

The mats should be the properly of the diilclieii when 
finish eel . 

Teaching 

Waip and weft thieads — right and wrong 
sides, 

Folding to form a square 

Teaching Equipment 

Two large squares of colouied paper, one 
mounted on brown paper, the other foi folding 
before the class, 

Square of Hessian to teach fringing and 
tacking. Coloured wool. 

Later Work ; Clothing and Health 

Very simple lessons on clothing, and what 
clothes to wear, in winter and m summer, may 
now be given. Fuither lessons on the subject 
of clothing and health will be taken later on, 
01 the needlework mistress may in some cases 
co-operate with the mistress in charge of the 
physical training At present only the following 
points need be dealt with In winter waim 
clothes are worn, and the leason foi wearing 
wool, The vciy simple process of wool taken 
fiom the growth on the sheep's back to the 
na tuuil (flannel) In summer cooler clothes arc 
worn, the reason foi using cotton. 

The cotton plant may be shown and simply 
described; the process from the plant to the 
material calico shown. 

Clothing should be loose, light m weight, and 
have no tight elastic. The reasons explained. 
Matciials should be poious, to allow free an 
passage. 

Children may also be taught that the head and 
eyes must be protected from the hot sun. 

Children of this age aie quite often left in 
charge of younger sistcis and biotlieis, and 
these lessons arc essentially pi actical, (See also 
" I Hygiene and Health/ ’ page 1324 ) 
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Dressing a Doll 

The cliildien aie shown a doll which is to be 
dressed by them and kept in the school after- 
wards. 

Suitable Clothing for Winter 
Vest or Combinations, 

Knickers. 

Libei ty Bodice 

Woollen Dress or Tunic and Blouse, 
Summer Clothing 

Vest (Thin Wool). 

Libei ty Bod ice (Cotton). 

Dress and Knickers. 


cost is about 5s 6d each. English dolls with 
kid bodies and movable joints arc best, and 
the shape much bettei than the foreign makes, 
which nearly always have ugly propoi lions. 

Wlieie expense must be considered, a good 
doll can be made fiom a stocking; use a flesh- 
coloured one, work the eyelashes in silk, and 
the hair in silk or 1 ug wool ; the eyes can be 
bought at any dolls’ hospital, and the cheeks 
coloured with water-paint. 

DOLLS* CLOTHING- 

PAPER FOLDING PATTERNS 


"Suitable clothing" should 
be written on the blackboard. 

In this way the class will 
become familiar with it 

The blouse and tunic are too 
difficult for this class, though 
they are the most suitable for 
school wear ; the woollen dress 
can be substituted 

The children should be taught 
that a special stitch is used for 
sewing flannel seams ; this they 
will learn later on. At present 
the tacking stitch will be used, 
and the doll's gaimcnts will all 
be cut fi oin a square or oblong, 
horn veiy simple paper-folding 
patterns The children measure 
the doll. 

Taking the Measure- 
ments 

Vest All round under 

the arms, 

The length fi om 
shoulder to hip. 

Knickers The waist 

The length of leg 
from waist to 
knee joint 

7 he Dolls 

Two good English dolls 
should be kept 111 school. The 




MAGYAR DRESS 



7 ' 

5 X 

5" 

\ 






liberty bodice 

Ci 

< 

TAKING the measures 5 
Length from shoulder 
to seat 6" 

length from waist to 

KNEE 6" 

BUST ALL ROUND UNDER 
THE ARMS IO" 


WAtST- 


8 " 
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7 J 
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THE YEAR’S WORK : STAGE II, AGE 8 YEARS 


At tins stage, having mastered holding and 
tacking on single material, childicn are taught 
the following stitches 

Hemming . How to Ax a hem, hold the work, 
anti loim a proper hemming stitch. It is not 
easy to teach hemming, and requires care and 
gi eat patience on the part of the teacher, and 
continual practice on the part of the pupils 
before any good work can be done, Stitch direc- 
tion begins its foundation. 

The hem on the square liaudkci chief must he 
mastcml before the cuivcd lienr at the neck 
of the feeder is taught 

Seaming . Ends of hems, squaies folded to 
form bags, and pillow cases for doll s bed. In 
teaching seaming it is necessary to take care 
that the beginning and ending off are always 
done correctly. 


Tacking stitch : Used in simple designs, chil- 
dren choosing theii own colour schemes. 

Children’s Work 

Handkei chief, 10 in square of coloured lawn. 
Feeder, simple bag, dolTs bed (from a small 
caidboaid box), and bed-clothes. 

N D — The doll’s bed-clothes give good practice in 
hemming and seaming. The bag and bcd-cover, lacking 
stitch as decoration. 

Teaching Equipment 

Laige square of mateiial with hern fixed and 
tacked; square of calico to fix hem before class. 

Coloured cottons and wool to demonstrate 
stitch, 


THE YEAR’S WORK : STAGE III, AGE 8-9 YEARS 


These children have already been taught how 
to cut and measure simple shapes accurately; 
they are now tn me asm e, cut out, and make a 
simple garment to fit themselves. 

Making a Pinafore 

Any simple shape may be taken. 

The one given in Fig. 7 is very easy to cut, 
takes very little material, is pietty when made 
up, and a fiords vciy good piactice in stitclicry. 
Tin' pattern can be drafted, if necessary, on 
the desks 

The children should measure one another after 
their attention lias been drawn to the diagram 
and finished garment, which will be shown on 
one* of the children. 

Stitches. Blanket stitch, chain stitch, herring- 
bone stitch. 

These new stitches, also hemming, can be 
practised on tin* doll's bed-clothes, using small 
pieces ol flannel for blankets— one hcningbimed, 
one blanki t-slitehed. 


Teaching Equipment 

Full-sized pattern of pinafore mounted on 
brown paper. 

Pattern placed on material, 

Pinafore made and embroidered m a good 
simple design and colour scheme . 

Diagiam of stitches, and a sampler. 

Cutting Out 

The diagram of pattern placed on mateiial 
will be shown and explained to the class. 

Small-sized patterns of pinafore to fit a doll 
may with advantage be cut, placed on material, 
and cut out before the children cut their own 
pinafoies. These small pinafores can be taken 
home and made there, following the lessons and 
work done at school. Children love to take work 
home, but it is not advisable to allow them to 
take their school work at this stage They should 
be encouraged to bring their finished homc-woik 
foi the teacher to see. 
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Sue 6 in. square, 

To teach the making of a hem and fixing a corner. 
Deugih Tackmg and weaving in two colours. 



Fig. 5 

Doll's Bed Covey 

Sun 1 in. larger than box To teacli furthci practice 
in hemming 

Simple embroidery stitches. 

Design, Hem a. square, u^ing two colours 



Fig 6 

A Booh Cover 

Measure Lius book all round, m* hiding the limit nets 
Leave L timings for liom and insult* wrap as s»l toxin m 
the diagram. 

A. book cover will be fumul .1 most useful pu.10 of 
work It will fill a waul 111 almost any Icirin, it can br 
vciy simple for young children, or much more com- 
plicated, ace.cn ding to lli<* design It may also Torin a 
sampler ol stitches, and gives cxiellrnL practice in the 
working 011 L of designs 
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The doll’s bed-clothes and coverings will be and these can he made during the cutting out, 
found ev-collont practice loi the vaiious stitches, which will probably take two or thiec lessons, 

according to the number in the class, The actual 
■s sewing of the pinafoies is better all started 

together, after a lesson has been given on keeping 
5" \ work clean, using a thimble, and folding and 

putting work away. 


T 


% 


Aj 


Front and Back 


Fig. 7 

Pinafore 

Matmal II it jb to be embroidered a good plain 
iiKlterwl is llie uuM suitable — Holland, Limnuc, Linen 
A chocked Zephyr will work well in i\ cross-stiLch de&ign 
ni a c< Join contrast. 

Quantity | yiL of m. will til lor this size 


Correct Position jor Sewing 

When the actual sewing begins, the teacher 
will see that every gul holds her work properly 
and is sitting straight, with her hack well up 
to the form oi chair, as stooping over work is 
bad. There are always some children who are 
inclined to stoop. It causes eye strain and head- 
ache, and must be guarded against, A pioper 
sitting position is half the battle when sewing. 


Correlation with History and 

Straps Geography 

Fioin this stage needlework may be taught 
in coneiation with history and geography. 

Geography. The countries from which the raw 
materials come, cotton, wool, flax, their growth, 
climate, methods of conveyance, manufacture, 
the various processes each goes through, etc 
History Diess through the ages, trimmings, 
fastenings, sewing material, how they came into 
use, pins, needles, buttons, style of dress influ- 
enced by work, pleasure, etc., origin of dress, 
Unifoim — a special dress as worn by people 
holding vaiious degiees, etc. The children will 
have noticed many different forms of diess 
worn for special occasions, the histoiy and origin 
of which make an interesting study. 

The introduction of these and similar poults 
of interest into the lesson awakens a new, 
virile interest in needlework. 


2 "' 




PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK PROJECTS 

TWO YEARS’ WORK: STAGE IV, AGE 9-1 1 YEARS 


As the muscular development of the eye is 
taking place the habit of observation is being 
foi meet. The child's growing power of concen- 
tration must be used. It will be found at this 

(a b1 


/$" X /2“ 


|c Folc/ q 

Fig, S 
A Work Bag 

Materials Unbleached calico 01 ciash linen, and a 
coat liantfci with a straight bai 

Making, Trace design and work un tiie fiunl ol the 
bag, 

Bind the top front edge with braid in a colour to 
lone with embroidery Tiun the undci top edge over 
hanger and tack firmly 
Turn edges, and seam with coloured thread 
Blanket stitch instead of seaming may be used round 
the edge The edge finishing depends upon the design 
chosen 

stage that children grow very interested in 
pattern making, especially when needlework is 
taught in coi relation with art, 

The teaching will now include further pattern 
making, making garments to fit various parts of 
the body, taking the necessaiy measurements, 
the use of these for the various parts of the 
pattern. The necessary accuracy in taking and 
using these measuies must be insisted on, 
Stitches Running, gathering, buttonhole 
stitch, darning, making a seam, simple repairs, 

Children's Projects 

Drafting a pattern foi a simple bodice and 
sleeve, the pattern adapted to cut a petticoat, 
A Magyar nightdress, 

A blouse, 

A pinafore dress. 


Making a wuik bag and a tea cosy. 

Mending eveiyday garments, darning stock- 
ings 

Teaching Equipment 

Large-size diagiains of bodice, and bodice 
adapted to cutting the other garments, 

Simple designs foi a work bag. 

Simple designs for a tea cosy 
Simple designs foi holders worked on a 
sampler 

Note Th<‘ children incite tlicir o\ui - tlir 

tciichcr YhowniR wlut can be done. 

Essentials for Success in Teaching 
Needlework 

It is the teacher's outlook which will deter- 
mine the woik of the class. 

Work for show purposes serves nu useful end, 
a thorough grounding is what really matt ns , a 
little work wclL done is much better than a 
cupboard full of mdif- 
i ci cut gai merits of poor 
shape and workmanship 
Needlevvoik is not an 
easy subject to teach, and 
cannot be undci taken 
without much thought 
and picpaiation, Classes 
of twenty to twenty- five 
aie quite huge enough 
Deploiable lesults so 
often seen may be m no 
way the fault of the 
teacher, but unsuitable 
classrooms and impossible 
sitting and table accom- 
modation aic slowly but 
surely vanishing, and the 
new arrangements of 
Junioi and Modern 
Schools must tend to 
make an improvement 
A toachei should be 
allowed suiplus matmal 
of a suitable quality foi 
exper lmcntal pm poses 
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BLOUSE PATTERN 



Making the Blouse and 
Collar Patterns from 
Bodice 

The blouse is cut from the 
pattern (see page 1177) as placed 
111 Fig iOj allowing extia width 
and length as shown 

Collar , Patterns of bade and 
front ait placed. to touch the 
neclc, then opened in. at the 
shoulder The collar pattern is 
then made as shown 111 Fig 1 1, 
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Fig. 12 


SUcve Pattern 




Fold 
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Fig 13 

Pinafore 

Quantity of Material ij yil , 30 in \wilr 
Suitable Materials Hoiraclcsci cotton, sei^c, lmm, or c.istnnuU Uuih 





NEEDLEWORK IN CORRELATION 
WITH ART TEACHING 


I T is impossible to diaw a dividing line 
between needlework and art. The true 
needlework teacher must be an aiList. and 
the art teachci must know the various ground 
materials, sttclics, etc., which will be used to 
work out the design, just as in a building the 
architect and builder work together. 

Tile reason why needlework and art aie so 
often spoken of as separate subjects is, perhaps, 
that each is taken by a difteient teacher, though 
it is quite possible to coi relate — the difference is 
only in the method of working out a design, one 
with pencil and pupei, the otliei with needle 
and Hu cad "Mind before matter " 

Teaching Design 

The tuily foundation of design is laid in the 
Nursery School, when children draw with 
coloured chalks. Too much cannot be expected 
fiom children of this ago; a teachei is sometimes 
disappointed with theiesidts of licr work, and foi - 
gets that the foundation is what really matters. 
V>e CAMurt with a ViVt\e work we\\ done — a 
simple design worked out in one or two stitches, 
not more, and these well worked in a good 
coinin' scheme. Teach very simple pattern 
designing Iioni lines, and Lhc arrangement of 
these lines to form boideis, 

J beil will cornu simple geometrical designs to 
be embroidered on collars, pockets, etc , measur- 


ing and di awing designs to fit into a given space, 
as for a pinafore, a bag. a book cover, etc 
Patterns for cross stitch, with a correct coiner, 
may then be attempted. 

Tracing a Design 

This always presents a difficulty until eight 
years of age, it is better, after spacing and 
drawing designs on paper, to draw them on to 
the material itself, first pinning the material 


Tig. i Fig 2 

Needle Case, ivorked in Needle Case in 

Tacking and Running Running and 

Stitches Ooss Slitchcs 

Worked tn Co tan a Biodei (Two Colours) on 
Unbleached Calico 


a vivnvi^ 

'irry/ * 


W>\ 
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funily to the drawing-board, using a clear, sharp 
pencil and a clean ruler. Children of nine to 
eleven can, after careful teaching, trace quite 
well; practice in tracing maps has been helpful. 

It will be found easier to have the carbon 
paper in small pieces, say quarter size of design 
to be traced, After tracing over a part of the 
design, move the carbon paper to the next part, 
with scissors, without moving the design as 
pinned to the board at first. Do not put any 
drawing pins through the carbon papei, as this 
would mark the work 

Good practice for the children is afforded in 



Fig. 3 

Needle Case m Tacking and Chain Shtch 

tracing designs, as great care is needed to get 
good lesults, 

This tracing is better done in the art room, as 
diawing boards and a good light are necessary. 

Stitch Direction 

The carefuL working of a few simple straight- 
line stitches is essential. "Very often a single 
stitch is all that is necessaiy to work out a design, 
At this stage the stitches taught belong to the 
line group — tacking, back stitch, chain stitch, 
etc. — and a very good result can be had with any 
one of these if the children are taught to take 
pains to produce good, even stitches, the art of 
making simple stitches beautifully, Childicn 
love quick work, and if left to themselves they 
would covei the lines with large, uneven stitches. 
A good design can easily be spoilt with badly 
foinied, ill-shaped stitches. A few simple niles 
will teach the children to remernbei that the 
design suggests the stitch direction. Floweis 
and leaves make a good illustration : veins, lines 


indicating growth from the centre, up and down 
linos, etc. When once the stitches have been 
worked on a sampler it is easy for children to 
choose stitches wlucli will best express the 
design ; as the design flows so must the stitches 
follow. 

No stitch must be of swell a length that it 
leaves its given position on the work— every 
stitch must go home As a rule children arc 
fond of too long stitches. Corners arc also a 
difficulty; a clear corner with no overlapping 
of stitches, definite in the shape it is intended to 
be, must be insisted upon, 
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Fig 4 


Colour 

The Colom Plate given, "together with a 
chart showing embioideiy tin cads an.ingcd 
in lines of each colour, will be found helpful to 
the teachei and of gieat mtciest to the children 
This chart can easily be made with a large sheet 
of drawing paper, the colours can he bought at 
most art shops and stationcis on gummed papei. 
The childicn can make smallci clmite for 
themselves (See Colom Tunning Voi. IV 
and Colom Wheel cliait) 

This lesson m colour is gcneiahy given by the 
ait mistress, though a colom duut, and constant 
rcfcience to it, is always necessaiy in the needle- 
work room. Children choosing tlieii colour 
schemes will need advice fiom a teacher, even 










NEEDLEWORK COLOUR PLATE 

Colour chjirt for use with embroidery threads : “ Needlework m Correlation with Art." 
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alter a lesson on the subject; tlieir coloui sense blight, cheerful colours, the duvet lesult of the 
often departs from them when several colours lack o£ colour, flowers, trees, etc around them 
aro seen, and often pink and green predominate. The colour scheme can make 01 spoil a 
The ways m which children lespond to colour design. IL should be decided upon when the 
form a very interesting study, and one which design is drawn and not afld the woik iti 
will he found most fascinating to a teachei. started. The best auangement of coloui is a 
Children living in the country will often choose simple one which depends, to a groat extent, 
vciy pale colours and quiet colouring, whereas on the ground colour on which it is to bo 
children living in the town will icach out for walked, 
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PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND TERTIARY 
COLOURS 


Die Primary Colnmti. 

Tin* Hi'Cinukiry C< ilnmr-. 
Tin* I nr limy <Vilour» 

Tim Colnm-. df llie K.un- 

lltRV 


Keel, yellow, blue, 

They .ire c til led pumruy 
because l hey caunol be 
pi ml ucnl by mixing any 
nlhci colours, 

Change, green, pm pic 
Pin du end by mixing any 
two imuKuy colours 
CilnnCj olive, anrl rnssel 
Mi xiu f' «\nv two secondary 
colon to will puiduce a 
1 01 liar v cnlmu 
Comprise* all Ike pmnaiy 
and Sfcniid.u y colours, 
and indigo, which is a 
shad i uf blue 


Mixing Maik willi any cohnn makes it daikcr, and 
pinducOi a shade of Hint colom. 

Mixing while with any colour makes it lighter, and 
piodiii rs a lint of Unit colmu 


Practice Work 

A kiitfc case of coloured tin ends, in various 
llucknisscs, should be kept m the nccdlewoik 
room, Llie cluldieu being allowed to experiment 
m n Hiking out simple stilch designs Lo their own 
colour si hemes r lhey soon learn the effect of 
colour, the effect produced by the use of two 
colour*, tones of a colour, and colour contiast; 
these are most valuable exorcise?, which cannot 
be neglected. They also sec the difference pro- 
duced by using a soft and a laud tine ad. Experi- 
mental work m neeillcwoik is quite as necessaiy 
as it is in science or cookery— e g. the effect of 
vaiious cottons on hard, firm materials such as 
unbleached calico, on soft, closely woven 
material Mich as cambric, and on a material of 
soft ami coarser threads — linen. 

This experimental woik will also be found 
useful to till in a gap if a toacliei should be un- 
able to take her own lesson and a substitute is 
not available to carry on the work. The time 
will be well spent and the work will not surfer in 
consequence. 


Materials and their Suitability 

Materia* Use 

CaLicn, tmUeachcil, Punier, needle cases, cap, 

doll's bed, samples of 
is Li Idle'S 

1 [<il kind, Pinafore, work book 

cover 

Linrn, Book cover, lea-cos}', tunic 

dress, work bag 

To brill to {School blouse. 

(aiubrli. Nightgown, pcllicont. 


Embroidery Threads 

D.M.C. Ingrain thread No. 12., No. i(j. 
D.M.C. 

Colon ci B voder* 

Cartier Bresson filoche thread size No io 

Anchor School Coton cl Broder 

(These arc ah soft cottons, smcl can be had m all 
colour 5 ? ) 

Star Sylko — is harder, stionger, and has a 
moiefumly twisted thread. 

The materials and tlueads given arc all 
suitable foi school use, a ground material foi 
cmbroideiy should be film and with even 
threads, but stiffness and overmuch diessiug 
are to be avoided. 

It is possible to get diess linen of a good 
quality, fadeless, and much cheaper than 
embroidery and drawn-tliread linen, which is 
too expensive for the Junior Schools 


Simple Stitches and their Uses 
in Design 


Name of Stitcii 

Use in Design 

Tacking 

Foi lines and bouleis, Broken 
line. 

Back sLitch 

Foi a fine outline 

Stein stitch. 

Foi stems and hold outline, 

Running. 

For a bLokcn outline, also a 
light filling for spaces 

Ciewel slilch. 

For leaves and filling small 
spaces 

Satin stitch 

For filling leaves, and spaces 
smoothly, as its name sug- 
gests 

For border hues and thick 
outlines. 

Cham si itch 

Cross stilcli 

Foi small squares and borders. 

Blanket stitch, 

For edges and bolder lines 


Only a few stitches have been given, but these 
will be found sufficient for the Junioi School. 
Varieties of these, also woiked in double rows, 
or overcast with another thread, will work many 
designs. The coirect stitch and its proper for- 
mation is what really matters 

It must again be emphasized that practice 
makes perfect. Seldom is sufficient time given 
to this very important part of the work. Time 
should not be wasted on useless specimens^ 
every piece can have its use foi pm cushion, 
needle case, doll's apron, etc, 



NEEDLEWORK IN CORRELATION WITH ART 


I2U) 






Running and Cleaving 



T aching and Fvench Knots 



Cham Stilch 



iff /hi St tick 



Fig. 7 

Diagrams Showing how io Maht Simple Shit lies for Design 
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S INCE the advent of the new stitchciy into 
tin- school the neodlewoik lesson has come 
to lie icg.iuleil ns a more valuable and 
important factor than foimerly m the education 
of Lite young. 

The great variety of beautiful design stitclies 
— just all the old stitches, but used in new anel 
alhumg ways, and m all the colours of the 
t .mi bow— captivates every JiLtle school artist. 
With the lovely stitches and then own magic 
lingers, children can soon learn to foim little 
rounds Mpuros, and oilier shaped units with 
which to bmld up dninly and original patterns. 

T lie endless embnmln y patter ns, both bortlus 
and motifs, which seem Lo glow out of the simple 
nmshuclvve stitches, open up a natural channel 
of soU-ex prelum to every child — boy or girl — 
who can use a needle, and to the Least as well as 
to the most gifted. 

Design ilselE, which is the. chief element of 
embroidery, the arranging and blending of 
colour*, the delicate manipulation of needle and 
tluiad, all stimulate the love of beauty, bring 
out latent skill and taste and so release artistic 
anil creative power. 

Jlnieover, tin; pleasure the young scholar feels 
in that hci ideas am of some value m the class 
lesson heroines an incentive lo her imagination, 
and brings dexterity to eyes and fingers. 


Imaginative work arises out of free and in- 
telligent work in any ait or craft, and no lesp 
so m the art of the needle. 

Fm tlier, the children of the Junior classes, in 
learning to construct and decorate their little 
bags, mats, pmmes, etc , in one and the same 
piocess, instead of making and trimming sepai- 
ately, as formerly, are being trained m the vciy 
first principles of all good design, and the basis 
of ail true ai t and craft. 

The easy and fascinating way in which they 
have lcsunt to build up original holders and 
motifs with the consliuctivo stitches — tacking, 
hemming, loop, wave, button, chain, etc — 
which form the A. B C of the stitchcij', imtuially 
constitutes a perfect preparation for the moic 
advanced woilc of the Secondary classes. And 
later the progressive work of the Secondary 
classes forms an excellent basis for the study of 
traditional styles and methods for those who wish 
to specialize in the ai t of embroidery proper. 

It will be understood that the various little 
patterns heiewith descubed are chiefly given as 
suggestions for guidance With a little piactice 
both Leacher and scholar will find it an easy and 
delightful task to take any chosen stitch — even 
the tacking stitch — with which to form little 
group units, and with these again to build up 
the larger geometric and floral motifs, similar to 
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those illustiated. Where possible, it is always 
best to let the children practise the border or 
motif with paper and pencil befoie starting to 
work with needle and thread on the material. 

A veiy good plan is for each child to make a 
sketch of her design in the di awing lesson. She 
can then have it before her m ti ansf erring it to 
the matenal, and later she can copy every little 
design she makes — border and motif — into her 
needlework book. 

Demonstrations of the various stitches are 
usually helpful; this may be done by means of 
a canvas frame, blackboard sketches, 01 by 
actually desenbing the stitches on a piece of 
material with a very large needle and mg wool 
m effective contrasting colours. The childicn 
can, with their smaller needles and thicad, follow 
the movements described by the teacher 

The children of the Junior classes aie now 
geneially familiar with the stitches fiom which 
all the simple borders and motifs illustrated in 
these pages arc built up These aie all suitable 
for the making and decorating of such little 
articles as aie usually worked by the Juniors, 
l.c. bags, sachets, nightie cases, decorative mats, 
simple tray cloths, aprons, and so on Selecting 
the border or motif to be applied to any given 
article, and the colouis to be used, will generally 
be done by the teacher in conjunction with the 
childicn themselves 

Foi the cailicr Junioi work the stitches will 
geneially be woikcd about J m in. size, gradually 
decreasing to lough ly -n, m. as the eyesight 
reaches noimal vision, and the hands muscular 
control. 

First Decoration 

The tackiug-stitch border (Fig i A) woikcd in 
single or double lows round the little fringed mat 
is geneially the fits t form of needle decoration for 
the child Thcie is a simple beauty m straight 
lines, even of tacking stitches, worked in two 
colouis. Where theie is no guiding hem, a 
dease should be made m the material. The 
size of the stitch will depend on the capacity of 
small fuigeis 

Two rows of czoss stitch combined WJtli tbiee 
of tacking stitch compose the simple border 
shown in Fig. i B. The cross stitch heie is formed 


by woilcmg a double row of hemming stitch, as 
the diagiam shows. In this way the cross is 
formed on the under side as well, and Logt Liter 
with the tacking stitch makes a voiy rflective 
reversible boidci foi tray cloths', table mats, etc. 

For the bordci 111 Fig. i C a jow of wave— oi , 
as it is sometimes called, zig-zag— stitch is 
woiked fust, then a low of Irofoil tacking stitch , 
lli is stitch is called trefoil tucking because ll is 



composed of thice stiiiiglil si itches slai ting horn 
the same base, one to the light, one In the leil, 
and one m the ccnlie The needle in opeiution 
shows the movements. The L\\ o sick* stitches aie 
made a little sliuilei than the tenlie vm\ whii h 
gives the neat, tiefoil elicit With this stitch 
can be foimed any mimhei ot dainty hi tie units 
by grouping m vaiious ways, loi msiaiue, ft mi 
woikcd opposite each olhei , finishing oil wilh 
one or moie l r i end 1 knots, make an easy 
bogiiinnig. 

These two hoi dels, Fig. i 7 >* and ( , hum 
suitable consti ucLioiial decoialnm for hems, 
beginning with the fiisL licinined mat, tiny ilnllu 
small lea cloth, uinnei, el< , then oil to net k and 
sleeve hems and hems round llu* boLtom of 
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lkllli- pinnies oi ovoialls, mtiortueing Lwu — or it 
may be Hurl* — colonic on a contiastmg back- 
ground- A/iUio blue and gold. bright giecu and 
gold, soft led and gold, etc , nn natural or deep 
c i cam- tin ted material attinct the coloui sense 
of the little ones in then caiJy clfoits at making 
pie tty bordcLS. 

A doubles row of blanket stitch forms the 
border in Pig. i/h Tins stitches aie worked in 
gimips of tlnee, clo^o together, allowing the 
span 1 of three slilclies between lliem, into which 
Lh<> MToml unv is worked. Tins is moic purely 
a deem alive holder, but it can be used for hem- 
ming by ivoikmg m> tlial the knotted ends of the 
stitches m the lust low hold the in turned edge, 
mid the second iow, worked below the hem edge 
into the nitei mediate spaces, catches down the 
fold with each slurb Tins makes a dimming 
hem decoi a lion 


Circle Units 

lhg. 2, A , B, and C t inLroducos the child to the 
fir^t simple method of making little cucle units 



Fig. 2 
Circle Units 


in semblance of blossoms. The circles will be 
marked on the material with pencil or coloured 
chalk. A button or coin will do for this, Diagram 
A .shows the tiny round being worked with 
straight stitches, just lacking stitches worked 
circle wise. Eight, ten, twelve, or moie stitches 
will be inserted as fancy dictates. Or the stitches 
may he quite closely filled in when a move solid 


blossom is desired When the round is com- 
pleted a French knot is made m the centre; 
then, to finish off, a small stitch, like a back 
stitch, is made on the underside, passing the 
needle through the tin cad itself in the process, 
which makes a neat and secure finish when the 
thread is cut away. Another way, instead of the 
French knot, is to make two small back stitches, 
woikcd close one over the other, then put the 
needle through to the underside and finish off 
in the way already described. This makes a 
neat little ccntic dot, and comes more easily 
than the French knot to some children; this 
method is certainly advisable for beginneis, 

Fig 2 , 13 shows a little round being foimed 
with blanket stitch. A tiny inner cnclc is 
maikcd foi tins, leaving space in the centre foi a 
few knots or back stitch dots, as described above. 

Fig. 2, C is woikcd with single button stitch, 
as it is now more commonly called. It is ]ust a 
form of blanket stitch, woikcd m precisely the 
same way except that a nairow instead of a 
deep catch of the material is lifted on the needle. 
The inner ring has the button stitch worked the 
opposite way fioin the ouLcr, ic. the knots 
coming to the inside of the smaller rmg. Tluee, 
four, or more of these gioupcd m vaiious ways 
make delightful little motifs which the children 
soon leani to woik in the coinois of then mats, 
sachets, bags, collars, and other articles Each 
one m the group may be in a diffeient coloui — 
pmk, blue, gold, orange, liclio — so forming 
dainty little stcmless posies 

French Knots 

Stems may be added and the blossoms 
arranged more openly. One or moie dots or 
French knots will be worked m the centre of 
these, and Fig, 3 shows in dc tail the making of 
the first simple French knot, that is, a knot with 
one turn on the needle. To begin, fasten the 
thread on the underside just exactly as de- 
scribed above in finishing off, then bring the 
needle through to the front, and holding the 
thread firmly under the left thumb slip the point 
of the needle under it (B) Then, turning the 
needle round dose to where it came tli rough, 
pass it to the underside (C), and bring it up in 
position foi the next knot ( D ). 
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inch knot is so decorative and useful 
voile of every kind that eveiy little 
kci should practise it well. It not only 
ideal filling for the licai ts of blossoms, 
’d in Jit tie clusters by itself, it can make 


slUcli is introduced lieie at A in Hie diagiain, 
and the ucedles in opr i a lion show the method 
of woiking tins invaluable and lovely Mitch 
The row of tacking stitch is woilud fust, then 
thefiist tow of loop stitrh, coming just opposite 



iesL little flower forms and hemes 
)/l). And again, worked in single line 
most charming bolder decoration 


id Cross Stitches 

ec borders in Fig. 4 are suitable for 
LCing stages of Junior work The loop 



Fig 4 

More Intricate Borders 


the spaces of the lacking stitch, and the second 
row into the spaces of tlu- fust, It will he sum, 
Lhcrcfoic, how easy it is. foi the little- < mbnmleici 
to leant to keep lici hues sliaiglit and her 
stitches even, as the one mw pimicles a juifci t 
guide to tlieone to follow, boll 1 lines aiul si indies. 
The iow of knots between the loops is wuiked 
last. 

At B in Llie diagram, the middle lmv in uoss 
stitch is worked fust. Iloie also llie ciuss is 
fonned with a double iow of slilcln s — tluTnst 
iow from left to light, lilting ;l veilicul stitch sit 
the back, the second low fioiu light In lift, 
passing the needle 111 and out Ihiough the same 
holes, as the needle in position shows 'I Ins 
close fonn of Hie cinss stitch can he winked in 
one iow or 111 two scpai ate lows. lhit the til In, 
as shown in the ihagiam, is the easiei, and 
11101 e suitable foi the Juninis 

Then the loop stilcli, formed 111 Lu trefoils 
similar to the tacking stitch liefuil, is winked 
along the points, histone side ami then the other 

A charming eolom blending here, foi instance, 
is to work Hie cross iow in leaf green, Llic lop 
trefoil row 111 lose pmk, the nuclei iow in cai na- 
tion red Or again, Hie cross row 111 cornflower 
blue, the one ticioil iow in tangriine, the ollnr 
in salmon junk, is annlhci pu t Ly colour scheme 

The thud bnrdei, log 4 foi /ns a vny 
decorative hand of stitclieiy, especially suitable 
for woikmg louml eushion-coveis and 1 mini is, 
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Lable coutn'S sachets, and urlangular pieces of 
till suits, as tins f uni- -looped uiuL fits so nicely 
liUo i (HiK‘is It gives scope foi clfeclivi 1 adorn- 
ing, Loo. Oa a hlucni gnrngmund, for instance, 
the talking lows might be in bright lust, the 
bmp units in gold 01 lupin blue, the knots in 
ruby led. lhit evuy little needle aitist will 
cl loose t'olouis for hcisclf, of couise, with 
leaclnTs sympathetic assistance, 

(finding lines may always be marked for the 
win king of Ihese mid otliei Mnnku boicleis whcic 
not walked on a linn lnu\ until young eye* and 
lingers gain pidginenL and conliol. The top line 
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safely be a little huger than straight ones. The 
loop stitches may also be about | in over jilt — . 
Ill at is to say, including the tiny tail, 01 catch- 
down poition of the stitch 
It is all-unpoi taut that the children should 
also now be taking equal care m regard to the 
appeal ance of the underside in all their stilchei y 
work. Wherever there is a too long stitch at 
the back, caused by working stitches alternately 
placed, or in passing fiom one unit to another, 
foi example, the thicad should always be 
entwined m the pie ceding stiLch or stitches as 
required. 



Fig, 5 

Methods 0/ Working Leaf Sprays 


only would be inaiked for lug. \ A, the middle 
line lor B t two parallel lines for the outci lows 
at (', leavuig sufficient space between foi the 
inner rows; or here, also, a line need be diawn 
only fur the middle; row with dots maikcd at 
inioivuls along the line for the position of the 
units then the two rows of Lacking stitch will 
he woikrrt at each side, the innn rows iii si: anti 
Ihen the oulei . 

Size of Stitches 

The finished width of these borders in Fig. 4 
should range fiom about £ in. to i£ in., that is, 
holder . IT in , ZTJ 111. f C-i J m. 

At tins stage, about ten years and over, the 
duhlicn's eyes and lingeis are gaining normal 
power, so that the size of the stitches should 
now be decreasing proportionately. For the 
tacking itiws a /!, in, stitch is a nice, suitable 
si/c, the ciO'is low, the slanting stitches forming 
a cross, should be { in or slightly over, as 
stitches crossing each other may always with 


Lea. f Sprays 

The method of working a few simple stem and 
leaf sprays is shown in Fig 5. All of these aic 
suitable foi stemming the vanous little floial 
mohfs lllus tinted in these pages, and otheis 
similar. The first, Fig. 5 A , is the easiest for 
the young pupil to begin with. It is worked with 
wlial is tennecl retracing or tin ending stiLch. 
Fnst ihc little curving line, which has been 
maikcd 01 dotted 011 the malcnal, is worked 
with tacking slitch the length of the s Lem, and 
then, turning, the needle is slipped undci each 
stitch, working backward. 

Fig. 5 B is worked with back stitch and is 
also quite easy to do. The needle is brought up 
from the wiong side, inscitcd about 111. m 
advance of where it came through, and out the 
same distance below this, as the needle 111 opera- 
tion 111 the diagram shows. 

At C the tacking stitch is still used by llic 
little cmbioideiei to form her first iepicscn La- 
Lion of a leaf or (lower stem. Here again the 
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stem itself is foimed fust, and then the leaf 
stitches added. These aic just plain little 
stitches, like the tacking stiLcli, woilccd in a 
slanting position, one at each side of the stem 


to loop, foatliei , blanket, and buttonhole stilt h, 
as they are all woikrd by holding the Uin\ul 
undo. the left thumb, whilst lilting llu- stihli mi 
the needle 



Fig 6 


Working a '1 i?iy Blossom 


alternately, beginning at the base and woiking Cham stitch makes a nice Uncle sh in, and -o 
Up to the tip. it is moie appropiiuLt 1 for sli mining huger leaf 

Tig. 5 D shows the well-known stem stitch, and flower forms than those lllusliated hens 
also called the outline stitch. 



Fig 7 

The Floral Spray 


Geometrical Designs 

Another simple way to fmm stfldieij' designs 
is to draw small squaiis, oblongs, nicks, in- 
angles, etc., outline them with one m otiui of 
the stemming stitclus m Fig. 5, then wmk 



Fig. 8 

Another Simple Blossom Unit 


In Fig. 5 E the tacking stitch again forms 
the stem, and loop stitches the loaves, working 
in the same way as m D. It is also woikcd 111 
one journey, that is, one loop alternately along 
each side of the stem. 

Chain Stitch 

The chain stitch, Fig. 5 F, is just anolhci 
foim of loop stitch, a little cousin, so to put it, 


little sti tcliei y fit marls in tlu* mitn s, 01 fill in 
the shapes entiicly with loop or truss sLklics 
and Fiench knots In Hus way tan be foiinul 
many dainty ami dimming gcoineliu mail ft* 

Floral Forms 

We now come to the building up of hid* floral 
spiays. 

Fig h, A and B, dismbts Hit* pun ess nl 
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funning n liny unit blossom with loop stitch, 
finishing with si Flench knot at C. 

In /) a shoit stem is added, worked with tack- 
ing sliti h. Five of these foini the spiay in l‘ig. 
7, with the small stiaight stitches added along 
the stem, woiked as descnbed at C, Fig. 5 
Such little sprays can, of course, he at ringed 
ill many varied ways But to secure syninii tiical 
auaiigcniint they must he piacliscd on paper 
fust. 

Fig 8 A desei llies another simply woiked 
hlciisiun. \\V begin with the fust tiny nmnd of 
sin, ill, sti.ughr stitches, woi Iced isactly as shown 
in Fig 2 A, leaving space in the crnlie for the 
gump id knots. Anil line wlial is tenned the 
open limp sti(c]i is introduced. It is woiked ill 
pin iscly Lhe siune way as the close loop stitch, 
except that tin- needle is nisei ted to make the 
loop :i lit ill 1 m advance, instead of close to where 
it nil i io through, which bungs il fiom point to 
point of I lie straight stitches. Foul of these 
make a dainty motif (Fig. S B), and may 
be grouped in varied ways, or stemmed and 
ai ranged to form lmgei motifs. 

Berries ami Leaf Sprays 

Fig, 9 C is suggestive- of a gioup oE beuies 
i tli leaf spray entwined In Fig g A the needle 
describes the French knot being worked with 
a double turn on the needle to foim the bciiics 
These also tan hr gumped in many uiteicstmg 
ami channing ways othei than shown beie. 
Tin* little figure IS forms a dainty motif by 
itself The tacking and loop stitches aie used 
lot the leaf spray here also, but backstitch or 
sie-iu stitch will do equally well 

Another advancing step is lllus baled in the 
drawing heading tins chapter (p. 1220), Here 
the open loop is taken as the basic stitch for the 
building up of this little floral spray. The basic 
stitch used m forming a stitchcry design, boidci 
ui motif is like the key note in the composing of 
a piece of music 

The whole nf the spray is cairicd out 111 four 
stitches, open loop, close loop, and Fionch knot, 
with back stitch for the stems. 

Two circles are maiked for the working of this 
little blossom, as in lugs, A and B t and il is 
sUrlvd by working the open loop inward in the 


first lound, A , and outward m the second round, 
B . Here the blossom has twelve petals, with a 
small loop stitch woiked into each, as the needle 
in Fig C shows. Fig D shows the dainty 
blossom finished with a group of French knots 
111 the ccntie. 

Colour Schemes 


Using this blossom as a basis combined with 
the leaf spiay, as illustrated, the most charming 



Fig. 9 

Berry Motifs 


little floial patterns can be planned and an anged 
by the children themselves, and they lcain to 
delight in doing this, 

The soft yellow of the cowslip, the blight gold 
of the ldngscup, mangold and daffodil, the tones 
of the wallflower, the blue of the forget-me-not 
and cornflower, the purple of the pansy, lilac, 
and aster, the glowing pink and red of the cherry 
blossom — all the greens, blues, golds, and loseate 
hues of field and garden can be woiked into these 
dainty spiays Two greens may be used 111 the 
working of the leaf spLays, a dark shade for the 
stems and lighter for the leaves ; or, again, 
giecn stems with a rich biown for the leaves, 
and warm crimson for the blossom or fruits, if 
autumn tints arc being suggested. 




KNITTING 


K NITTING is perhaps one of the most 
universally taught school crafts. It has 
■ much to recommend it, so little equip- 
ment being required and the articles produced 
being so Gxtiemely practical. 

It is a very ancient craft, for the inhabitants 
ot the eaith as eaily as the Stone Age inter- 
twined fibie and rushes to form baskets in a 
manner very much resembling knitting m effect 
Tlieic arc certain drawbacks to knitting as a 
school ciaft, one being that it is so much done 
in die homes, particularly in the country, that 
through its ordinariness it may cease to attiact 
and keep the child's interest. It is also felt that 
more attention to choice of coloiu and planning 
of design is needed in the teaching of knitting. 

Design. Wheic knitting is being taught in a 
school, or a section of a school, the patterns made 
m the design class could be applied , for instance, 
if geometucal design is being taught, staitmg 
with a square and passing to stripe, diamond, 
etc., the shapes could be worked out in knitting 
in the earlier stages, and m simple knitting 
patterns for borders, etc., as the girls gel moie 
able. Then, as fice design is taught, patterns of 
animals and even iiguies and their clothing 
could be woiked out and knitted With oldei 
Juniors simple designs for garments could be 
made, coloured, and worked out, 

The Technique of Knitting 

Casting on Stitches 

Method I 1 With One Needle. Leave an end 
of wool sufficiently long to make the number of 
stitches required and make a loop (Fig. i), place 
the needle in this loop as Fig. 2, and, taking the 
needle in the right hand and the short end of 
wool in the left, pass the thumb of the left hand 
under the wool to form a loop (Fig 3) which is 
altei wards placed on the needle and tightened 
up (Fig, 4). Fig. 5 shows the needle With four 
stitches cast on, 

Method II : With Two Needles Make a 
loop (as Fig. i, Method I) near end of wool, 
place one needle through loop from left to right 


and the othci from light to left (Fig. b) ; now Lake 
wool C and pass it in front of needle B (Fig. 7) , 
form wool C into a loop on needle B (Fig S) ; 
place this loop on needle A and withdraw 
needle B (Fig. 9); icpeat from Fig. 2 until 
icquired munbci of studies juc obtained. 
Method I produces a Ann, tight edge and 
Method II a more clastic edge Stitches may he 
cast on so that a flat piece of knilt nig is produced, 


Citing on SUtc)i£5 AUlk\t [ 



CjfelWjtf mi .MdlioA 11 



such as a scarf 01 shawl, when the iows of 
knitting are worked fonvaid and back, or if a 
circular gaiment, such as a stocking or lingci, is 
required the stitches ma}' he cast on on three or 
more needles, which are connected into a soi t of 
tuanglc, aad the rows of knitting ,ue taken 
1 onnd and i ound 

Plain Knitting (gailei stitch) ( usl on the 
required number of studies Hold tlu: needle 
containing the studies in the left hand as lug. 
iOi-1, and the empty needle and wool horn ball m 
right hand as Fig. ro H Instil Hie nghi-hand 
needle fimn left to light liinmgli fust loop, 

17 
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pas-s tins woul in hunt of 11 iu needle as Pig. 7 
{rusling mi Pitches, Method II) this movement 
is made with the iiihl linga of the light hand 
iJinwn new loop on 1 he ught-lmnd needle, l 7 ig 8 
(easting mi stitches, Method fl) p and diop the 
loop oil the left-hand needle Fiocced in this 
way nn til all Lhe stitches die 011 the uglil-lmnd 
needle Turn and take the right-hand needle 
in the Wit hand and the empty needle m the 
light and repeal mwafliu io\v 

Pwluifr Aftei studies ate («ist cm hung wool 
l«j fimil of w<nk, instead of at the hack as 111 
plain knitting. Insert light-hand needle from 
right to left through hisL loop ancl take wool 
over and behind the needle, Fig n (Purling), 
ili.iw wool at J) through Inn]) at A (Pig. 12) and 
dn>p loupd oil left-hand needle, icpeat until all 
the slilehes aie on liglit-lmnd needle, 

Pmling 1^ really plain knitting the wiong side 
out, and it is gene 1 ally worked in nUcinate rows 
with plain knitting, 01 in alternate stitches or 
pairs of stitches foi pattern work. 

Casting off Stitches 

Knit I ho iirsl and second st it dies of row , pass 
the left-hand needle under tlic fust stitch 
knitted and slip Lhe second stitch through the 
lust, leaving the hist on the light-hand needle; 
knit annthei stitch and repeat, taking one stitch 
tli lough the other so that there is always only 
one stitch on the right-hand needle At the end 
0 i the row thread wool 111 darning needle, pass 
It) lough last slitrh, and dm 11 oil. 

I'uitd Hint s on Preliminary Teaching 

L o Decrease Number of StiUhcs Knit two 
u get her. 

To lnt red sc Number of Stitches. Knit a 
siitcii, and before slipping it ofl the needle knit 
an extra stitch into the hack of the loop 

Joining Wool. Split the Lwo ends of wool and 
remove half the number of strands for several 
inches, lay the wools together with the two ends 
pointing in opposite directions and roriLmuc 
knitting. 

Slipping a Stitch. This applies to turns let ring 
a slltcli from the left-hand to tlic right-hand 
needle without kniLting it. 

It is of the utmost importance that the points 
about knitting just described be fully undei- 


stood, Ini hum these— casting on, plain knitting* 
puiling, increasing, dec Leasing, slipping stitches, 
and casting off— the most successful shaped and 
patterned gauncnls and su tides can be made. 
But the teaehci of Juniors will find it best to take 
each of these met hods and teach it 011 the simplest 
possible articles at fust, gradually inci easing 
Lhe difiiculty as the methods are understood 

Plain Knitting: Useful Articles 

lugs 13, 14, and 15 show simple all-ova 
patterns, foimcd by squares and stiipcs, which 
might have been done by quite young childum 
having their fh-sL lessons in geometrical design. 
Tluec useful articles arc then shown on which 
these pal tans me used. 

Square Cushion (Fig 16), Use four-ply Giee- 
nock tingeiing and No 10 needles. Cast on 24 
slitchcs and knit 56 rows of plain kniLting (in 
this and the two following articles which are 
made with garter stitcli always slip the fust 
stitch of a low as it makes Lhe edge better). 
This should produce a 4 in, squaie Knit 13 
blue and r 2 oiangc squares; oversew edges of 
squares togethci with one of the wools, taking 
a loop of knitting bom each squaie to a stitch, 
place squares alternately blue and orange as 
Fig. 1 7. The cushion may be backed with blue 
hessian, or felt, 01 the back may be a repetition 
of the front. A good lesult can be obtained by 
using tluec coloius, such as oiangc, blue, and 
gieen, and having one side of the cushion orange 
and blue and Lhe other orange and gieen. A 
twisted woollen cord should be sewn at the edge, 
and a hand-made woollen tassel at one cornci 

Shop [ling Bag (Fig. 18) Use No. 3 A 1 dais' 
Stai Sylko and No. 12 needles Cast on 12 
stitches and knit a stiip 33 in long, knit Lluce 
other ships like this Cast on 18 stitches and 
knit 40 lows gieen, 40 lows black, until the strip 
is 33 in long This sfcnp should start with a 
black square and have 6 black and 5 green 
squares. Knit another strip like this, then knit 
a third strip in the same way, but starting with 
40 green rows for the centre strip (A, Fig 18). 
Join strips as Fig, 18. 

If the Star Sylko is too expensive, knitting 
cotton of the same thickness may be used. The 
bag should be lined with easement cloth or 
sateen and set into three- ply wooden handles 
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(Fig, ii)). These handles me c] mLc easy to cut 
with a ficlsaw and can be coloured gicen with 
batik dye and polished wiUi Konuk Flooi Polish 

Sofa or Travelling Rug (Fig, 20 )- U SG double 
knitting wool and No 7 needles. Cast 011 30 
stitches and knit 60 rows biown, 60 lowsoiange, 
until there are 5 brown sqiuucs and 4 orange; 
Lius will Ik* strip A, log. 20 Knit two oLhcr 
strips in tin* same way; these will be ship B and 
0 , which is folded under (log. 20). Then knit a 
fourth and lifth strip as C, starting with the 
orange and having 5 orange and 4 brown scpiaics. 

Tluae me 5 wide strips in the mg, 3 as A and 
2 as Oh Cast on 10 stitches (or sLiip D and knit 
it 54 in. long , 8 of these slaps aie lequired. 
Fast on id studies for strip E, and knit 20 lows 
jade giocn and 20 lows brown, until required 
nimihei of sqm ties me obtained as Fig. 20. 
Strips F and G me made in the same way. 

Border Cast on 35 stitches and knit 4 strips 
58 in long m mango ; for cornel sqnmcs, cast on 
35 stitches and kruL 70 lows biown. 

Fig. 20, which is a qiULter of nig, shows how 
strips should he formed. The rug should be 
backed with a woollen diess matciui or cloth of 
one of the colours used in knitting The ad- 
vantage of the three articles just described is 
that being made of small, easily- knitted parts 
they lend themselves to co-opeiativc woik; 
quite a huge class can be employed and really 
handsome ai tides produced which can be sold 
or rallied 

There aie also numbers of small ai tides which 
can he made m plain knit Ling, such as scaivos, 
cults, reuiSj belts, caps, stiaiglit vests, dolls 1 
gai incuts, etc., all too well known to need 
clcKciiptum licie, and it will be found Lliat after 
a child lias taken part in a piece of co-opeiative 
work she will lie eager to tiy one of the smaller 
articles on her own, but in all cases the knitting 
will have moic educational value if she is taught 
to make a paper pattern and knit to it, be the 
article ever so simple. 

Articles Involving Increasing and 
Decreasing on Tzvo Needles , and 
Purling 

('nxy (Fig. <Ji) • TJsc foiu -ply wool and No. 
10 needles. Cast on 28 stitches. Knit 4 rows 


(always slip stitch after turning). * 5th row 
slip stitch, dec 1 case, knit row all but 3 stitches, 
dccieasc, and knit last stitch. 

6 tli row: plain knitting. Repeat from * until 
only 2 stitclics are left on needles, thread end of 
wool and darn off. Knit two pieces like this, 
they should be as Fig 22, one blue and one 
fawn ; sew them together with an orange wool, 
forming a cross stitch, and insert a padded 
orange lining 

Baby's Rainbow Soft Ball (Fig. 23). Use four- 
ply wool in live diffcient colours and No. 10 
needles. Cast on 4 stitches, knit 3 rows 
4th low: slip stitch, knit i, increase, knit i, 
increase, knit 1. 5 (h> 6th, 7th, and StJi lows 
plain knit Ling. 9th low: slip stitch, knit i, 
mcicase, knit remainder of row all but 2 stitches , 
knit 1, m ci ease, knit 1. Knit 4 plain rows and 
repeat fiom * until tlieie aie 17 stitches on 
needle; now decicase 1st row: * slip slitch, 
decrease, knit remainder of row until only 3 
stitches remain, decrease, knit 1. Knit 4 plain 
rows, lepeat from 5 until only 2 stitches remain 
on needles, thread end of wool and dain off. 
Five pieces have to be knitted ii\ this way, they 
should be as Fig. 24, and each a different colom. 
Oveisew the pieces together, leaving a small 
opening. Stuif with kapok and sew up. 

Four-sided Tea Cosy (Fig. 25). Use double 
knitting wool and No. G needles Cast on 
36 stitches, knit 6 rows (always slip stitch aftci 
tinning). Then knit 1 row, turn * 8th iow slip 
stitch, knit 3, purl lcmainder of iow until only 
4 stitches icmain, knit these. 9th row, plain 
knitting, repeat fiom * 19 times — the knitting 
should then measine 6 in. 48th row, knit plain. 
49th iow: slip stitch, knit 3, decrease, knit 
icmaincler of iow all but 6 stitches, decrease, 
knit 4. % Knit 5 lows, then repeat 49th iow; 
repeat from $ three times. 

Decrease every oilier iow as 49 th 10 w till 
only 22 stitches lemain. Then decrease eveiy 
iow until only 8 border stitches remain, then 
decrease once in the centre of every row down Lo 
1 stitch and dam olf. 

A piece the size of Fig. 26 should result. 4 of 
these must be knitted, 2 royal bine and 2 jade 
gieen — they should be joined as Fig. 25, lined 
with a contrasting colour, padded with cotton- 
wool, and a ball tassel added to the top. 
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Knitted Toys 

'[ hesr, although ledums to sunn* adults, au 1 
vnv fascinating to Junmis, ami allot d good 
piuLtrrc in making papci pat loins and following 
them in knitting 

r. Lamb (Pig. 27). Use live-ply wool 

and No. i) nmlles First make papci paltein 
of lamb by taking a piece of papci 14 m. by 
11 in, and mling it into 1 in, squaies, then 
big. 2-S can easily be diawn by counting the 
squaies. 

Shut at top of head, AU Fig. 28. Cast on 
18 stiteln-s Knit 4 plain tows. 

* 5 Lit iow, incieasc aftei the fust stitch and 
befoie the last stitch, 

htli imv, knit plain. Repeat hom. * 4 limes. 

1 5 lb iow, knit plaiiu Knit I2incne plain lows. 

jMh imv, lueiease as 51I1 iow; incicasr m this 
way bn lh ions-, every low. Cast on 88 stitches 
and knit 5 plain lows, cast olf 22 stitches fiom 
the head Mile. 

44th imv, knit 2 together knit leinaindei of 
low* 

(5 Hi i«w a knit plain. Repeat 44II1 and 45th 
low (1 tunes. 

5SU1 iow knit plain. Knit 12 plain rows. 

I ho knitting should not he at the line imukctl 
(A), Pig. 2S. 

[J] 71st iow, decrease 1 stitch on the head ol 
}) side and inn ease 1 stitch on the tail or C side. 

72nd iow, knit plain. Repeat 7isL and 72nd 
iotts.fi limes. Cast nit 4 stitches cm the head side. 

Now knit Jh stitches and lake them oil on n 
safely pin. ( usl oil \j stitches, 'Hie remaining 
stiU 1 lies will fuim the hark leg. 

JniiL Leg. 1st iow, jiici case 1 stitch Lowaid 
the h*u k and deeie.ise r stitch toward the faint ; 
2nd iow plain, Repeat 1st and 2nd lows h 
times. 14II1 iciw p decrease on the front side only. 
Repeat 14th row ft tunes. 21st iow, knit plain. 
Knit 25 plain iows □ 

l-ronl f.eg. Take stitches hum safety pin on 
to needle and knit 4ft rows 

lN\o pieces have to he knitted as above and 
iwo foi llu* mnlei part of leg, as shaded pait of 
big,>S. 

Under Part of Leg. (asl on ioS sliiclies and 
lepitil iliii i lions between maiks |-|. 

har. H ust un 15 stitches, Knit ft lows, then 


ilc ci ease at each end of cvciy oilier iu\v clown lu 
1 stitch. 

Forehead. Cast on 4 stitches and increase 
each end of every other iow until thcie aic 24 
stitches, then decrease down to 4 stitches and 
knit off. 

Tail. Cast on 6 stitches Knit 12 rows, m- 
cicase at each end of 13th row, Knit 2 lows and 
incicase at each end of 16th iow Knit 12 rows 
and incicasc at each end of 22nd row. Knit till 
tail is 6 in. long, then cast oil. 

The cai piece should be knitted 4 times, and 2 
pieces over sewn at the edges for each car. The 
tail should be knitted twice, oversewn together, 
and stuffed with kapok, 

To put Lhc lamb together ovcisew nuclei pails 
ul legs to each main pait as Fig, 28. Then over- 
sew body parts together, leaving an opening 
fiom G to B for forehead, then sew lip uiulci- 
neatli pail on line CD , leaving an opening at 
EF (for stuffing) winch is sewn rip last, Sow 111 
forehead piece and stuff lamb with kapok Push 
in a roll of paper snipped and pushed out flat at 
the top, as Fig 29, wheie each leg joins the body, 
and pack the kapok atomic! it. These papci 
rolls picvent the legs collapsing as the toy gets 
worm bew pleats to keep the uppci parts of legs 
to body (underneath) and make animal stand. 
Sew on tail and ears, as Fig. 27, and stitch 
eyes and nose with brown wool. 

2. The Cai (Fig, 31) is to be knitted with the 
same sue wool and needles. After knitting the 
lamb, with tire help of Lire paper pattern (Fig. 
30) ami dii retains, it will be found quite easy to 
follow the pattern of the cat, which should hr 
slatted at the same place at Lite lop of the head 
by casting oil 18 stitches. 

Knitting with Four Needles: 

A Doll 

Use forn -ply llesli-colmiLecl wool ami No, 10 
needles. Body and Head. Cast on 18 stitches on 
thiec needles, foim the needles in to a tiiangle, 
and knit lound afLei round so as to form a 
tubular piece of knit Ling 4* in long, this will be 
the body of doll. Now decioasc* isL iow, knit I, 
knit 2 together, knit irnniindei of stitches on 
needle until only j mnaiii, knit 2 Logrtlirr, kniL 
i- Knit eveiy needle in Lius way, so cirri rasing 
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G slit dies in a io\v Dec lease cvciy iow until 
only io slitclics remain oil eacli needle Neck. 
Kiut 6 plain rows,. Now incieasc nftci tlic fust 
sliLdi and licfoio the last ten 7 lows, lliiue 
bliould now be 24 stitches on each needle. Kml 
2 in. plain ten* head, then dee lease twice on each 
needle down to i stitch at the top of the head. 
Legs. CasL on 23 stitches (8 on each needle) and 
knit a tubular piece 8 in. Long. Knit anothci 
piece like this foi the oLher leg. An m. Cast on 
0 sLitches cm each needle and knit 2 pieces 6 in 
lung. To make up doll SUifl head, neck, and 
body fizmly with kapok, being caicful Ihat tlicic 
is no weakness at the neck, and stufl out lirmly 
on the sliouldeis. Oveisew across lower part of 
body (All, Fig. 32), oversew bottom ot leg CD, 
and sLnff (hither bottom of aims, and stuff. 
Oversew tops of aims and legs anti sew them 
lumly in place on body , the ankle and wiist 
should be slightly gatheicd Hair Cut 1 oz. 
of foui -ply brown wool mto iG in. lengths. 
Thread a length at a time in a darning needle, 
and thread into the head and tie, when the whole 
of the head is covered, leaving the face; put a 
hue of white backstitch for paiting (Fig. 33, A) 
Phut the hair and tie with red bows Work 
features with black wool. 

Dressing the Doll 

r. Combination Garment for Doll . Same size 
wool and needles white. Cast on 21 stitches on 
each needle and knit a tubulai piece 6 in. long 
Cast oft. Now oversew the piece AD, Fig. 34; 
bind Hie leg openings, C and D, and the 
uppei edge, *1, with blue ubbon; add ribbon 
straps. 

2 The Doll's Drew (Fig. 35) affoids another 
simple exercise with four needles. Cast on 32 
stitches on each needle. Knit 6 lows black, then 
5 in. red, plain. Take half the stitches on to a 
piece of string and * kiut forward and purl back 
with the rest for a distance of 2 in * Take the 
stitches on to a needle from the string and 
icpeat from * to * This will make openings for 
.sleeves ( A BCD, Fig. 35). Cast off, oversew the 
shouldei seams, and pick up the loops of the 
stitches which have been left at the openings 
A ft, t,J), and knit in short sleeves. Run a black 
ulVhon through the neck and bottoms of sleeves. 


Black bools formed of a straight piece of knitting 
improve the doll. 

Patterns in Knitting 

Great vanety and inteiest can be added to 
knitting by patterns, both those obtained by 
change of stitch and those by change of coloui. 

Fig. 36 shows Ribbed Pattern method. * Knit 
2, purl 2 Repeat fiom *. This pattern has a 
useful and constructive value 111 knitting, as it 
pioduccs a fabric which will not stretch as much 
as plain knitting, and so is used at the tops of 
socles, head bands of caps, in fact in all places 
where the garment is required to grip and not 
become sti etched 

Fig, 37, Moss Stitch method. * 1st low, knit i, 
purl 1. 2nd row, piul 1 on top of the knitted 
s tit cli of last row and knit 1 on top of the purled 
stitch, icpeat fiom * This is a pretty stitch foi 
a whole garment or article sucli as a scarf or 
baby's coat. 

Fig, 38, Basket Stitch method * Knit 3, purl 3, 
Repeal from *. Thiee rows like tins. Then purl 
3 on top of knitted 3 of last row and knit 3 ou 
top of purled 3, knit 3 rows like this. 

Fig, 39 shows a simple pattern in black on a 
white ground. Most elaborate and beautiful 
paLteins can be obtained by introducing coloui 
in this way as shown by the "Fair Isle" work, 
but it is difficult for the ordinary child to manage 
more than one extra coloui. The method is 
quite simple; in this border the wool is simply 
changed to black for 2 rows to produce the 
black band, and foi the checks 2 stitches aie 
knitted in white, then black wool picked up and 
2 knitted in blade, then pick up the white and 
knit 2 in white. The main thing to be careful 
about is not to tighten the wool vvheie it passes 
aaoss the back, for if that happens the border 
will conti act m an unsightly inannei the aiticlc 
it decorates. 

Use of Patterns 

Ribbed Pattern. Bcict-shaped cap foi child of 
11 with libbed band foi head (Fig 40). 

Use fivc-ply wool (led), No. 6 needles. 

Cast on 80 stitches, 27 on two needles, 26 on 
the third. 1st row, *knit 2, pm 1 2, icpeat fiom * 
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Knit 18 lows like Lins, icjlh and 20th lows, 
plain, bill mn ease i slitcli till needle with 2b 
stitches, so LluiL time me 27 oil each needle. 
21st iow, * knil rj, ine mise once Repeal fimn 

* to last stitch. 22nd row, knil plain. 2jul iow, 

* knit jo, increase once. Repeat fimn * to last 
slitcli. 24th low, knit plain. 25th row, * knit 
it, inciease. Repeat from * to last slitcli 
Continue in tins way, increasing 9 times every 
alternate row until then* are 137 studies on 
needles. Knit 7 lows without inci easing. 

1st row, knit i, * knit 15, knit 2 Ingethoi 
Repeat horn *. 2nd iow and alternate low*, knit 
plain. Continue in Lius way until 17 studies 
icmain on needles. * Knit i, knit 2 together 
Repeal fioin * to end of iow. Tlue.ul stitches on 
needle, rhaw lip and fasten oft. Make a wool 
tassel and attach if denned, 

Scarf in Moss Stitch (Fig. 41) with colon led 
patterned bcndei. Use four-ply wool, suxe blue, 
and No 8 needles Cast oil C13 stitclies, kmL 2 in 
moss slitcli, change to plain knitting (viz. knit 
over and purl back) and introduce patterned 
border (Lug. 39) in fawn Knit 26 in. in moss 
stitch, then lcpcal the pattern and the 2 in. 
moss stitcli at othei end of scarf ; add fawn hinge 
at each end. 

Slippers in Basket Stitch Use No. 8 needles 
and double knitting wool, blue Cast on 15 
stitches and knit a sLiip 15 m. long in basket 
slitcli. Join according to hitlers (Rigs 42 and 
43), line with oiange coloiu and inset to cmk 
ur llcccy-lincd leather soles, edge with fur as 

rig -H- 

Designing and Knitting a Simple 

Garment 

Dress for a Girl of 11 Fig 45 shows sketch 
design for dicss, l 7 ig- 2 pattern of dress Use 
Shetland Floss double {that is, woi k with the 
wool from two balls) , No 6 needles 

Skirt. Cast on 152 stitches 1st row, * knit 
plain, 2nd row, pvnl back Repeat from * till 
piece of knitting is 15 in. long KmL 2 pieces 
like this and join at sides ( A B, ( I), log. -j(>) 

Belt. Cast on 19 stitches and knil gaitei 
stitch for a lcuglli of 28 in with No, 10 needles 
Join into a belt. 
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Dtnhit Cast 011 qo slid lies Knit fnnvaid 
and bill k .is skn t (in a length of 12 111 . lliui lake 
olfinitoNo 10 nn dies and knil J 111. Nr\l tow, 
kmt 23, east ull 30, knit 23. Knil tin* 23 studies 
|in long for slumldei-pieus 'lhen knit 23, 
east on 30, knit i\ Knil J m and slip on to 
No, (> needles and knit 12 in fm baik. If the 
4 iow s near the neck Alt, log arc knitted 
boLli ways and not pm led but k, the uei k .sijiuie 
will he in gaiter slitcli lo match hell ami cults. 

Sleeve ( ast on 4 | studies, No n medics. 
K11U over and puil back f< n a l< nglh of 13 m, 
lake stitches on to No 10 needles and knil 1 in 
for cult, gaitei stilrh , t .1st oil. 

'lo Make Up Drew, (iathci lop of skill and 
ovri>ew into bell Jinn up h F on each side of 
bodice Join sleeves and set them into I indue 
(Fll t log \ti) 

Wcuk double noilict loimd bollom of skill, 
cufls, and neck Lo keep it from stiebliiilg llie 
colour suggested foi dicss is lemon yellow, and 
the noss stitch puLLcm (Fig 47) should be em- 
broideied on belt in jade giecn and saxe blue* 
the pattern L r ig 4S on the neck hand and cuffs. 
The cross stitch will woik quite easily on the 
gaitei slitcli. Fig, .|t) shows cross eiuluoulery 
slitdi on gar lei slitcli knil hug. 

Material for Knitting 

Wool is most geneially list'd, mid then 1 are 
various good makes with veiy lULle In choose 
between them (01 qualiLyand pme 

It will In; found best In decide on one good 
make aiul use it light through n school. For 
theailh lesjust desmhed, woo! (nun the Scotch 
Wool and Hosiery Sinus* Hcmmg, Reid it Co , 
I Ul., Hie Win sled Mills, (lieenouk, is used 
Tins him have a biaucli shop in every huge town, 
They publish little booklets which give full 
and excellent instinct inns for knitting socks, 
jeiseys, caps, and all llie gaimenls 111 geneial 
use 

I'hc following is a list of the Seuldi wools 
mentioned in this aitiolc 

Ciieemxk lingering toui-ph, 3VI per 0/ 
(iieennck lingering live-ply, 5 Jd jiei oz 
Double knil dug. 

SlicLland Floss 
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R IKi making is one of the oldest ciafts, 
the VTiy necessity foi flooi coverings caus- 
-ing lliem to bn made in almost every part 
of the world fiom the rallies! ages 

It is u eiirit which seems parliculaily suited 
Lo woik in Junior Schools, foi tlieic aie a laxgc 
variety of methods to choose fioin, all excellent 
fox /ingci, hand, mul eye training, yet, since the 
wink is large ami bold, involving no sUain on 
the eyes Materials also aie varied and interest- 
ing, good i rsults lining obtainable hoin little 
outlay. 

Design calls for simplicity and lack of detail, 
some of Llm most successful mgs being built up 
on a gcoincti ical basis , theiefoie the woik in the 
design class can be duectly applied to the ma- 
tenal, the (low being one of the best possible 
places for judging tlie incuts of a design. If a 
cities ot eliildien made thexi designs and carried 
them out in any of the methods now to be 
described, and then the rugs weie spread one 
after anothci on a plain floor, the children would 
loam by discussing them with the ieachei a very 
fine lesson in design and colour 
Colour. Rug making calls foi simplicity of 
colour also; two, 01 at most three, colours 
bring' the most successful results, and the use 
of puie colour, chiefly the primaries, with black, 
daik grey, 01 blown, and unbleached white 01 
fawn is advised. 

General Principles 

Radi gioup of the following projects is graded 
in difficulty (foi instance, whcie knitted mgs 
mo described, the fiist would he the easiest), 
but the order in which the different methods 
me placed is not intended foi grading, as it is 
Unlikely that a school would attempt more than 
two or three of the methods, and the choice 
uf these must depend on the type of school, 
time which may be given to mg making, ability 
of the children, and the amount which limy be 
spent on materials. 

llie last results from mg making in schools 
wdl he obtained if a suitable method can be 


carefully chosen and thoroughly taught, and the 
designs built up by the children themselves In 
all cases, simple designs and methods of obtain- 
ing them are suggested, but there should be 
no difficulty in getting children to woik out 
othei designs on the same lines. 

All the mgs descnbcd are small, as laige rugs 
are difficult for children to handle, but many 
ot the methods lend themselves to co-operative 
work, and, if workeis and circumstances peimifc, 
the designs can easily be adapted to laigei mgs. 

Applique Rugs 

Method i 

The rug desenbed is 40 m x 20 in, in cob 
anted hessian applique . 

To prepare the design, cut a piece of papei 
the lequiied size; ordinary brown or school 



Folds 

Fig. 1 

ApphqiU Rug 1 : Papery Folding 


drafting paper 01 even newspaper will do Fold 
the length into eight and the width into fom 
parts as clotted lines in Fig. 2, Now cut 
twenty-one 4 in squares of paper of a contrast- 
ing colour and fold and cut eleven as Fig. 1 
A, B, C , D, and ten as Fig 3 E, Place 
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these with thcii centies oji the in lei section of cotton al icl^r. ]f possible, ha\r Ihe whipped 
lines (Fig i) and the design will he complete line daik bnmn m black, and \i will gicatly 
To woilc, have a piece of giey m fawn hessian unpimr tlie appcainiue of tin mg, while being 
the full size of the iug, allowing ? in. turnings, necessaij to the tonshui turn 
place design on top, and put in a pin at each 
folded division on edge ( A , II, f, /), H, etc , M { thod 2 

Fig. 2) Now tack lines fiom the pins by the 1 lie mg ih si 1 died, 50 in, 30 in , is of felt 
thii’iid of the hessian as dotted lines in Fig 2, 1 he type of design suggested fm the pirvmus 

Hlue and onuige hessian may he used foi sip- mg is capable of gieat vain tv bv changes t if 


Applique Rugs Method I 



Fill, in opened oui hit.. J opt nctl onl 


plied motifs ] tins must be pasted on thin biown coIduli , piopmtions of paper shapes, and ^ iittiug , 
paper and allowed to chy thoroughly before use. it is a veiy sate method of obtaining a design. 
Place mot\f shown m Fig 1 D 011 blue hessian, But a free design is sometimes desirable and one 
inaik carefully aioiuul with chalk, and cut out is hero suggested 

with sharp scissois Do the same with motif Stall with .1 pieie of pnpei tin ex.u l si/e of 
shown in Fig 3. Now tack in position as the mg, and ineasine till a bordci of 4 in all 
Fig. 1 and oveisew on with stiong tlu cad lound ( ul elevi n pu 1 es of pnpi 1 of a \ mill ast- 
(Fig 4) When all aio m position, the ulges mg colum, 13 in bin , fold and cut as big 7, 
should be protected by two stiands of vrlveim J, !l, (' Stick on these paper shapes above 
01 coiiise knitting cotton whipped on (Fig 5) hcndci, stalling in tin* untie ni each long side 
If ark with hessian and pul a line of whipped and each slim l side (log h shows what will 
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happen at the coiners.) They will foim a con- Fig. 0. -L -B. C> D Cut the animals out in light- 
vcntional tree 01 bush boidci , and there should coloured paper — three ducks, three hens, three 
be one papei shape left ovci for cutting material, cocks, and five labhits ; this will allow an extra 
Now chaw the animals: crtL 6-in. squares of one for the pattern on material. Stick animals 
paper, fold them in six each way for guiding in position as shown in Fig, 6, cut out moon and 
lines, follow piopoilionally dotted lines, etc., in stais, and stick in position. 
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To woilc, have a piece of deep blue felt, 
50 in X 30 in., cut 4111 strips of light blown, 
and tack fnmly in position on edges. Now chalk 
the middle point of each side and cut out trues 
and bushes m green felt by drawing round papei 
shapes These should form a continuous stiip 
for each side (Fig. 8) Tack in place. Now di aw 
around animal shapes and cut out ducks white, 
fowls yellow, labbits grey, moon and stais white. 
Tack all fnmly in place. 

The edges of the felt may be closely ovciscwn, 
as in Fig 10, oi back-stitched as in Fig it, 
with stiong thread. If the stitches are fnmly 
woikcd, theie is no need to piotect the edge 
in any other way The mg should be backed 
with hessian. 

Knitted Rugs 

Tlie strips and pieces on which children learn 
methods of simple knitting make veiy successful 
rugs, and the work can be well giaded in diffi- 
culty. F01 tlie following methods, coarse knit- 
ting cotton of the kind sometimes used to knit 
dish cloths is used, and No. 7 needles. The 
cotton is knitted while in its natural colom, and 
tlie pieces are dyed the required coloiu befoie 
tlie rug is made up. All knitted rugs should be 
backed with hessian 

The foui methods described are all composed 
of small pieces, as this gives a chance of dyeing 

Knitted. Rug's 


Method 1 Stuped 1 \ itg, 36 in, x 18 in, 

Cast on lb stitches and knit two stups of 
plain knitting 01 gaitei stitch, each 18 in. long, 
cast on 10 stitches and knit two stups of 28 in 
These arc foi the sides; dye them black Now 
cast on eight stitches and knit four strips of 
28 m , cast on 4 stitches and knit five strips 
of 28 in. Dye the narrow strips red and the 
wide strips black Ovcisew together (Fig id), 
using same knitting cotton and a coat so needle. 

Method 2 : Checked Rug, 32 in, x 16 in. 

Cast on 12 stitches, knit 12 lows of gartei 
stitch, then cast off; this will pioduce a 3 in. 



Fig. 12 Method 1 

m different coloiu s and also makes it possible 
for large classes to make a piece or two pieces 
each, and so soon complete the mg But the 
same ideas could be adapted tolaigei strips and 
shapes by simply adding more stitches if tlcsn cd 


Fig, 13 Method 2 

square Knit 32 of these. Casting on 36 stitches, 
knit two strips 16 in. long, and casting on 8 
stitches, knit two strips 24 in. long Dye 16 
squaies oiangc and 16 blue; dye tlie 
strips blue Oveiscw the pieces to- ^ , 

gctlier (Fig 13), changing the 

cliiection of the io\vs of knitting I 

— ^ in the alternate squaies, so that 1 

in two squares of a low tlie 
lines of knitting aie horizontal and in the 
• other two vertical, as lines in Fig 13. 

Method 3 ’ Dovetail Rug, 48 in X 22 ui . 

Cast on 16 stitches, knit 8 iows, cast off 
8 of tlie stitches, and knit the leniaining 
stitches foi 8 rows The lcsult will be a 
piece tlie shape of Fig 14. 

Knit 60 of these ; dye 30 led and 30 grey 
Join them as shown in l T ig. 15, Knit stups 
for edging as dcscnbcd m picvious method; 
these should be dyed giey and joined on. 

Method 4 Tn angle ling, 18 in, v 2G in 
Cast on 2 stitches, then turn, and knit i 
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make i, knit i. Turn, and knit I, make i, 
knit 2 Continue in this way, making a stitch 
after turning and knitting one in eveiy iow, 



Fig. 15 

Knitted Rugs: Method 3 


until there arc 15 stitches on the needle ; the 
lcsnlt will be a. triangular piece with holes cm 
each lower edge caused by the made stitch 
(Fig- 16). 



Fig, 17 

Knitted Rugs: Method 4 

Knit 84 of these pieces and 24 of half the 
size. Dye half gicen and half fawn. Join as 
shown in Fig 1 7, back with hessian, and bind 
the edge with plain green carpet binding, 

Thrift Rugs 

Being able to make use of ceitain parts of 
worn-out gai ments and pioduce thoroughly suc- 
cessful articles has a great value from both prac- 
tical and character- training points of view 13 ut 
it is not always easy to find suitable articles 
and methods Rug making, however, opens up 
many opportunities. 

Method 1: Old Stockings Rug, 38 in. x 20 m 
With little effort 011 the part of the teacher, 
a surprising number of stockings with quite good 


legs and worn-out feet can be collected, These 
make excellent rugs and even used in tlieii 
natural coloms, which will piobably be beige, 
flesh colour j giey, and black, arc quite satis- 
factoiy If brighter coloms aie lequired, the 
lighter stockings should be dyed before the}'' are 
piepaied for use in any other way 


Thrift Rug's 



in progress 


Fig. icj 




To Prepare Cut off the foot and cut 01 rip 
the hem at top Now start cutting round and 
round the leg fiom the top in a strip about 
l£in. wide in a sillc stocking and in to 1 in 
in a thicker stocking, As the strip falls fiom the 
scissors it will become tubular One stocking 
will make a strip about 12 yd long Cut up a 
number of stockings in this way, join the lengths 
neatly with a needle and matching cotton, and 
make into a ball, This is made up with a Strat- 
noid crochet hook, size 7 (Fig. 19) 
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Make Ioul chain and join into a 1 ug, All tight 
with double crochet, then crochet lound and 
louncl, woiking two double ciochet into one as 
icquired to keep work flat, Continue in this 
way until the circle nieasmcs 6 in. acioss. Make 
18 of these elides in beige colour, fasten off 
the crochet of each ciiele in the oidinary way, 
and sew the cut end of the stacking strip fnmly 
to tlie back with strong thiead. Make ten 
smaller circles in black, o.\ in. acioss, oveisew 
these circles together fiom the back, as shown in 
Fig 1 8, and woik two lows of double ciochet 
all lound the edge, woiking two stitclies into 
one wheie lequiied to keep tlic mg flat Back 
with bright colouied hessian, which will show a 
little between the circles and brighten the lug 

Method 2 : Old Stockings, Circular Rug, 34 in, 
Diameter 

Start as in Method 1 and work till ciicle is 
12 in. across, then continue working until a 
laigc circle 34m. acioss is obtained, adding 
extra stitches where required to keep work flat 
and changing colour as indicated in Fig. 20 
Beige stockings, if dyed icd, go a sort of plum 
colour, and this method makes a delightful mg 
in beige and plum colour. 

Method 3 : Old Stockings, Oval Rug, 37 in, X 
20 in, 

Woik 13 chain, turn, and work a double 
ciochet into eveiy chain, but three double 
ciochet into chain next to last, and four into 
last to turn end. Woik up other side of chain, 
making thiec double ciochet into first chain, 
and working cxtia stitches to turn end flat 
Work round and lound in this way, changing 
colour, as shown in Fig, 21 

Method 4: Quilled Rug , 40 in x 24 in. 

Materials Old sacks which have been well 
washed, and any strong cloth fiora old garments , 
No 5 Star Sylko 

_ These nigs are excellent foi bedside mgs on 
linoleum covered floors. Cut thirty 10-in . squares 
of sacking and fifteen io-in, squaies of cloth; 
the latter may be alt one colour or seven light 
and eight dark, accoi cling to the material at 
hand. The cloth squaies may be made up of 
two or more pieces joined and pressed if it is 


found difficult to get 10-in. squaies fiom worn 
garments. 

Tlie pattern is obtained by papei folding, 
Cut a 6-in. squaie of paper, fold and cut as shown 
m Fig. 22 A and B , open out paper and place 
it on centre of a piece of cloth (Fig 23) Diaw 
carefully around edge of pattern with chalk, 
then paint outline with white pamt. The small 
circles in corners may be drawn either fieehand 
or by marking lonnd a small coin placed in 
position . 

To work, lay cloth on one square of hessian 
and tack round centie on right side; now turn 
to back and tack down 1 m. turning all round 
(Fig 24). Place second piece of sacking on back 
and tack in centre ; turn this edge to edge with 
cloth and tack and oversew all lound so that 
theie is a square composed of three thick- 
nesses which looks like Fig 25 on each side, 
except that the pattern will be on one side. 
Turn to the right side and back-stitch eveiy 
pait of pattern, taking the stitclies light 
through. 

It is suggested that the cloth in the rug shall 
be in tones of grey and black, and that the 
quilting stitclies shall be one squaie oiangc and 
one jade gieen. When all the squares aie 
quilted, they should be stiongly oversewn to- 
gether fiom the back (Fig. 26), and the whole 
have an extra backing of sacking. 

Method 3 : Old Fell Hats 

A collection of discarded hats is fust made; 
the softei kind are best. Remove any wire 
stiffening or lining, the hats aie then cut in 
pieces, which may be strips, squares, or oblongs, 
according to the shape of the hat Foi this 
cutting no mailnng out or gieat care is reqiuied, 
as the hats aie simply cut to get them into 
manageable pieces for soaking and pressing 
Soak the pieces in tepid water for half an lioui, 
keeping each colour in a sepaiate bowl, so that 
the colouis will not run together. Spiead out 
the pieces between two old dry towels, and 
thoioughly wring either with tlie hands or by 
passing through a mangle or wringer. Leave 
until half dry and then pi ess flat with a hot 
iron 

The design is planned by means of tem- 
plates, and it wall be found an easy way of 
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Stitch Rugs on Canvas 


Method I 


Fig. 33 


Full size 
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building up patterns to make a numbci of card- 
board squaics, triangles, diamonds, hexagons, 
rectangles, etc , and keep them in a box ready 
foi use 

Use a squaic template (Fig, 27), lay it on 
light-colouicd felt, mark round with chalk, and 
cut out (no turnings) 32 whole squares, 14 half 
squares, 4 quarter squaies. Now use the shape 
in Fig. 28 to cut out 40 bine and 40 giey Using 
the shape in Fig. 29, cut 10 pieces in black. 
Fit together by tacking in position on cheap 
calico (Fig. 30), starting on a tacked line coi re- 
sponding to AB. When all are in position, over- 
sew fiom the right side with strong thread; do 
not take the stitches thiough the calico backing, 
which, when all arc oversewn togethei, is re- 
moved, the side which was against the calico 
being taken for the light side. The side with 
the oversewing is backed with strong material 
to pi event rubbing. 

The success of this method depends a great 
deal on the careful cutting of the parts One of 
the difficulties is that, of the hats collected, it 
is unlikely that there will be any two of one 
colour; but it is surprising how effective these 
rugs can be when from necessity, instead of all 
black, black, grey, and dark brown are used for 
one part, and, instead of all blue, several shades 
of blue and even mauve aie used together. 

Method 6 : Patchwork Rug 

The cloth foi the patchwork is cut fiom 
worn garments. Templates are again used for 
the design. Cut, in stiong biown paper, 15 
hexagons of 3 in. side, 8 diamonds formed of 
two equilatcial triangles of 3 in. side, 8 half 
diamonds lengthways, 8 half diamonds width- 
ways, 4 quarter diamonds, and 6 brick shapes 
6 111. X 4111. 

Now cut the hexagons and buck shapes in dark 
cloth and all the diamonds in light cloth, allow- 
ing i in. turnings. Tack each piece of cloth to 
a piece of paper, tacking in the centre of the 
shape. Take £ in. turnings to the back and tack 
veiy accurately round each shape (Fig 31) — a 
lot depends on the accuracy of this tacking, and 
it is a good exercise for cliildien, When all are 
tacked, fit them togethei in correct order, as 
shown in Fig. 32, pick up piece by piece and over- 
sew from the back. When all are together, pi ess 


fiom the wrong side and back with stiong 
material, take out alL tack in gs, but the paper 
will not move as it will be caught at the edges 
with oversewing stitch 

Stitch Rugs on Canvas 

Any of the shorter simple canvas stitches can 
be adapted to rag making, but no long stitch 
must be used as it would not stand wear. 

The canvas stitch methods described aie 
worked out on ordinal y double thread mg can- 
vas, in 6-ply rug wool or, if economy is an im- 
portant factor, thrums left from carpet weaving, 
which can be obtained veiy cheaply. Wool 
unwound from worn knitted garments will 
woik well if sufficient strands to equal the lug 
wool are used Method 4 is woilced in knitting 
cotton. 

A large bodkin is the best needle to use, and 
foi starting and finishing simply leave an end 
of about 2 in., which should afterwards be sewn 
fiimly to the back of the worked stitches. These 
rugs need no backing. It is best to turn a narrow 
hem on ends of rug, and, having the coirect 
width canvas, use the selvedge at sides ; whip this 
over and over with wool worked close to make 
a firm edge befoie starting actual rug stitch. 

Method 1 : Rectangular Rug , 36 in. X 18 in. 

This is woilced in half cross-stitch over one 
intersection of canvas The stitches should not 
be pulled too tight. Fig 34 shows stitch being 
worked tovvaid the right ; Fig. 35, stitch toward 
the left. Fig. 36,5titch turning corner J Fig. 33, 
pattern for quarter of rug, AB showing quarter 
the width, and BC quarter the length The mg 
looks well in grey and blue. 

Method 2 : Rectangular Rug t 22^ in. x 18 in. 

Use cross-stitch over one intersection of 
canvas. Fig 37 shows pattern of mat, AB 
being the width and BC quarter of length 
plus bolder Figs. 38 and 39 show woilcmg of 
stitch. Black and oiange is a suitable colom 
scheme 

Method 3 . Rectangular Rug , 32 in. X 14 in. 

Use gobelin stitch Fig. 40 shows pattern of 
rug, AB being quarter tile width and BC quarter 
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tlie length- Fig. 41 shows woildng of stitch, and 
Fig. 42 turning of corner, 

Method 4. Rectangular Rug, 32 %n, X 18 in. 

Use of double cross-stitch in knitting cotton. 
Fig 43 shows pattern, AB being half width, 
BC quarter length. Fig. 44 shows the stitch. 

Method 12 



Fig. 43 



To woik it, make an ordinary cioss-stitch ovei 
two intci sections of the canvas, bringing the 
needle out at A instead of at lowez- coiner, 
continue as shown in Fig 44 


Stitch Rugs on Plain Material 

About the quickest and simplest of all mgs 
is that made on strong jute fabric with a simple 


embi oidcicd pattern in jute yam. Hack-, run- 
ning, cioss-stvtches and any otlieis which will 
form a squaie arc the most suitable 

Method 1 : Embroidered Rug, 24 in. X iC£ m. 

Have jute labile lequired size, liem with 
strong thread, and woik pattern in back- and 
cross-stitch, copying Fig. 45, in jute yarn, orange 
and blue. It is quite easy to follow these square 


Stitch Rugs on Plain Material 

Method I 



Fig. 46 


patterns by the tin calls of the jute fabnc Use 
a laigc darning needle. Fig shows woiking 
of back-stitch on diagonal of fain ic These nigs 
need no backing 

Method 2 : Chain-stitch Rug on Red Baize, 

40 in. X 20 in. 

On a piece of baize the icquncd size, chalk 
a line 2 in. from edge, and anothei 1 in from this 
foi boidei; mensuie divisions on boulei and 
maik witii pins Tack Sinus with white cotton, 
Now fold and maik coiner diagonals (AC and 
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BD, Fig. 47). Take a i-lb jam jai and place 
it 1 j 3 n , from comer of border on one diagonal; 
mark round with chalk and place the jar in othei 
positions suid mark round as indicated in Fig 47 



Fig. 47 Fig. 48 

Stitch Rugs on Plain Material. Method 2 


Tack all outlines of pattern, and when complete 
woik chain stitch outlines in No 5 Star Syllco 
(Fig 48). Back the mg with hessian— remove 
all white hackings. 


Pile Rugs on Canvas 

These lugs are very popular at present, The 
shoit-pile methods will he found most piactical 
for Juniors, as mats with a long pile, although 
handsome, are heavy to handle and very ex- 
pensive as to material. The plain 1 ugs are best 
made with cable wool, and the patterned ones 
in six-ply Rug Wool or caipet thuuns used 
several strands together, Ordinary Rug Canvas 
forms the foundation, and for the edges it is 
best to Inin a hem, getting the lines of the can- 
vas exactly on each other, and work through 
the threefold thickness. These rugs need no 
backing. 


Method 1 : tong Pile Rtig, 42 in. X 32 in. 

Either ordinary or spring hook may be used 
(Fig. 5"3< A and B) . Wind wool on gauge (Fig. 40 ) 
cut on dotted line; the wool will now be in 
cnglhs as A ; double in half as B. Fig. 50 shows 
knot : A hook in position, B hook pulled through 
C complete knot with ends D and E pulled 
t Hough F, Fig, 51 shows pattern for rug — four 
knots equal one square on paper, The knots aie 


worked in lows and the colour changed accord- 
ing to pattern. 

Method 2 : Short-pile 53 in, x 39 rir, 
made with Needle 

Tools am wooden gauge (Fig, 53) and laffia 
needle. Place wool under gauge and take it 
nndei single thread of canvas toward the left 
54 A)* & shows second stage of stitch, 
and C one stitch or knot complete and start 
of next. Fig. 55 shows several complete knots ; 
when the whole length of the gauge has been 
covered, it is pulled out and laid down again, 
and when the row is finished, the loops aie cut 
with scissois Fig, 56 shows pattern suitable for 
tins method or Method 3. There are fom knots 
to one squaie 

Method 3 : Use of Litchfield Needle 

Use the Litchfield needle (Fig. 52 C), and 
gauge as Method 2, but £in wide, wind wool 
on gauge and cut. Thread needle with fine, 
strong string Fig 5 7 shows needle pulling 
wool through canvas, Fig 5 8 threading string 
tin 011 gli loop of wool, with finger and thumb 
of left hand holding ends of wool ; Fig, gg shows 
series of loops threaded on string. There is no 
special pattern for this rug, as these pile rugs 
can be worked from any pattern built up of 
squaies, and the pattern in Fig, 56 may be 
used 

Method 4 : Use of Locker-stitch Needle 

Wind wool into ball; thread end in Locker 
Needle, but do not cut off length; bring needle 
through canvas at starting point (Fig. 60 A). 
Pass hook through next hole in canvas to tiie 
back and pick up loop after loop of wool, some- 
what as in crochet, until there aie eight or nine 
loops on needle (Fig, 60 shows this in progiess) ; 
then thread through as Fig. 61. This can hardly 
be called a pile rug, as the woo] is not cut, but 
the stitcli makes a firm and beautiful surface 
not unlike tent-stitch embroidery. Fig 62 
shows several iows of stitch and the turn 
Patterns, as in 01 dinary pile rugs, <ian be easily 
followed by having two or more balls of colour 
underneath canvas and picking up the various 
colours as requited, somewhat as for pattern 
work in knitting. 
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Needle Woven and Woven Ruos 



Method B 
Fig. 69 



Mi ethod 5 : Chenille Rugs 

Left-over pieces of chenille can be obtained 



1 


very cheaply and quicldy pioduce a 
very good short -pile mg 

Have a piece of hessian the size 
of the rug, hem edges, and, holding 
chenille and hessian, as shown in 
Fig 63, oveisew with stiong thiead ; 
go right round edge of rug, putting 
necessary fullness to turn corneis 
flat. When row is complete, make a 
fold about J iu. away, and sew on 
anothei row. Fig 64 shows this in 
progress, go round and round until 
the rug is complete. Fig 65 shows 
quarter of the rug By sorting 
chenille into colours and having a 
pattern painted on hessian which is 
followed line after line according to 
pieauanged design, very handsome 
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mgs can be made, but the result is quite good 
if the chenille is sewn in variegated colours as 
they happen to come without any pattern. 

Needle-woven and Woven Rugs 

In giading weaving up through a school, mg 
making may well foim part of the scheme 

Method i : 'Needle Weaving. 

The giound material is very important ; Swiss 
canvas, of which Fig. 67 is a full-size diagram, 
is the best F01 the weaving use jute yarn 
It is essential that the warp threads lun length- 
ways 111 the rug. On canvas 46 in x 30 m. turn 
and hem 1 111 hems on sides. Diaw out six 
brown blocks of thread above side hems, fringe 
ends for 3 m , and knot (Fig. 66, B) Leave a 
space of 2 in. above fringe, then draw out six 
brown blocks; leave 1 in. space and lepeat. 
Weave border, as shown in Fig 68 (method, see 
Fig 67) in orange and blue. The orange weaving 
will start at Fig. 67 B exactly as the blue has 
started at A. Weave alternate blocks of oiange 
and blue on draw threads at sides of rug. I11 
drawing threads for bordeis across rug do not 
take them right across, but stop at points corre- 
sponding to Fig. 68 A and B , and firmly button- 
hole cut ends 

Method 2 : Cardboard Loom and Jute Yarn 

On a piece of stiff cardboard, 10 in. X 6 in , 
rule a margin of iin., and measure ^ in divi- 
sions on lines AB , CD, Fig. 69 Bore holes 
thiough at divisions, Now make waip, using 
soft string. Bring needle through at A , using 
a large knot, which can afterwards be untied, 
and leaving a long end, which can be thieaded 
through when weaving is finished. Pass needle 


to the back at C and bung to the fiont at E. 
Continue in this way until all the holes arc filled 
and loom looks as Fig. 69 Now do plain weave 
simply under and over each waip tin cad, using 
a bent laflia needle Weave 24 lectangles, 
two half size, and four longer ones foi ends of 
rug in green, and xx rectangles and two half 
size in yellow. Thread all ends and oveisew 
together, as Fig. 70. Back with hessian. 

Purchase 0/ Materials 

It is veij' important that collect materials 
be used for the various methods described. 
Also, if the ciaft of nig making is to be 
successful and profitable in a school, that 
these materials be obtained as cheaply as 
possible. The following list may, therefore, be 
helpful — 

Apphqnd Rugs. Method 1 . Coloured hessian and 
velveno from The Needlewoman , 126 Regent StrceL, 
London 

Method 2 Coloured felt Irom The Dryad, Handicraft 
Dept. ^ 2 St, Nicholas Street, Leicester 

Knitted Rugs Methods 1, 2, 3, and 4 Knitting 
cotton from Cox & Co., 09 and 101 New Oxford Street ; 
for dyeing use Drummer dyes 

Slilth Rugs on Crim/ns Methods i, 2, 3, and ami 
Pile Rugs on Canvas, Methods, 1, 2, 3, and 4' All rug 
canvas, six-ply rii(j wool, carpet thrums and chenille 
from The Newcastle Wool Co., 160 New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. All special needles and hoolcs, 
vools, linings, and bindings from Messrs Hammonds, 
Paragon Squaie, Hull 

Stitch Rugs on Plain Malenal Method j . Jute yarn 
and jute fabric from The Dryad, Handicraft Dept (as 
above) 

Needfe-uoven Rugs Method 1 Swiss canvas from 
Mcssis Hammonds of Hull 

Any materials named in the various methods winch 
do lint appear in the above list can he obtained from 
the otdmary local drapery 01 house-furnishing shop 
Prices of mat ci lals have not been quoted, as any of the 
firms mentioned will send most comprehensive price 
lists and patterns on receipt of a post card 


7-(LM0Gf,) 



BEADWORK 


I T lias been said that aiL is a pmt of child- 
hood's kingdom, if indeed it is not that 
kingdom itself. 

Beiuhvork is one of the aitistic ciatts, ca- 
rdated to the other bianclies of school hand- 
work , di awing, needlework, basket! y, etc., and 
admirably adapted as a practical and fascinating 
subject for the thoughts and fingers of children 
of all ages. 

The egg bieakfast tabic basket shown in 
Fig. i gives one example. 

The small Howeiing plant in Fig. i is made 
from one of the wooden egg cups used with the 
breakfast egg basket. The curving stems are 
made from thin strips of cane, mecisuung about 
6 in, long, and dyed to a leaf green shade. The 
little cup is filled with one of the modelling 
pastes and the ships of cane simply pressed in, 
The weight of the paste serves as ballast to keep 
the small pot solidly upiighl. The flowers con- 
sist of small flat beads, shaped at the edge, as 
shown in Fig. r ; they do not cost very much, and 
are supplied in a vaiicty of colours and sizes. 
Fach llower is made of two beads, a larger 
and u smaller one of different shape and con- 
basting colour. They are pressed on to the top 
of the cane stems and the tips opened a little 
to keep them in place, 

Bead manipulation constitutes an excellent 
finger exeicise and channel of sclf-exptcssion. 
It gives a free hand in the art of design even to 
little children. For from the very beginning, in 
the simple process of the arranging and t liread^ 
ing of the beads, in the choosing and blending 
of the colours and shapes in forming their fust 
little bracelets and necklets, the first principles 
of older, balance, and proportion are, however 
unconsciously, inculcated, together with the 
ideal that the aim of all decoration should be 
to enhance but never to take away fiom the 
usefulness of the at tide, and that nothing should 
be over- decorated. 

The infinite vaiiely of beads and of their uses 
makes bcadwnrk a ciaft o[ unlimited scope and 
interest. 


Necklaces 

The top line in Fig. 2 shows a few of the ordin- 
my natme fonns, beans, berries, nuts, that so 
greatl)' attract childicn in making their fust 
little chains and necklets. Dried, bored, dyed 
01 painted in blight coloms, pink, mauve, blue, 
green, oiange, red, brown, and so on, these make 
pretty beads. Some of them, like the Fiench 
bean, for example, have beautiful delicate rose, 



Fig. 1 

Bead Decoration Joy Baskets , etc. 


mauve, and othei vai legated natural tints of 
their own Children should learn to appiecialc 
these lovely tints and shadings that Nature has 
painted upon her offeiings. The rose hip, oak 
apple, acorn aie ail "lichiy adorned' ' all that 
they really need is a little extra slice n which can 
be given them quickly by rubbing in a soft cloth 
sprinkled with O'Ccdar or other oil, and finish- 
ing with a diy polisher 

Where colouiing is requiied dyeing is a simple 
and quick method: Diummer, Fairy, or any of 
the ordinary makes will do. Piepare the dyes 
ill a number of receptacles, each holding its own 
colour, in sufficient propoi tion to cov cr the beads, 
and leave them in overnight. When thoioughly 
-10 
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diy they also may be given a polish with the 
cloth. 

Boiing can usually be done quile easily with 
a file tang, the soft end of a small thiee cornered 
file. If the beans, etc., have become veiy hard 
it is best to use a hot knitting needle. Cover the 



Fig. 2 

Nature Forms and Coloured Beads 


end with cloth so that it foims a handle, and 
heat the steel sufficiently to burn tluough the 
niateiial withouL too much forcing, 

Colour Combinations 

Fig 3 shows four small necklets, atti active and 
easy foi little fingeis. 

A consists of plain ruby tinted glass beads. 

B . glass opaque china beads, oval shaped, 
with smallei emerald glass ones between 

C. Here the ovals aie jade green, and the 
small lound ones between are cleai glass. 

D. Variegated colouis aie used in this, blue 

coral, amber tinted, and led. The laige facet 
bead joining the double string is green 
front ccntjc beads me giadcd in sjzc. / 


12. 51 

Chiklicn love bright colours. Blue and led 
beads aie great favourites wilh the little ones. 
Of all the coloius of the rainbow, we aie toldj 
blue is the happiest. Blue is said to inspite and 
chaini. Red is believed Lo act as a stimulant 
that tin ills and quickens, ft has been called a 
sacicd coloui, because it is a symbol of the 
blood-tic that links all Eai Ill’s children in the 
bonds of brothei liood. 

The coloui instruction given in the Infant 
classes will have familiarized the children with 
the primary and secondaiy colouis, and so 
enable them to make many pretty and lisu mon- 
ions blendings in their beadcraft exercises 



Fig. 3 

Simple Necklets, Pendants, and Bracelets 


The small biacelet, F, Fig. 3, is vciy simple 
to do. E shows it in the pioccss of tin ending 
This is an example of the nuuij' pretty buieelets 
and necklaces that can be foimcd with long 
shaped beads and bugles. In slanging, the 
tin cad is passed llnougli the hole horn both 
^ncl^]1^t\m4hreads (fussing each oilier inside 
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the bead, as Lite illustration shows When the 
last bead is tlncadcd the cuds me passed thiough 
the first bead again and knotted firmly. The 
knot falls into the liollow between the two beads 
and is l bus concealed. 

The two necklets in Fig. 4, A and B } show a 
vaiiation by adding the small pendent drops. 
Tliis is a slight step in advance in tin coding and 
airangernent of the beads. A is composed of 
oblong and oval beads alternately placed. The 
oblongs are blue opaque beads, the ovals cleai 
glass. The large cut glass bead at the centre 
front is a deep amber coloui, just like a biown 
diamond. The small round drop beads are also 
clear glass. 

The method of threading the necklace pen- 
dants is as follows: the end of the tin cad will 
be tied to a small metal clasp, and the oval 
bead threaded first, then the oblong, and so 
on, alternately, till the ball of the beads aie 
strung. Then the large centre bead is threaded, 
and one of the oval drop beads, and the small 
round one underneath it. This done, the needle 
is passed back tliiongh the oval bead and 
the thread pulled up tight, which makes the 
hist little pendant drop. Next the four round 
beads aic tlueaded and the needle passed back 
through the luigest one and the two small ones 
above, and again the tin cad pulled up tight, 
f mining the second pendant diop, and so on 
till the five drops aie completed. Then the 
icmaindei of the necklace is s tiling. 

I11 B the square beads aie of wood, painted 
deep gold, the small beads between blight 
red, the three bugles, mauve, the round drop 
ones red. The pendanL heads here are threaded 
just in the same way as at A 

In this simple manner of threading, all soits 
oi varied bead pendants can be prettily ai ranged 
at the front of necklaces. Di op beads ananged 


all lound a necklace make a dainty vaiiation, 
the di op heads in a vivid contrast to the straight 
ones, emciald and indigo blue, or garnet red 
and crystal, for instance 

Another style of necklace can be made by 
threading a length of small beads and dividing it 



Necklets with Pendants 

into three or moie io\vs, then drawing them 
between a large bead at given intervals all 
round. 

For stringing purposes it is well to use the 
proper bead thread which can be proem ed ui 
various colours Or a strong, firm linen thread 
well waxed, is good. The ordinary embroidery 
thread can, of course, be used, in which case it 
should be doubled over m the needle for strength. 
The threads must be cut Long enough to tie at 
the back and a knot made, or the needle passed 
twice through the first bead to hold it in place 
whilst tin ending. 

Round millinery elastic does also very well for 
threading, when the little necklet can be slipped 
over the head. 


BEADS IN NEEDLEWORK 


The two tiny head diops at the top of the 
sketch, Fig, 3, G and H i will serve to suggest 
the many and vaiicd pendant arrangements 
that can be formed in this simple and attractive 
way. And they make very useful and dainty 
finishings at the ends of nairow, or gatheicd, 
waist and neck-lielets, or hat bands, the coiners 


of bags, sachets, pin cushions, wall pockets, 
studding the ends of lamp and candle shades, 
etc., such as shown in Fig. 5, for example. 

Using harmonious colours and shapes the 
pendants can, of corn sc, be lengthened and made 
as decorative as leqmred. 

The dainty set of cream and milk jug covers 



BE AD WORK 




shown on the diagram (Fig. 5) forms a fascinating 
little piece of bcadcraft for the Junior girl to 
make at school. W eightcd and decorated with 
blue, pink, 01 gold beads, tbe}^ lighten up the 
lea table as well as serving the hygienic purpose 
of protecting the milk 


matcnal, and, the thread being held about \ in. 
horn the edge to form the loop, passed back 
through the bead again and the button stiLcli 
continued. The double threading of the bead 
is rcquiicd to make the loop stxnng 

The method of working the beads round the 




Beads make Pretty Decoration 


In making these the in turned edges are basted 
neatly first, then worked with button stitch, 
inserting the beads spaced at intervals of about 
1 in. apart. There are several ways of attaching 
the beads, but the simplest is by threading them 
in when working the button stitch itself: thzit 
is, so many stitches are woiked, then the bead 
is threaded and the needle passed through the 


edges of the little purse bag and pochette is 
just the same as foi the jug coveis That is to 
say, the beads arc button stitched on, but here 
in the working the bead is drawn up close 
to the edging, and one or two stitches— accord- 
ing to the size of the bead — are worked between 
each. This is to allow space for the beads to lie 
close against each olhoi without overlapping. 


SIMPLE BEAD FLOWERS 


Looped Petals 

The tiny looped flowerets shown m Fig, 6 aic 
the first simple form of flowei making with 
beads. Each little petal is composed of a row 
of embroidery or other small beads thi ended on 
a 6 in. length of floral wire The threaded beads, 
measuiing about lAim long, arc passed to the 
centre of the wire, bent to the shape of a petal 
and one or two twists given at the base to keep 
them in place Five or six petals are made in 
this way, the ends are then passed thiougli a 
laiger glass or wooden bead, as shown in the 
diagram at Fig 6. A single bright colouied bead 
will serve for the centie or hcait of the flower; 
thiead it on to the wiie and Lwist to hold it in 


place. Mien pass Lhe ends through the calyx 
bead with the petal stems, press the calyx bead 
up and twist one 01 two of the wires round the 
base to hold it firmly. Five or six of such little 
blossoms will make a dainty bouquet. 

To form a leaf bend the centre of a 7-in. length 
of stiff xnillinciy wire to the leaf shape and 
thiead sufficient green beads on it to covci one 
side of the shaped portion only, twist together 
at the stem. Half the beads should now he on 
each side of the shape Take a long length of the 
finei floial wile and thread several inches of 
the small beads. Attach one end at the top and 
begin to wind over the face and round t Lie back , 
at each turn the wire is twisted lound the fiamc 
in the mannei shown at Fig 0. One of the beads 
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on the fiamc will ho pushed up between each io\v 
of those laid along the face Continue Ibis until 
the leaf is covered, then twist at the bottom In 
hold secure For a small bouquet as many leaves 
may be made as there aie flowcis. Wiap all the 
stems together with a strip of cicpe paper, or 
with raffia, silvei papci, 01 embioiclery thread. 

Covered Petals 

Many of the smallci flowcis familiar to the 
childien can be quite faithfully reproduced by 
shaping the petals first with the stilfer wire and 
then co vc ling with threaded beads in the manner 
just described. Natuie's colouiings should bo 



followed as far as possible The shaping of 
leaves and petals, and the choice of beads for 
stamens and calyx invite a careful study of the 
natural fomis. The stamens are made in the 
same way as the flower centre, by twisting a 
number of small beads separately on to wire 
stems and passing the ends tluougli the calyx 
bead with the leaves and petals. 


Single-threaded Bead Flowers 


the ccntic of a pin. lengLh of fine copper, or 
floial, wnc The double turn of the wire keeps 
the fust bead horn moving, and additional rows 
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Threaded Bead Leaf 


aie added as lequned — the numbers first in- 
creasing row by low, and then decreasing again 
accoiding to the shape the leaf is to be. When 
finished, the ends of the wire are twisted to- 
gether to foim the leaf stem. A little spray of 
3 or 4 leaves can be twisted togethei and bound 
with raffia or embroidciy cotton in readiness 
for binding in with the blossoms 
Petals (Fig, 8) are formed in the same mannei. 
The pom Led top is begun with a single bead, a 
rounded or straight top with 3, 4, 01 moie beads 
in a line, the centre one being fixed in the 



The Centre and Petal 


Fig, 7 shows the method of fourung laiger 
(lowers with beads threaded singly to form 
petals, leaves, and centres, 

Begin the leaf. Fig 6, by threading one bead in 


maimer previously dcscubcd and the first row 
curved to llie shape desired, then the other rows 
added to follow out the shape of the particular 
petal, The petals are then bound together with 
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a little cluster of beads at the centie. Fig. 9 
shows such a blossom finished The centie beads 
aic threaded m the manner shown at Fig. j. 
One Iaiger bead forms the centie and 4 or 6 



A Threaded Bead Blossom 

smallci ones aie wired to it. The wucs me then 
twisted beneath to form a stem. 

A Simple Spray 

The spray of led bellies and leaves at Fig 10 
will piovide an interesting task for young 
fingers. The steins are made of the stiffer 
millmeiy wire, which is afterwards coveicd with 
blown or green raffia to give them a natmal, 


stem-like appearance. Red wooden beads are 
threaded singly on the ends, and the 1 a Ilia nr 



Fig, 10 

Leaf and Berry Spray 

wire lightly picssed into the hole to keep Lhem 
in place. The leaves can be made by sewing the 
si 1 ape 111 buttonhole stitch with gieen raffia on a 
piece of canvas, then cutting it out and mounting 
on wiie, covciing it as the beny stems. Several 
leaves are bound in to a separate spi ay, and then 
beiries and leaves ai ranged gracefully and 
bound together. 

Bead coveicd leaves aic equally suitable fm 
these attractive and icalistic JiLlJe sprays. 


MAT MAKING AND DECORATION 


Cork Mats 

The inset coik mat, Fig. 11, has a thin ply- 
wood circular base with holes boied round it at 
intervals of about J111. J 111 coloiued cube 
beads aie fixed to these by simply tapping a 
wooden peg through bead and hole and cutting 
it off flush at top and bottom Befoic fixing, the 
base should be stained to the colour it is desired 
to be, and the shade of the beads chosen in 
accordance. A dark brown or green base with 
led beads makes one good and serviceable com- 
bination, It will be seen that the cork inset is 
easily removed from this ingenious mat foi the 
necessary washing. 


Fig 11 also shows the method of aLlacliing 
the same small colowod beads Lo the edge of 
the moie oidinaiy coik mat The but ton hole 
stitch movement of the needle fonns a locking 
stitch that holds the bead tiiinly in place. When 
the edge is completed the thread is fastened off 
with one 01 two button stitches and passed back 
a stitch or two and knotted. These mats can 
be made to look as at Li active as they aie useful 
if the beads aic selected in blight, hnimouums 
colon 1 ings. 

Flat, Wooden Beads 

The mats m Fig 12 aie made up cnlucly of 
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polished wooden beads measuring 1 Jin, squaie 
by Jin. thick. The beads ate in varied colouis 
and bored both ways on the flat Mats are 
usually formed fiom squaies containing 5 or 
7 rows, that is, 25 or 49 beads xespectively 
We have indicated j 11st one 01 two of the many 
simple and ingenious variations that may he 
introduced with this type of mat, and also the 
method of arianging the beads to form patterns 
in coJoiu. The edges may be decorated with 
half-round beads of the same type, or with the 
long bugle shape beads. One of the mats shows 
small square beads placed between each of the 
laigei ones. 

A g in. long needle tlueaded with strong, fine 



twine is used for these; it is passed through the 
fust row and then on through the other paiallel 
rows, crossed at the coiner, and the remaining 
rows sewn in the same way. The beads are then 
pulled tightly together and tluead is strongly 
knotted, It will be found that only alternate 
edging heads can be taken in with the first 
sewing. The remainder must be attached with 
a second sewing, 


diagram attached. The first low is sewn with a 
long double tluead and consists of two beads 
and one bead alternately until 20 beads deep, 



Mats made with Flat Wooden Beads 

The threads ale used continuously to sew the 
succeeding single rows, joins being made when 
necessary. When squaie is completed the threads 
aie drawn taut aud finished off With a knot. 



Fig. 13 

Mats Arranged in Mosaic Fashion 


Mosaic Patients 

The mats in lug 13 ate made from Jin, 
colon ied cube heads, bored one way. The 
method of sewing will be cleaily seen from the 


When a design is chosen, the number ol squai es 
should be marked off on a sheet of paper, and 
the squares lepresenting the design filled in with 
the respective colouis, it is then quite a simple 
matter to follow out the pattern correctly. 
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LESSON SCHEMES AND EXERCISES 


T HE physical education of the child covers 
a wide field, and includes an increasing 
variety of activity each with its special 
part to play m the physical development of the 
child, Healthy development depends, prim- 
arily, on good functioning of the vital organs 
These organs can be maintained in a healthy 
condition only if a sufficient amount of vigorous 
muscular exercise occurs in the daily routine of 
the child's life. Further, such exercise can only 
yield its maximum benefit if taken in the open 
ail, with its tonic and invigorating effect. The 
Physical Training lesson must be, therefore, a 
daily peuod of vigorous activity taken out-oh 
doois, whenever possible. 

The Lesson Scheme 

i I n trod net 01 y exercises, 

(rt) Running, etc 
(£) A lhythmic jump. 

2. Trunk excicisc. 

2 a Break (i) A gcncial activity cxeicise 
3 Arm exercise, 

3 a Bieak (2), A gencial activity exercise. 

4, Balance. 

5 Jumping and Gaines. 

It will be seen that general activity cxciciscs 
pieclommate in the fesson, and that these altci- 
nate with the excicises which have a special 


effect, viz, the Trunk, Arm, and Balance exer- 
cises, This alternation of the two types of 
movements involves constant changes in the 
position of the class, giving opportunities for 
vigorous activity all through the lesson, and 
calling foi alertness and quickness of response 
on the pait of the childien. 

The lesson is a composite one, including both 
group and individual competitive activities, as 
well as movements chosen for their specific 
effect on the body 

Organization oj the Lesson 

To obtain the host lcsults the activities should 
follow quickly after one another, there being no 
"dead” pauses when the class is inert, i.c. inac- 
tive both physically and mentally. The lesson, 
then, should be memorized and the organization 
planned and visualized by the teacher I11 this 
way the lesson will be conceived as a whole, 
instead of as a series of disjointed activities, and 
the lapid succession of its vanous parts involv- 
ing continual aleitness will lcsull m mental as 
well as physical stimulation 

Organization is hugely concerned with the 
grouping of the children, f 01 mat ions, and the 
mobilization of the class 

(1) Grouping of the ('In : sv The class should be 
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divided into four Learns, icd f blue, green, and 
yellow, each child wearing a band (ovei one 
shoulder and under the opposite aim) of lus 
Learn colour, 

(2) Team Leaders, These must be chosen for 
tliuii efficiency ancl power to act as leadeis, but 
the opportunity to lead should not be restricted 
to onLy one member of the team. It is a privilege 
valued highly by the children, and although the 
chief duties of team leaders may be limited to 
the most efficient, oppoit unities for tempoiaiy 
leadership, such as otlen occur in the lesson, 
should he distiibuted widely. 

3, Formation * — 

(rt) Exercises on the Spot, (i) lt Free" forma- 
tion. The childien space themselves over the 
giound so that each one has ample room to do 
the exercise. Childien tend to crowd together, 

R I V_V/_V_V_V_V_V_V 

£ B |v_v„v_v_v_v_v_v_v 

2 v I v_v_v_v_v_v_v_v_v 
u. ■ 
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X TEACHER 

Fig. 1 
Open Files 

and they should be trained and given practice 
in spacing themselves generously. 

(li) The Square Formation. Each team forms 
one side of the square To allow of sufficient 
space each team joins hands with aims extended 
sideways, 

(lii) The Circle or Ring, However many form 
the ring, the aims must be fully stretched when 
the hands arc joined. 

(iv) Open Files or Team Places The following 
method of taking this formation is recommended, 
O11 the command, " Leaders to your places, run 1" 
the leaders go to their places, preferably marked 
by chalk lines, with four or more paces between 
them, and with rigid (left) side towards the 
front, and facing the teacher. 

At the command, “Call yo-ur files in," each 
leader loudly calls his own colour, and his team 
place themselves in line with him with both 
arms extended sideways and finger tips touch- 
ing. At the command " Turn/' all jump to face 


front, lowering the arms as they do so. This 
method calls for active pai ticipation of the whole 
class, throws responsibility on the leaders, who 
correct the alignment of their teams, and ensures 
that generous spacing that means space and aii 
mound each individual, and which always marks 
the trained class (Fig. 1 ) 

(£) For Exercises Involving "Class 1 * Move- 
ment. (i) Free Formation. The children move 
freely over the playground, following their own 
individual paths, and avoiding contact with 
others. 

(ii) The File. If this is used for running or 
slapping the “loose” file is geneially to be pic- 
feried. In this the spaces may be uneven, and 
the faster runners may overtake those 111 front 
of them (on the outer side), so that no child's 
movements are hampered by the one in front 
of him, To prevent the class from crowding in 
to the centre, as tends to happen, the course 
must be maiked by “posts” of some description 

(in) The Flank Line. The children stand side 
by side, but with double arms' distance between 
them. 

(iv) The Circle. As previously described, 

4. Mobilization of the Class The constant 
changing of class format 1011s calls not only foi 
alertness on the pait of the class, but also foi 
the giving of ready and concise directions by 
the teachei. The verbal directions can often be 
supplemented by gestures, especially in the early 
stages of the training. 

Facing and astride positions are always taken 
with a jump — and a high one. Commands aie 
“With a jump to the left (right, or round-about) 
— turn I " ’ “With a jump, feet astride — place * " 
or “Feet astride— jump!” 

Although for convenience in the text leds and 
blues are always linked together, and likewise 
greens and yellows, no fixed mlc like this should 
be followed, but as much vanalion as possible 
should be introduced. 

Equipment 

1. Coloured Bands, One for each child (i-i£ 
yd. long) in four blight colours Worsted biaid 
(Double London) is obtainable at all sacldlcis' 

2, Jumping Ropes Two al least, about 18 ft 
long. 
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3 Canes . Four or more bamboo canes, 3-4 ft. 
long. 

4, Small Hoops. Three for each team about 
18 in. in diameter. 

5, Four posts or bases to maik the tiack. A 
bioonisticlc cut in half and inserted into a 
wooden base, 6 in square, makes a suitable post, 
and* if holes are dulled thiough it at 2-in. inter- 
vals, it will serve as a jumping stand. 

6, Chalk . Block chalk is recommended, and 


HS9 

there should be lour good-sized pieces, kept in a 
tin, at hand throughout Hie lesson 

7. A Whistle. 

Clothing 

What is needed is that the body shall be 
hampeied as little as possible by r clothing, and 
that there shall be the fieest play of light and 
air upon it that can be achieved. 


GENERAL ACTIVITY EXERCISES 


These aie vigoious movements based on 
miming and jumping. They have an immedi- 
ately stimulating effect on the organs of lcspiia- 
tion and circulation, and because of this they 
should occupy the gi cater part of the lesson. 
Running . (1) Each one should run at top 
speed, no one being hampered by a slower one 
in front of him, and to avoid this the “ loose" 
file is advisable. (2) Running should be given 
for the most part in short periods with mo men- 
tal y pauses between them, as occurs in games 
If the running is given in long penods it deteri- 
orates as the childrens" energy and interest flag. 
The necessary pauses should not be "dead/ 1 
unoccupied ones, and are provided for by the 
taking up of some formation or body position 
(3) After vigoui has been established lightness 
should be aimed at, but this must not be ob- 
tained at the cost of vigour. 

Skipping slep t or skipping, as it is now gener- 
ally called, whereas in running the forward 
movement must be emphasized, in skipping the 
upward spring should be stressed. Because of 
this, skipping can take the place of lunnmg 
where lack of space does not allow of the children 
going at full speed in their class 1 tinning, 01 
where the surface or unsuitable footgear aie 
likely to pioduce bad falls. In this connection 
it is noticeable, as an invariable fact, that chil- 
dren rapidly gam in control with piactico of 
these vigorous activities, and that tumbles aie 
the mark of an untrained class unused to vigor- 
ous and ficc movements. 

A, Introductory Exercises 
There should be immediate activity for eveiy 
child. Where possible, diiections may be given 


befoie the class leaves the classiooni, so that the 
activity may begin as soon as Ulc clnklien reach 
the playground, The mtrndnctoiy activity, 
although vigorous, should be m shoit spurts, 
so that the childien aie not rendered unduly 
breathless at the beginning of the lesson. 

There must be the minimum amount of time 
spent in organizing the activity A simple 
activity — a short period of miming 01 skipping 
followed by a run into a specified formation — is 
probably the best kind oi Intioductoiy Exercise 
for a Junior class 

1. Examples of Iniroductory Activiiifs 
Standard I 

Group leading or Steer the Ship. Each team 
follows its own leadei, keeping behind in a file. 

Follow my Leader, with various steps and 
figures. 

Free skipping; at whistle, skip in twos. 

Fiee skipping in twos; at whistle, pacifiers 
swing round togcthci. 

Skipping, in ficc fen mat ion, following the 
teachei , at whistle she turns and chases them. 
Those caught join teachei and help 111 chasing. 

Running in loose file , at whistle 1 un to sides 
0/ pJaygiound. 

Group leading ; at whistle form one ciicle 

Running hom one end of the playground to 
the other 

Standard If 

Zig-zag running (see Standard IV, Lesson 2) 
at whistle nin to ncaicst wall. 

Ei ec limning, or skipping, at whistle make 
one cnclc. 
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Free running, or skipping; al whistle, one 
team makes a cucle and the rest a larger one 
outside it. 

Group lending , at whistle («) teams make 
circles "anywhere," i.e. at the place they happen 
to be when the whistle goes, (b) teams make 
circles in coineis, (c) teams reverse diiection, the 
last one leading. 

Free skipping ; at whistle teams find leadcis 
and form circles or files behind them. 

Fiee skipping ; at whistle leds and blues stand 
still and greens and yellows skip in and out 
amongst them. At next whistle reverse this and 
so on. 

Standard III 

Free running ; or skipping, in ones, twos, or 
threes as the number is called. 

Running in loose file; oil whistle, (a) turnabout 
and run in opposite direction, (6) teams form 
circles u\ comers, (c) jump high in the air and 
continue running. 

Zig-zag running , at whistle stop, at next 
whistle continue running. 

Running in file following the teacher ; at 
whistle form a square, each team forming a 
side. 

Running in loose file ; at whistle teams find 
their leaders and make circles. 

Group leading; at whistle form one big circle, 
two circles, or four ciicles as pieviously specified. 
In forming the two circles, two teams join 
together as previously arranged, and for the 
four circles each team forms a circle. 

Standard IV 

Running and jumping ditches, marked at 
opposite sides of playground. 

Running in loose file ; at whistle (a) form circles 
of four, one of each colour in each cucle, (6) 
each one turns all the way lound, and the 
1 aiming continues in the same diiection as 
before. 

Skipping in circle, hands joined ; at whistle 
leadeis run to centre and join hands, and teams 
foini files behind them. 

In a flank line at side of playground, run 
across to opposite side; at whistle (a) stop, 

(b) stop, turning round to face starting point, 

(c) turn and run in opposite direction, 


2 Rhythmic Jumps 

These aic of the skip and astiide jump type, 
done on the spot. They occur in the lesson as 
follows — 

(а) As introductory exercises following the 
taking up of team places. 

(б) As activity balance exercises where they 
are followed by the holding of a balance posi- 
tion, e g. astride jump to eight counts finishing 
in knees bend position, 

T caching Points — 

Work first for individual height, not for 
uniformity of class rhythm. 

Practise the landing in crouch position. 

Arms should always be free . 

The jumping should stop either [a) at the 
whistle or (b) at the end of a ceitain number of 
jumps, previously stated. 

Il is a mistake to have a complicated series of 
movements. If this is attempted, the child's 
attention will be distracted, and he will fail to 
put his whole effort into the attainment of 
height in the jump and a full stretch of the body. 

B. Breaks 

These aie General Activity exercises, and are 
placed in the lesson after the trunk and the aim 
exercises, They should be carefully thought out 
and should make a definite demand on the 
physical capacity and mental alertness of the 
class. The following points should be observed 
in the choice of bi eaks — * 

1. They should be suited to the age and 
capacity of the class. 

2. The breaks taken in any one lesson should 
differ from one another, wheie possible, in — - 

(а) The formations used. 

(б) The type of competitive interest involved 
— group as against individual competition. 

3. If competitive, the conditions must be fair 
for all. 

The break does not entail a relaxing of effort, 
but a change 111 the type of activity from the 
piece ding exercise, and should be looked upon 
as being of equal importance in the training as 
other paits of the lesson. 

Vaviely in Break s It is chiefly in the breaks 
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that the teacher finds opportunities of intio- 
duemg the unexpected element in a lesson. Tlic 
working out of one's own breaks adds much to 
die mtciest of the lesson from the teacher's 
standpoint, 

Examples of Breaks classified according to the 
formation used and arranged in order of difficulty — 

1, Free Formation 

"Get behind me" — [a) free, (&) m twos, (c) 
in threes or fours. 

As far as possible before the whistle blows, 

"Twenty" slaps or runs anywhere 

Around "me 1 ’ and post in a given diiection. 

"As far away as you can" — in ten leaps, 
long stops, jumps with feet together, etc. 

Fiee running or skipping , at whistle teams 
get behind leader. 

Slap in twos , at whistle (0) change partners, 
(6) make rings of four and skip round. 

Tiy to keep behind own leader. 

2, In Open Files 

Inner files round outer hies, ancl stop in own 
place. 

Ditto and stop facing partner in outer file 
holding hands and in knees bend position. 

Reverse files. 

Each one in inner file around his partner in 
the outer file, once or twice around. 

"All run" file race, the first and last ones in 
the files acting as posts, or touching end walls. 

Inner files serpentining down outer files. 

3, In Circles 

Skip in one circle; at whistle (a) teams make 
ciicles in corners, (b) teams make files 111 corneis, 
(c) make circles of fouis, one of each colour in 
each circle, (d) when teacher calls a number, 
say "three," the class makes circles with that 
number in each circle. 

Fiee skipping at "one," make one cucle at 
"two," reds and blues make one circle and 
greens and yellows another at 11 tluee," at " four" 
each team makes a cucle. 

Teams form circles in corners, around a post 
or chalk mailc. The teachei calls two colours 
and these teams change places, seeing which 
can make its circle the more quickly. 


In a Double Circle 

Ihe leadeis make a small ciiclc in the centic 
of the large cucle. All skip to left, and at 
whistle the leaders stand still, keeping hands 
joined, and the teams foim files behind them 

Reds and blues form a circle and act as posts, 
greens and yellows stand behind them each with 
a post (partner). The outer ones run once around 
the circle and finish facing partner (who has 
turned lound) with hands joined and in knees 
bend position. 

Skip in one circle : when a colour is called, say 
"red," the reds make an inner circle with the 
lest joining hands in the outci circle 1 when 
another colour is called, that team takes the 
place of the reds, and the reds lejoin the outer 
circle. Theie should be no pause in the skipping. 

4. In One File 

fiy to pass the one in front on outer side, 
mark the track with posts, 

Catching the tail. 

On whistle (ft) turn about and run in opposite 
direction, (6) spring high into the air and con- 
tinue running, (c) stop, (d) turn all the way 
round and continue 1 mining in same diiection. 

5. In Four Files 

Group leading , at whistle (ft) teams foim 
circles, (6) 11m to team places, (c) form files 
behind leaders. 

Group leading, each leadei waving her band 
above her head: when she loweis the band her 
team stops : the band is then given to the second 
one, who becomes the new leader, llie fust leader 
going to the end of the file 

6 . In Lines 

One flank line, closs to the opposite side with 
[a) giant leaps, (fe) giant steps, (c) galloping 
sideways, singly ancl 111 twos. 

Two flank lines on opposite sides of play- 
ground, cross over, (ft) wit h out touching, (6) meet 
paitner in centre, touch hands and 11m back 
to own side, (c) one side makes arches by 1 aising 
the joined hands, the othcis pass underneath the 
arms. 

"Runs," individual and m teams. 

"Thread the Needle" race. 
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C. Jumping 

The clearing of an obstacle, involved in most 
of the jumps used in the final General Activity 
of the lesson, is to most children asornce of gieat 
interest and pleasure. It calls for judgment of 

EXERCISES WITH 
Trunk Exercises 

The trunk cxciciscs included m the lessons 
are, with one exception, of one type, involving 
a fonvaicl and downward bending of the body 



Fig. 2 

Trunk Bending Downward, Grasping the 
A nkles 

Note The strongly sketched huees mid the well 
tuckcd-in head of the Jionl child 

so that every joint of the spine is involved. Of 
all the special exercises this "big bending" one 
is tlic most important. Keeping the spine supple 
will do much to prevent its fixation into an 
unsymmetrical and drooping position. The 
movement also helps to strengthen the muscles 
which play an important part in the maintenance 
of good posture. 

The following are the trunk exorcises sug- 
gested in the lessons — 

1. Feet astride, trank bending downward, 
touching the ground between the feet. 


space and accuiatc timing of the movements 
used, and if tlie jump is worthy of the child's, 
effort it encourages pei severance ancl the over- 
coming of difficulties. 

The jumps suggested in the lessons aie 
described in the notes 

SPECIAL EFFECT 

2. Crouch position, keeping the hands on the 
floor, stretch the knees and tiy to touch the 
knees with the head. 

3. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
holding the toes 

4. Feel astride, trunk bending downward, 
beating the ground between the feet, down and 
up quickly, 

5. Feel astride, tiuuk bending downward, 
grasping both ankles. (Fig 2.) 

6. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
beat the ground between the feet thiee times 
and stand erect. 

7. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
putting head on ground. (Fig. 3.) 

8. Feet astride, trunk bending sideways, 
elbow to knee. (Fig. 4.) 

9. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
grasp one ankle, head on knee. (Fig. 5.) 

10. Feet astride, trunk bending downward, 
tapping ground with fingers, knuckles, palms. 

11. Feet astride, trunk bending downwaid, 
beating the ground for three counts and holding 
ciect position for thiee. 

General Teaching Points 

The feet must be kept firmly on the ground, 
and the knees pressed back throughout the 
exercise. 

The bending of the body must be as complete 
as possible, the head to take part m the bending 
also. 

The movement should be repeated 5-6 times 

Time should be given in the downwaid bend 
position for an effort to be made to take the 
movement to its fullest extent, and the children 
should be encoiuagcd to make this effort. It 
is the continued effort to carry Lhe bending 
farlhei that is lequired, not the holding of a 
fixed position. The teacher must watch this 
effort, giving full opportunity for it, but must 
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give the command "up" before the power of 
making the effort is exhausted. 


Arm Exercises 

The following arc the arm exercises suggested 
in the lessons — 

Alternate arm punching upward. 

Aim stretching upward, in one movement. 

Crouch position, change to standing on tip- 
toe with arms stretched upwards. 

Alternate arm punching forward with tiunk 
twisting. 

Alternate arm stretching upward in one 
movement. 

Infoimal tug of war, in twos. 

Aim swinging sideways and upward. 

Double aim punching upwaid, 

Aim stretching upward in one movement 
and swinging sideways and downwaid, 

One arm upward, arm changing with forward 
swing. 

One arm circling, with hand support on knee. 

Alternate arm punching to opposite side 
(Fig. 6 .) 

General Teaching Points 

The movements of the arms should be accm- 
ate, and the exercise must, therefore, be shown 
as accurately as possible 

Vigour is a characteristic of the exercises sug- 
gested, and in most of them speed of movement 
should be aimed at. 

Body Posture, In many children, owing to 


ligidity of the shoulder joints, the body tends 
to lose its upiight position when the aims are 
raised above the head. There then 
occur a slackening of the knees, a 
bending backward at the waist, 
and a drooping of the head. The 
children must be framed and en- 
couraged Lo get a complete sketch- 
ing upwaid of the whole body as 
well as the aims, and to laise the 
chin so that the head is kept in 
the normal position, 

Balance Exercises 

These have a twofold value — 

(a) In the conscious control which 
is involved in holding the body in 
a position in which equilibrium is 
difficult to maintain. 

{h) In the training of the muscles which aic 
involved in holding the position, which is usually 
an erect 011c in balance exercises The position, 



Fig. 4 

Trunk Bending Sid always. Elbow on Knee 


if held correctly, helps to establish the "fed” of 
coricct posture. 

The balance positions most frequently m use 
are — 

Standing on tip -toe 



Fig. 3 

Trunk Bending Downward, Head on Ground 
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Holding one foot behind. 
Hugging the knee to the chest . 
Knees full bend position. 


to the children, if the position foims the conclu- 
sion to a simple jumping or running activity, 
examples of which will be found in the sugges- 



Fig. 5 

Trunk Bending Downward, Grasping one A nkle 

Note: The second from the left, has allowed hey left 
fool to move wrd hey left twee to bend slightly. 



Fig. 6 

Am Punching Sideways [to opposite side) 
with Trunk Twisting 


Knee raise position, tiows for lessons. The number of combinations 

These positions can be taken as simple exeiciscs of these simple movements is extensive, and 
from the standing position, but a stronger effect ficsh examples will probably suggest themselves 
is produced, and they become more interesting to each individual teacher, 
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TYPICAL LESSONS 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

1 Introductory 

Exercises 

2 Trunk 

2 a. Break (1) 

3 Arm 

3 ft. Break (2) . 

.] . Balance . 

5 Jumping . 

[a) Free skipping, nt wills. tie skip in Uvos. at next whistle singly again 

and so on B 1 b 1 

( b ) “ Into one big ring — run 1 ' ' 

[p) Running on the spot, like “wooden men 1 '; slop on whistle 
(Astride ) Trunk bending downward, touching the ground between the feet 
As fai away as possible before the whistle goes , stop on whistle 

Alternate arm punching upward , 

“Around me and post" (in given direction) (Fig 7) ! 

Skip jumps, on whistle, hold foot behind , 

Running in loose file, jumping ditches (Fig 8) ‘ 

. Free 

Circle 

Circle 

Circle 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

File 


NOTES 

Introductory Exercises (a) Encouiage good spacing 

(c) Running on the spot Give this 111 shoit penods 
say eight to ten springs, then a momentary pause 
Repeat fom or five times. 

2 Trunk Exercise, Commands: “Touch tlie ground 
between the feet “ — “Down I Up I " Repeat five to six 
times 

3, Ann Exercise Commands Anns ready foi 
punching — place)" “Alternate aim punching upward — 
begin I stopl" Takeitto eight counts, then a momentary 
pause j and repeat this, say, loui times 

3/1 Break (2) The children are 111 “Tree” formation 
facing the tcacliei for Lhc last cxcrciae, She calls 
"Around me and post — go 1 “ She holds ouL lici left arnt 
to the side to indicate that it is on this aide of her the 
children pass fust. The children iun as hard as they can 
along the broken lino following the direction ol the 
arrow. The second and succeeding times Uic direction 
of the ninning should be reversed or the clilldron may rim 
around the post first 

5. Jumping, Let each team start at a ditch, well 
spaced to allow freedom m the jumping Aflei, say , 
once round, or earlier, reverse the dnection of the 
running Encouiage high jumping ovei the ditches. 
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Running in Loose Fife 


STANDARD I (7-8 Years) Lesson 2 


Exciciscs 

Description 

Formation 

I Introductory 

(n) Children skip, m fiec formation, following the teacher At the whistle, 

Free 

Exercises 

she turns and chases them , those caught join the teacher and help 111 the 
chasing 

(b) Skip jumps All face the teacher, at the whistle jump to face the 
opposite way and continue the jumping 



Free 

2. Trunk 

(Ci ouch position) Keeping the hands on the gioimd, stretch the knees 
and try to touch the knees with the head 

Circle 

2a. Bieak (1) . 

“Prancing ITorses’ J (111 twos) (Fig 9) . . - 

Free 

3, Arm , , 

Ami & ti etching upward 111 one movement 

Free 

3a. Break (2) 

Skip m one big ring, at whistle teams make circles in corners Then aL 
next whistle bnclc to one circle and repeat, going to different cornors Lhc 
next time 

Circles 

4 . Balance 

Running on the spot Willi knee 1 ? high, at whistle “hug” the knee to the 
chest 

Free 

5 Jumping 

Bunny jump foi ward (Fig- ro) ■ ■ 

Lines 


NOTES 


1 Introductory Exercises (a) Those caught might join hands m .1 long line, dropping Llic bauds when lhc wins Lie blows 
and they chase Llie lest _ _ . . 

(Zi) Skip Jumps, It would be well to blow the whistle so that a lhvthmic sequence ol jumps, say, 1, G, 01 a is tahen in 
each direction. 


B — (E ,3<56G) 
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2, Trunk Exercise 
kn.ee s-bcnd position (I< 


Commands — " Ci our li position — place "SLietch the Luces— up 1 

ig. i , with fingei-lips Loucluilff the (pound between the knees 

0/1 TJ VO/ 1 Zl I T \ 'I 1^¥- 



Fig. 9 

Knee-raise Position 

Nofe Ti lu Jiosifioji is f/inl for "PtAiicujg Houses," 
taken ftcely "anywhere," in twos 


down 1 11 Ci ouch position is 

2 a. Break (i) "Prancing Horses” The "body must be 
kept erect and the knees zaised high Can be done in stow- 
running time with a spnng fiom foot to foot, oi in skipping 
step Lime 

3. Aw Hums* Command- "Ann s tic telling upward 
in one movement — up' down!” The auns tiavol up the 
sides of the body to the shouldeis and then sti night up into 
the "arms npwaicl stLctcli" position Tlic movement is a 
quick and caiUuuious one from start to finish. The dtnvn- 
waid movement is made in the same way. 

\ Balance , Class faces the teachei m "fice" founation 
Each knee is "hugged” to the chest m turn, the teacher 
indicating by lier hand, or by doing the exeicise with the 
class, which Knee is to be raised. 

5. Jiunfmig. Pveds and blues form up \w one Line with 
giecns and yellows behind them. Each line in turn does 
Bitnny Jump to the opposite line. 

Start in crouch position, and the jump is done by fust 
moving the hands forward, then with a spring bringing the 
feet close up to them These Lwo movements follow one 
another without a pause. 

Vvvvvyyvvv v ( 5REEN5 & YCLL0 W 9 

VVVvVVVVVVV REDQ & BLUES 


i j i 


Fig. io 


STANDARD I (7-6 Years) Lesson 3 


Exercise 

Tjcsci iption 

Formation 

1 Introductory 

(a) Run from one end of the playground to the other Repeal several times 

Fiee 

Exorcises 

(k) Skip jumps, lifting the knees as high as possible 

Cncle 

2 Trunk 

(Astride) Ti unit bending downward, holding the toes 

Circle 

2 a break (1) . 

Fiec skipping, at whistle teams make ring mound their leadeis, who hold 
up their bands 

Free and 
ciicles 

3. Arm 

Crouch positron changed to standing on tip- toe with aims sketched 
upwards 

(a) "Out of my sight — go 1" (where possibilities of hiding exist), oy 
(i>) Reds and bines at one end, greens and yellows at opposite end oi 
playgiound, change places without touching 1 

Free 

3a Bieak { 2), 

Fiec 

Free 

\ . Balance . 

Free shipping, ut whistle, take crouch oi knees-bend position , 

Free 

Jh Jumping 

Thread through hoop, jump ovei cane and through the second hoop (Fig r 1) 

Files 


v 

V 
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Fig. ii 
Threading 
through 
the Hoop 
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STARTING 

'POSITION 


O 



CHILD 

HOLDING 

CANE 



FINISHING 

POSITION 


NOTES 

t. Jiiimhiefory Eiertises As this is not competitive, the children line 
up mfoimally, but well spaced 

2 Trunk Everctse, Command "Holding the toes— down I up f ” The 
child ton grasp the toes, and, pulling with the aims with bent elbows, try to 
get the head as near to the ground as possible. Repent five Lo six times 

2 a Break (1) At each repetition, a diffeient member of the team can 
act as leader, the one clioscn holding up her band when the whistle blows, 
to indicate Iici position to the others. 

3 Arm Evcrcise. Commands' "Crouch position— place I” "On tlio 
toes wiLh arms a notched upward— up 1 down'" Repeat five 01 six times 

Break, (a) At the whistle the children run back to the teacliei. 

(6) The two teams at each end line up informally, buL well spaced 

5 . Jumping. The diagram shows Lwo teams in position At the woul 
Go/ the leader 111 each file "threads tjnough hoop" ( j c pirks il up, 
yuls it over liis head, and passes it down his body and jumps out of Lt}, 
jumps ovei the cane, threads Llirough second hoop and stands behind it 
facing the cane. Each one in turn follows on as soon ns the one in fionl of 
him is through the first hoop, 
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Lesson i 


Exercise | 

i 

Description 

Formation 

j. Introductory 
Exercises 

M Free skipping, at whistle reds and blues stand still, and green* and 
yellows continue skipping in and out amongst them At next whistle 
revei se this 

(b) Leaders call their teams into files . ... * 

(c) Running on the spot, eight with knees stiaight, eight with knees high 

1 I'icu 

1 

Files 

1 Files 

2 . T ru n k 

(Feet astride ) Trunk bending downward, beating Lhe ground between the 
feet — down and up quickly 

. Cucjc 

2 a Break (i) 

Group leading, at whistle leaders call their teams into files 

Tiles 

3. Arm 

(Feet astride ) Alternate arm punching forward with tiunk Lwisting 

Li ncs 

3« Break 

Running on the spot, at thistle the two inner teams quickly change plat os 
with the outer teams, and continue running on the spot, At next whistle 
files go back to then own places. At next whistle, sLop 

Files 

4. Balance , 

Crouch position, change to standing on tip-toe ... 

Free 

5, Jumping . 

jumping over cane and chtcli (Fig. 1 2) 



NOTES 

i, Introductory Exercise, (a) Encomage veiy gcncious spacing 

2 7 'tunk Exercise, Command "Beat the ground between the feel, down ami up 
quickly- — go 1 11 "Again — gol ,r and so on If possible bent the ground wiLh the palms uf Die 
hands and get Die head close in to the Knees. 

2rt, Break (i). "Group leading" — each leader, with his team m a file behind him, goes 
where Jie will over Dio playground, so Jong as he does not "cut through" another Loam, Jn 
this Brcalt the leader starts off, carrying lus band above his head, immediately on Die 
command, "Follow your leaders — gol" the teams Tall into files behind their leaden, as 
quickly as possible 

3. Arm Exercise, Lei the class face io the side for this, as Llu*re will thus he more room 
for the punching, 

Command. "Anns ready foi punching — placet Punching — begin! stop I” The hands 
are clenched, and elbows are bent so that the hands are close to the shoulders in the "i early 11 
position. Punch as hard as possible straight forwaid, keeping the fceL (astride) stonily, bat 
getting a strong twisting of the trunk ivjfii cadi movement of the arms. 

4. Balance Command, " Crouch position — place!" "On Llic Locs — up 1 (lo\vu! M The 
movements should be quick and strong, and the whole body strcLched when on the toes. 

5. jruJj^ujg ( over cane and ditch) 'I wo teams line up facing Lhe ditches and the o Llicu U\ o 
facing the canes. All follow on one aftoi another, each one after jump lag, running cm, aiumul 
post, and joining on to the end of Lhe hue doing Die next jump Encourage good spacing, so 
lha t each has a good clear jump 
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Jumping over Cane 
and Ditch 


STANDARD II (8-9 Yeats) Lesson 2 


Exorcise 

Description 

1 

Formation 

| 

r Introductory 
Exercises 

(«) Gioup leading, at whistle teams make circle 1 ? with hands joined 
Repeat seveial times 

ib) Skip jumps, trying to get as high possible 

(Feet astride ) Tinnk bending downward, giasping one ankle (Fig s) 

Tiy to keep behind leader without touching him , 

1 Files and 

1 Ciules 

1 J'DUJ Jlltb 

2. Trunk 

, Four files 

2a Break (1) . 

1 Fice 

3. Arm 

Alternate aim stretching upward in one movement 

, Free 

3 a Break (2) 

Skip in one cncle; at whistle teams make circles m coiners and continue 
skipping, and at next whistle back to one circle 

1 Clide* 

4 Balance 

Free slapping ill twos; at svhi*tle partners lace, joining both hands, and , 
take knccs-bend position (Fig 13) ^ 

Free 

5 Jumping 

Forward jump over widening brook (Fig. f 1) 

File 


NOTES 

t Tn troducloi y Exercises, (rt) At whistle, tenuis should aim at making Lhe cndci? as fJiiulJv as pm 'si bit* 

(b) Give Lius in sliorL periods such as would allow six or eight jumps foi most t hildren, and then slai 1 again 

Frank Exercise Commands, " Gmsp the JigJii (infl) aukli — iltwn! up I" " Now Lhe olhci one- down 1 up' and 

so on, 
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2<i Break (i). The teacher, who kails, F-lumlrt give the class a really Rood run, as well as putting in. plenty of twisting 

and^turning aiul uha^nge^o^ ^ nes al - c ^rawn across the playgiound, aiul tlic class forms up at one side. Following 

one behind the other, they lun up and down in paiallel lines, jumping the ditch when they come to it At its widest part Lhe 
ditch should not be Jess than the best jumper can cover 



Fig. 13 

Knees Full Bending, in Twos 

Note' The pressing downward and outward of th& knees , especially good 
in Nos 4 and 6 (from lhe left). 'The erect spine, with the weight well bach 
over the heels, The head positions, 1, 4, and 6, have maintained a good position, 
the others have allowed the head to droop Jorward, The position is taken 
in lice formation 


STARTING POSITION OF CLASS 



Fig. 14 

Jump over Widening Brook 


STANDARD III (9-10 Years) Lesson r 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

1. Introductory . 

(a) Running 111 file, following leader; at whistle, run to sides of ground, 
each team to the side previously specified. Repeat, changing the position 
of the teams 

( 5 ) Skip jumps, lilting knees as high as possible . 

File and 
| square 

| Square 

2 Inink 

(Feet astride,) Beat the ground thiec times and stand up Repeat five to 
six times 

Circle 

1 

2n Break (1). 

Leaders make a small circle in centre, the rest a ling outside, With hands 
joined all skip to left (leaders to right) , at whistle, leaders stand still, 
keeping their hands joined, and teams form files behind them 

Cncles 

3 Arm 

Arm swinging sideways and upward . 

Files 

$<i. Break (1). 

Iluici files, following their leaders, run mound Lhe adjacent outer hies, and 
finish each one facing her partnei m the outer file, with hands joined. 
Partners then change places, so that outer files now become inner files, 1 
and the race is repeated 

Files 

4 Balance 

Each team forms a circle with bunds joined , all gallop sideways to left, 1 
or light, at whistle, stop and take knees-bend position (Fig. 19, p 1280) 

Circles 

5. Jumping 

Jump the swinging rope . , 

Circles 


NOTES 

1, Itltroductorv Exocises, {«•) Give short pcnods of running and before slatting specify to winch side each team is to run, 
On the whistle each team forms up m a line — side by side, but well spaced — all facing the centre on the side of the playground 
specified for it. 

(A) Command, M Ship jumps, lifting the knees as high as you can — go l slop ! 11 Give the jumping \\\ short pcnods, allowing 
for an average of si\ jumps in each period, The children jump in their own time. 

2. Trunk Exercise, Command t ''Beating the ground three tunes — clown l i, 2, 3!" After “three 11 the children return 
to the erect position without waiting - for a command, The beating of the giound is to induce the biggest bending of the 
body possible, and on “ three” <a particularly strong cflart should be made to get the head right down between the knees. 

2a. Break ( 1). At the whistle, when the leaders stop, and the teams race to foim files behind them, no “cutting 
through anoLher team should be allowed. 

3 “1 rtu h xerotic lhe arms nui?t lie carried up in undo circles, Lhe body kepi elect (no leaning backward from the waist), 

and chin kppL well oil chest 

in. Break {?). Tins Is .1 competitive move men l, and lair conditions must bo established. The outer files foim lhe track, 
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d the Tnst ancl last ones in each of thebe files must be on a level wjlli the coricspondjng' one jn Ihe oilier file The rJuklicii 
should be trained to take up the conect positions, llie reason foi them being explained 

S. Jumping Arrange the class in Lwo circles, two teams in each, There are generally to be found m anv class e<u lain 
rlnldieii who, with a little piacticc, can swing the rope efficiently, it is, rnorcovci, a coveted task and, with cnconrageinoiU 
children will practise the swinging so as to be proficient enough Lo take on Lhc woik in the lesson. 


STANDARD III (9-10 Years) Lesson 2 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

1 Introductory 

(a) Running in a loose file, keeping outside posts, at whistle, teams find 

Flic and 


their leaders and make cncles ... ( 

circles 


(b) Four skip jumps facing front and four facing the opposite direction 
Repeat until the whistle blows 

Files 

2, Trunk: 

(Feet astride) Trunk bending downward, giasping one ankle (Fig 5) 

Files 

2 a. Break (i) . 

Reverse files , . , 

Files 

3 Aim 

Double arm punching upward 

Files 

3 a, Break (2) 

Catching the tail , ... 

One file 

4 Balance . 

Swing 111 twos, at whistle take knees- bend or knec-iaise position, facing 
parLner with hands joined (Fig 13) 

Free 

5 Jumping . .. 

Jump the cane ancl ibi cad through hoops (Competitive m learns) (Fig 15) 



NOTES 


Repeat with short periods of running. Stop on last whistle (two blasts), nml leaders call 

Feet linn on giouiul, knees pressed back, pull with 


1. Introductory Exercises, (rt) 

Uieir teams in to open files, 

2. Tntnk Exercise, Command, " Grasping left ankle — down! up! 
the arms (bending the elbows), and tiy and touch knee with head 

an Break (r) Command, '* Reverse files — go I’ 1 Each 
leaclei turning to left, or light, ancl followed by the rest of her 
blc, runs down the side of hei team and btands m tlie place 
previously occupied by the last of hor Leam, but facing III llic 
opposite direction 

3a Break (z), Tin* class forms up m one file at the side 
of the playgiound, ancl posts arc placed at the corners of the 
trade, At" the command "Gol" all run as hard ns llicy can, 
following their leaflet — the head of the snake — who tries lo 
catch up with tlie last one — tlie tail The size of l lie Uack 
depends oji the si*c of Hie class, but the "bend” must have a 
reasonable chance of ca Idling the ,r tail" without prolonging 
the running unduly. 

p Balance Exercise, Partners join hands aiul swing luund 
together as quickly as they wish. Encouiage swinging m both 

6 . three hems 

F 5- /nulling The diagram shows two teams in position At 

Y the command, M Gol JJ all run foiwaid, jump the cane, go 1 omul 
the post and thread through hoops, in turn The team hark in 
^ . its starting place fust is the winner To thread through the 

Al J hoop, pick it up, pass it ovci tlie head, slip it clown llie body, 
S' and step out of it 


Tig 15 
Jump the Cane 
and Thread 
through Hoops 
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STANDARD III (9-10 Yeaiis) Lnson i 


Exercise 

Description 

Formation 

1, Introductory 
Exercises 

(a) Group leading at whistle (i) form one circle, (n) two ciicles, (m) any 

0 tiler variation 

(fr) Fom skip jumps and two astride jumps 

Fire 

Circle 

2 Trunk 

(Feet astride ) Trunk bending downwaid, putting head on ground (Fig 3) 

Circle 

za Break (1) . 

Partners on opposite sides of ground , each one takes off lus band and puls 
iL on tlie ground behind him At command "Go," each one runs across 
to the opposite side, picks up Ins partner's band, runs back to centre, | 
exchanges band with partner and puts it (Ins own) on, and then, joining 
hands, they take knees-bend position (Fig 13) 

Two flank 

1 lines 

3 Arm 

Arm stretching up waul m one movement, and swinging sideways and 
dowmvaids to sulcs 

Four files 

3 a Break (2) 

"Anything yon like" for, say, two minutes 

Fice 

4 Balance , 

Astride jumping, landing in crouch or knccs-bciul position l-alvi hu-my 
in another direction in tlie landing 

Four files 

5. Jumping . 

Giant leaps (Fig. 16) . 

i our lines 
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NOTES 

1. fiiti'orlitclory (a) Specify llie foniiatlon to be taken up on 

wins tie before the group leading begins, thus, "On whistle, icds and blues 
form a circle at this end, ami greens and yellows a cuclc at the opposite 
end," Other variations suggested aie (fi Circles with, say, five, six, seven, 
etc., in each ; (ii) circles with one of each colour in each 

ib) This can he taken m children's own time for maximum height, ol 
working in a uniform rhythm, , . 

2 Trunk Eurcisc. Command, "Head on the giound— clown I up! 
Naturallv, the kind of siufoce will determine the use of this evcicisc. 

3a. Brcak{2). Keep sUictly to the Lime stated 

5, Jumping. At the word "Gol" blues see in how few leaps they can 
reach the opposite line. Their partner in the red team count their leaps 
Blues then count for yellows and reds uui behind greens, and so on. 


STANDARD IV (10-11 Years) Lesson i 


Exercise 

Desciiption 

Formation 

1, Introductory 

(«) Free and Caught (S G.) . 

(bj Astride jumps, foul without rebound, aucl two with lebound. Repeat 
four to live times 

Free 

Four files 

2. Trunk 

(Feat astride.) Trunk bending sideways, elbow to knee (Fig 4) 

Four files 

•2a Break (1) 

Thread the Needle lace , .... 

' Foui lines 

3. Arm 

One arm in up waul, the other in downward sLieLch position, arm changing 
with forward swing 

Fom files 

3 a. Breaks). 

Inner hies "serpentining” down outci files, mound lasL man and up to 
placo (Fig 17) 

Four files 

4 Balance . 

Cham grasp position Running 011 the spot with knees high; 011 whistle, 
hold the knee-raise position {Fig 20) 

Two 01 four 
lines 

5. Jumping . 

Running oblique lugh jump (Fig iS) 



NOTES 

2. Trunk Evercise, Commands, ** Feet astride and left (right) hand on head— place / n 
"Trunk bending sideways— -down ' up!" 

The bending is taken as far as possible in the sideways d 11 cation 

2a, Break (i). Each team forms a lure with bands joined 011 one side of the playground, 
Hie last two in the team raise their joined hands, forming art aich The leader, drawing 
the othcis after him, passes undci the arch, and all [hush m a straight line as at the 
beginning The hands arc kept joined throughout, and the one forming the arch on the 
inner side passes under it in his turn, Repeat with the arch at the opposite end Variation. 
The team can finish in a cncle instead, of in a straight line 

32, Break (2). The hind file follows the path indicated by the dotted line, all following 
the leadei who pusses first in front of the leader in the outer file, using Lhe outer Tile as 
" posts,” With an. o'/cf number of posts tl\e lnnei file will finish on the inner side, as \n 
dugiam. With an even numbei of posts the inner file will finish on the outer side of outer 
file 

N. 13 , There must be the same number of posts m each of the outer files. 

4 Balaiue In "chain grasp" position the hands aie held about level with the 
shouldeis, with the elbows loosely bent Command, "Running on the spot with knees 
high — begin t n Oil the whistle, the knee is held up on the side indicated by the teacher's 
inncd hand as well as by verbal directions. It is not necessary to insist on all starting 
with the same foot 

5 Jumping. Each Lenin takes up astaiting position as shown in the diagiam, On the 
fir 5 * t jump, each will 11 take ok - ” with tlielelt foot (the one farthest from the rope), and for 
the second jump, from lhe opposite end, Willi the light foot, 

Ho Wing die rape, This should be held horizontally, atul Units should be taken at this, 
rlmnging aftci eveiy two jumps 
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"Serpentining*' 
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Formation for Giant Leaps 
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STANDARD IV (10-11 Years) Lesson 2 


Exercise 

Description 

I'm malum 

T JntiodncLoiy . 

(«) Zig-zag limning {Fig 19), at whistle, teams make fi]^ m cornci* 
(previously specified, or leaders can decide on their lespeclive coiner^) 
Then group leading and at next whistle, leaflets call Llmir Loams min 
four files 

fb) Spring steps, s lx in each <lu uction ... 

1 Files 

Four files 

2, Tiunlr . . 

(Feet astride.) Trunk bending downward, tapping the ground with finger- 
tips, knuckles, palms 

Circle 

2a Break (1) . 

Running in loose file, on whistle, (1) turn about, (2) spring high in the air 
and run on, (3) stop Repeat sevciat times 

File 

3. Ann 

One arm circling, with hand support on knee. 

Foui files 

3/j Break (2) , 

Runsjn teams (Fig. 20) 

Two flank Jmes 

4. Balance . 

In twos, with hands joined, heel nosing and knee full bending (Fig. 13) 

Two ilank lines 

5 Jumping . 

Three standing long jumps (Fig. 21) «... 

Fom files 


NOTES 

[. Introductory (ft) Zig-zag tunning. The class, in one file, run in straight lines up and clown 01 across Hie piaygiound 
(6) After six spung steps facing fiout, the class turns to the left and, without pause, lcpcals Lhe six spring steps facing 
that way, and so on until facmg fiout again Repeat the whole, turning to light 

2, Trunk Exercise, Command, "Tapping the giound with fmgcis, Knuckles, palms, four times — begin*' 1 This is a 
lliythiTUC scries of movements, the tapping with the finger tips and the Knuckles occupying one co-unt each, and the heat 
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Zig-zag Running 
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Scoring Rims 
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Long Standing Jumps 


with the palms leva, The class should call m clioius, "Finger., knuckles, pnlw t " and sr> on, cowing slraiglil up to standing 
position after the fourth tirno. 

2 a. Break (1). Specify before star Ling what is to be done on the fust, lire second, and the third blow of the whistle. Any 
suitable variations can be used, and the number need not be limited to three 

3. Arm Exercise. Place the left foot about a pace forward, with knee a liLlle bent ancl left hand resting on the Knee. 
Starting with the right arm by the side of the body, move it forward, upward, backward and downward 111 as huge a circle 
as possible. Begin the movement slowly and gradually increase the speed until the ai m is swinging louud quickly Keep the 
fist loosely closed, so that the aim muscles are not tightened up 

3rt Break (2) Runs in teams. Reds and blues foim the "wickets," and, standing teeing the line, hold out one hand 111 
front of them Yellows and greens facing ieds and blues, mn acioss Lhe pla\ ground, touch the hands of their partners in the 
red and the blue teams, and run back to place The team m posi Lion— toeing the slai Ling line as aL start of iacc— firsl is 
th e winnei , 

4. balance Following the break, the class forms up in two long flank lines down Lhe middle of the filav ground, partners 
facing and joining hands. In the heel raising and knee bending the movements should be quick and decisive, with a definite 
pause in the hcels-raisc and hnees-bend positions when these occur. 

5 Jumping The Learns should woi k independently in cliflcient parts of Lhe playground Two should jump at a lime to 
avoid overlong waiting foi Linns. The jumps are made with feet together, ami each one ti it's to gel ns f.ir as possible m three 
consecutive long jumps The distance, where the heels ionrh i» the J<i*t jump, ran be niaihtd iu chalk by another nmubrr 
of the team. 



ORGANIZED GAMES FOR GIRLS 


T HE Junior School period, 7-11 years, 
covers a range of development which 
makes it difficult to consider it as a unit. 
When the child leaves the Infant School she is 
an individualist in her reactions to the world 
around liei, including her companions * when she 
reaches the Senior School she is just approaching, 
but has not quite reached, that stage when co 
operation with others and the sinking of her 
own interests in that of the team seem natural 
and desirable, and find such satisfactory expres- 
sion, foi perhaps the majority of clrildicn, m 
the major organized team game. Dining the 
Junior School period thcie should occur a steady 
development of physical poweis — speed, endur- 
ance, skill — and of those qualities — love of fair 
play, co-opcration with others, control of self 
with keenness of inteiest— 1 which are necessary 
to the successful playing of major team games. 

Training in Games 

This includes — 

1. Training in skill or technique, i.c. the con- 
trol and development of physical movements 
such as limning and the handling of balls, etc. 

2 Training in the spirit of the game, which 
only those possessing and appreciating it can 
impart, and which can only bo imparted by 
example and inference and the play of minds 
upon 011c another. The love of fair play, the 
joy of playing, the goodwill permeating the 
competition, these arc the factors which make 
games truly recicative and so essential m 
education. 

The possibilities of training, both in its physi- 
cal and psychological aspects, during the Junior 
School period, have not yet been properly ex- 
plored, Too often these children have been set 
to play the major games with no training m the 
technique of the games and when they are too 
immature to tin deist and their complex rules and 
the cooperative basis of their tactics* or they 
have been left largely to play by themselves 
without real training or guidance. 


Classification of Games 

Classification of games according to their suit- 
ability for certain age groups is not, except 
within somewhat wide limits, very satisfactory. 
The lesults of pievious training and the varia- 
tion nr the capacity of children of the same age 
are likely to upset any classification made A 
more satisfactory basis of classification is avoid- 
ing to type and in each group the games will 
be auanged, as far as possible, in Older of 
difficulty. 

Types of Games 

1. Running and chasing games, 

2. Games practices. 

3. Mechanical team games. 

4. Minor organized team games . 

5. Major organized team games. 

Some description of those terms is necessary. 

1. Running and Chasing Games, Typical ex- 
amples of this gioup are Tag, Circle Race, Free 
and Caught, Crusts and Crumbs (S.G.). 

" S.G ,J throughout, this chapter refers to Surges 
lions in Regard to Games, issued by Iho Boaid of 
Education 

2 Games Practices. These are organized prac- 
tices in the technique of the more highly skilled 
games, and arc chiefty concerned with ball 
throwing and catching in its many diversified 
foims 

3 Mechanical Team Games. These arc based 
on inter-team competition, ancl well-known 
examples are u Aicli and Tunnel Ball" and M In 
ancl out the files relay " (S G.). In this form of 
game the movements aie pi escribed and each 
child in turn pei foi n\s them . They can vary fi om 
games involving only the simplest movements 
to games involving a considerable degree of 
skill. 

4, Minor Organized Team Games These foim 
a link between the mechanical team games, with 
their prescribed movements, and the major or- 
ganized games, of which hockey, net-ball, and 
1272 
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stool-ball arc examples. In these lattei games 
the playei is tin own on liei own initiative, and 
must adapt hci play to conditions which are 
momentarily changing' tlie rules are complex, 
and skill and endurance and co-operation with 
others are called for. The minor organized team 
games are m some cases simplified forms of the 
majoi games, and in all cases they aim, by a set 
of rules and technique and methods of play, at 
training the child in co-opeiativc play within 
the measure of her capacity. 

The Organized Games Period 

A. 7-9 years. Length of lesson, 20-25 minutes, 

i. Running or chasing game 

2 Games practices. 

3. Running or chasing game. 

4, Mechanical team games and laces, 

B, 9-1 1 yeays. Length of lesson, 25-30 minutes. 

1. Running or chasing game. 

2, Games practices. 

3 Mechanical team games. 

4. Chief game — minor organized team game. 

Agility piactice, running and jumping in some 
foim, can be introduced with advantage into 
the lessons, 

Equipment 

Balls . Foul footballs, size 1 or 2 

Small balls, of tennis ball size, one for each 
child 

Coloured bands, hoops , posts, canes, see "The 
Physical Training Lesson/ 1 page 1258. 

Running and Chasing Games 

1 All foims of “Tag" (S G. 39-43) Other 
variations are — 

(/*) Beth are ”HesT Let all one team be 
" Hcs," and see how many these can tag in one 
minute. A player can he tagged any number of 
times. 

(l>) Snowball Tag. Starl with foui “lies," 
wcaiing their bands, while the rest cany tliciis. 
Any one tagged puts on hoi band and becomes 
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a He/' but (list, she and the one who lias 
tagged liei must mn and touch one of the ciul 
walls before chasing otheis, 

2. Partner Grab All, except the "odd men/’ 
find paitneis and link aims. The ‘'odd mcn/ f 
four to six of them, according to the number 
playing, each attempt to link on to one of the 
paiis, who tiy to prevent this hy 1 mining lliuI 
dodging. When an "odd man" succeeds in 
linking on to a pair the outside one of this 
couple becomes an "odd man " 

3 Fox and Geese . This is the well-known 
game in which the Mother Goose, with hei 
goslings in a file behind her, each clasping the 
waist of the one in f 1 out, defends her brood, with 
outstretched aims, fiom the attacks of the fox, 
who, starting facing the Mo thci Goose, attempts 
by dodgmg quickly to catch (touch) the last m 
the line. When tins happens, 01 the line breaks, 
the fox scores a point and another fox takes her 
place. The game becomes more acLive foi all 
if short lines, say of six, aic arranged fox. 
Also let play foi all start at the same time, 
and let each fox have 1 or i\ minutes for her 
catching 

4. The Red and Blue Flags The class stands 
in two lines, about tlueo paces (10 ft.) apart, 
at one end of the playground, with the leader 
in the centre of the giound Both lines face the 
leader and at the command, "Forward-march * M 
all maicli foi ward keeping m line. The leader 
holds, out of sight behind her back, a ml band 
m 011c hand and a blue in the other. At any 
moment dining the marching fin w aid of the 
lines, she suddenly miscs one hand above her 
head. II the icd band is laiscd all turn, the 
giecns and yellows hying to catch the otheis 
before they icacli Home (behind line /IB). If 
the blue band goes up all run forward, the reds 
and blues chasing the giccns and yellows, who 
me safe when behind the line OP, (Fig 1 ) 

Games Practices 

These should aim at giving facility in throwing 
and catching bails of cdl kinds — footballs and 
small balls — undei all sorts of conditions, such 
as long and slant distances, high and horizontal 
throws, aiming at taigels of vat v mg height. 
BuL playei s should, above all, gam skill in 
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handling the ball while on the move , and while 
dodging and avoiding other players 

I. Individual and Free Practice Free indi- 
vidual play with balls is valuable, but the teacher 
can do much to stimulate the etfoits of the 
children by joining in with them ancl by sug- 
gestion, GUIs should be encouraged to — 

(а) Use the ovei -arm throw. 

(б) Practise thi owing long distances and foi 
height. 

(c) Thiow luirdci, swifter balls. 

2, Centre pass out, all Jumping (small foot- 
ball). Not more than twelve playcis stand in a 



Fig. i 

Red and Blur Flags 


circle with a tluower in the centre. The ball is 
thrown between those in the circle and the 
thrower, while all jump up and down "on the 
spot." 

3 Running Circle Catch ( S.G .), This provides 
lor vigoious activity foi all, and with a skilful 
centre thrower a great deal of variation in the 
throws can be achieved. The centre thrower 
should throw well ahead of the catcher, so that 
she will have to make a strong forward move- 
ment, later a leap, to catcii the ball. 

4. Awning practice (with small balls), 

(ft) For the Smaller Children 

Reds and blues, eacli with a ball, tluow at 
the sldttlc. The balls aie fielded by the greens 
and yellows, who then have their turn of throw- 
ing, A suit able skittle can be made by tlucc 


sticks, such as hoop sticks about 201a. long, 
fastened neai the top with an elastic band. 

(ft) Aiming at a Post mtli Over-arm Throw, 

This can be practised 111 twos, one throwing 
and the other fielding 111 turn, Lines diawn at 
different distances fiom the post will enable the 
gills to estimate their progiess, 

5. Passing in twos, informal (with small balls) 
Players work in twos, each pau* with a ball, 
They pass the ball from one to the other while 
moving rapidly over the playing space, Run- 
ning with the ball should be discouraged, the 
player whose turn it is to receive the ball should 

Reels and Blues. 
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Greens and Yellows, 

Fig. 2 

Aiming Practice 

be the one to move, which means that immedi- 
ately after thi owing the player should dart 
quickly to anotliei part of the giouncl. 

6. Passing in threes (small football). The 
players line up m threes as m Fig. 3 The 
first line runs foi ward, One passing to Two, Two 
to Three, and back again, and so 011, until six. 
passes have been made The thiee then turn 
and lun back to the starting line, repeating the 
six passes. To encourage fonvard passing each 
line should aim at covering as much giound as 
possible in the six passes, Players should be 
encouraged to leap forward to catch the ball, 
and to let urn it as quickly as possible The 
distances between the three players will vaiy 
according to their skill and strength, 

7. Passing m twos, serpentining down file 
(small football) One and Two pass the ball be- 
tween them, each of them "serpentining ” in and 
out her own file down to the end and back again. 
On reaching liei own place, One must bounce the 
ball and then pass it to Four, who at once with 
Three stai ts "serpentining" down the files, lotintl 
the last ones, up and an nu id the fust tines and 
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into own place Foui then bounces iho ball and 
passes it to Five (Fig 5). 

8, In Files, running to end of file (small foot- 
ball). The leader throws the ball to One who 
ieturns it and runs to the back of the file, Tsvo 
moving forward into One's place. The leader 
throws to each one in turn in this way. When 
One regains her position at the head of the file, 
she takes the leader's place, the latter going to 
the back of the file. Encourage stiaighfc, hard 


bag immediately it 1ms been dropped in the 
circle. 

2. Relay Race with Hoops. Each team stands 
in a file, with two hoops in front of it, one at the 
starting line, and tfie other 25 ft. (or more) away 
fiom it, with a post at the same distance farther 
on At the woi cl "Go " One passes the first hoop 
over hei head and down to lier feet, and steps 
out of it leaving it on the ground and runs on 
to the second hoop, which she 11 1 In cads " through 
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over-arm passes fiom the shoulder, and also 
a steady rhythm in the passes (Fig. 5). 

Mechanical Team Games 

a, Without Balls 

1. Relay Race placing Bean-hag w Circle. 
Each team stands in file as in Fig. 6 Immedi- 
ately in front of each team a small hoop is 
placed, or a circle is drawn, in which is placed 
a bean-bag. At the word "Go," One picks up 
the bean-bag, runs with it round the post at 
the back of the file, up the opposite side of file, 
and replaces it in the circle, and then stands 
facing the team behind line OP. Immediately 
the bag is dropped by One, Two picks il up and 
repeats what One has done, and after chopping 
the bag in the cucle stands behind One. The 
last player, instead of dropping the bag in the 
ciiclc, hands it to One, who holds it above her 
head calling her colour. Each one in turn moves 
up to the starting line, in order to pick up the 


in the same way, and then 11111s round the post 
and back to the starting point. Ini mediately the 
first 011c is through the fust hoop Two follows on, 
threading through the two hoops in the same 
way as One, each one in turn following on in this 
way without pause. The last one, after thread- 
ing through the second hoop, picks it up, 
follows the others lound the post, and on reach- 
ing the leader hands the hoop to her and she 
holds it up at aim’s length above her head. 

3. “ All Run” File Race. The leader, followed 
by the rest, runs foiward, aiound the first 
post, down the tiack and aiound the second 
post, and up to the starting line. As they come 
into place at the end of the race all turn to face 
in the opposite direction with Six at the head 
of the file. Tins turning to face the opposite 
way will check the tendency to an unconti ailed 
finish with the children ciowcling on one an- 
othei Repeat with Six leading, and finish facing 
first post in original places (Fig 8). 

F J ltlfI P (ane and Thtead thnutgh tloojys 
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See The Physical Training Lessor Standard III, 
Lesson 2, page 1269 (Tig. 15) 

5, An Exchange Relay, Each team stands 111 
twos as iu Fig. 9. One and Two, each can yin g 
a bean-bag r run fonvaicl, meet beyond Lhe first 
post, exchange bean-bags, inn on in the same 
direction around the second post, and up along- 
side their own file. They hand the bean-bags 
to Three and Fowl (who have moved up to the 
starting line) who set oft immediately they 
receive the bags. One and Two then take lip 
their places at the back of the files. At the con- 
clusion of the race Seven and Eight hand their 


while the lattei does not chock her limning until 
she has handed over the baton. 

(2) Suitable batons can be made from bioom 
sticks cut mto 10 or 12 in. lengths. 

b. With Balls. 

x. Tunnel Ball , with Wide Spaces (small 
football or tennis ball). Allow tluec good paces 
between the players. While a mark for each 
player is a help to oiderly formation, this is not 
essential, and players will, with practice, learn 
to estimate the distance. It is, however, essen- 
tial to have a line which must be toed by the 
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bean -bags to One and Two, who hold them up 
above their heads. 

Variations, (1) The bean-bags can be ex- 
changed at the second as well as at the first post, 

(2) The beau-bag may be thrown to the next 
one as soon as the runnci -up has passed the 
second post. 

6. Round the Files Relay One, carrying a 
baton, 111ns fonvaid, touches the ground with 
the baton beyond the lme OP, turns, runs down 
alongside licr file, around the post, up on oppo- 
site side of file, and hands the baton to Two, 
who has moved np to staiting line One then 
goes to the back of the file (Fig. 10). 

N.B, (1) This being a relay race with the 
limning till in the same direction, the players 
should be trained to exchange the baton on the 
11111, the waiting one going back a little and 
starting to run before the runner-up reaches her, 


first one in the file and one behind which the 
last one must stand, so that in each team the 
ball will have the same distance to travel. This 
wide spacing both pi events the game from being 
a scramble so that no one knows who is iespon- 
sible if the ball goes astray, and involves more 
accurate lolling of the ball by the first and sub- 
sequent playeis (Fig. 11) 

2. Tunnel Ball and " All Run 11 File Race In 
this the players stand close one behind the other. 
A post is placed in front of and behind the file. 

One "tunnels" the ball to Six, who picks it 
up, runs up the side of the file, the rest, headed 
by One, joining on behind immediately Six lias 
got level with the first post. The whole line, 
now headed by Six, runs mound the first post, 
down and mound the second post and up into 
place, nunibei Six holding up the ball on 1 cach- 
ing the starting line (Fig. 12). 
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Variations, (i) Instead of the game stopping 
at this point, Six, as soon as the team is in place, 
can tunnel the ball to Five, who picks it up and 
runs to the fi out and, as Six did before, leads the 
file around the posts and up into place, “tun- 
nelling “ the ball to Four, these movements being 
repeated until One reaches her original place, 

(2) Arch instead of tunnel ball can be played, 

3. Courier , or Zigzag Passing versus All Run 
file Race (small football). Reds and blues 
standing behind lines ro-14 ft. apart, according 
to strength of throw do Courier (S,G, 63) or 
zigzag passing, counting a point foi each pass 


goes to the back of the file Knell one must 
remember to bounce the ball in the first circle 
before running forward (Fig 14) 

Variation, (1) One, aftei bouncing the ball 
in the second circle can Roll, Throw, 01 Pitch 
the ball back to Two. One then stands behind 
the second circle facing her team and each in 
turn forms up behind her, To make a cleai and 
definite finish, One, as lace is nearing its finish, 
can run back to staiting point to receive the 
throw from the last player. 

Minor Organized Team Games 
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coirectly thrown (from behind the line) and 
caught. Gieens and yellows keeping outside the 
posts run once around the track and up into 
place. When all the greens and yellows aic ovei 
the finishing line, the whistle is blown and the 
number of passes made by the reds and blues is 
noted f'he 1 tinning and throwing teams then 
change places, each trying to score the greatest 
number of passes (Fig. 13). 

N.B, The lunners need not keep in file, the 
fast ones being allowed to overtake on the outer 
side. Them is a tendency for the slowei ones 
to "dawdle” over the finishing line . they should 
be encouraged to spring over it and so save a 
second or two. 

4. Bounce Ball Relay (with small football or 
tennis ball). Number One bounces the ball m 
first circle, catches it, runs on and bounces the 
ball in the second circle, leturns to fust ciiclc 
and bounces the ball in this and Two catches it. 
Two repeats the same movement as One, who 


1 Circle Dodge Ball (football size 2), 

Markings. A large circle, vaiying in size 
according to inimbci of playcis and then strength 
and skill, Suggested measurements and teams 
are — 

Attackers — 16. 

Dodgeis — S (half the number of attackers) 

Circle — 20-25 ft, in diameter. 

The attackers stand outside the circle at equal 
distances from each othci. The dodgers stand 
inside the circle. (See Fig. 15 .> 

Object of the Game, The attackers attempt to 
“hit out" with the ball as many dodgers as 
possible in the time allowed — 1^-3 minutes 
Each dodger 50 hit retires from the game, and 
one point is scored by the attacking team, 

Rules * (1) The hit must be a direct one. The 
dodger is not counted out if the ball touches the 
ground first 

(2) Only one hit can be scored off one throw, 
even if the ball from one tluow hits two dodgeis . 
the fust one hit is the one who rctucs from the 
game. 

(3) The attacker's feet must be behind the 
line when tin owing at the dodgers. 

(4) Any dodger going outside the circle to 
dodge the ball is consideied out 

The Throw Players should be encom aged 
to throw the ball m as speedily its possible If 
this is not done the dodgers will have ample time 
to get into a safer position Tlic best sort of 
tluow, when attacking, is a one-handed one r 
with the arm swinging round the side of the 
body, aimed at the hip-heighl of the dodgers. 

Fielding. All the attackcis should be on the 
alert watching (.he ball, and every effort must 
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be made to stop the ball and pick it up quickly 
and neatly. 

Retrieving the Ball, (1) Outside the Circle. 
Should the hall roll past the attackcis,tlie nearest 
one should run for it and throw it back to the 
nearest attacker. 

(e) Inside the Circle If the ball remains in 
the dixie the nearest attackev should run in for 
it and throw it to one of her own side, In no case 
should an attacked after retrieving the ball, 
run with it, even a step or two, to her own 
place. 

Tactics. Diicct throws at dodgers who aie 
at the opposite side of the circle aie not usually 
successful, as the length of the throw gives 
ample time for dodging. The attackers should 
aim at passing the ball quickly and accurately 
between themselves to keep the dodgers on the 
run and uncertain of the next move of the 
attackcis. Then at a fcwouiable, moment, a 
quick diicct hit at a dodger who has miscalcu- 
lated the position of the ball will generally be 
successful, 

2. Free End Ball. 

Pitch. (See Fig. 16 ) 

Length — 50-60 ft. 

Width — 25-30 ft. 

Goal area — 3 ft. m width, 

Centre line— dividing pitch into two equal 
courts. 

Apparatus — a small football. 

Arrangement of Players — 

(«) Catchers . Three of each team act as 
catchers and stand in their own goal aica. 

(b) Defenders , Three of each team act as 
dcfendcis, and stand in their opponents' goal 
area " maiking" the catchers. 

(c) The rest stand half 011 each side of the 
ccntieline, two players of opposite sides standing 
together and ‘'marking" one another. 

Scoring 0/ Goals. A goal is scoied when a 
c&tchei , with bath feet within the goal area, catches 
or holds the ball, The ball may be received fiom 
a bounce, or a roll along the ground as well as 
liom a direct throw (this last to be the type of 
play to be encouraged). 

Start of Game . The ball is bounced in the 
centre of the ground between two players of 
opposite sides, who stand 011c on either side of 


the centie line facing their own goal area; all 
otliei players must be 3 yd. away. After a goal 
is scored there is no pause in the play, the catcher 
immediately throwing the ball out to one of 
her own side. 

Playing the Ball (i) There must be no running 
or walking with the ball. 

(ii) The ball may not be held for more than 
three seconds, nor may it be thrown up, or 
bounced, and caught again by the same player. 


Blue GoalAvpiij in which are Blue 
Catchers and Red Defenders 
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Fig. 16 
Free End Ball 

(iii) A player may not take (snatch or push) 
the ball fiom another player. 

Penally. A fiee pass to the opposite side from 
the spot where the breach of rule took place, all 
other players to be at least 3 yd away. 

Ball Out of Court. The ball is thrown in from 
the point where it left the court by a player of 
the opposite side to the one who last touched it. 

3. Nine Court Net-ball 

Pitch. This is a rectangle or square divided 
into nine equal courts. It may range in size 
from 48-72 ft. each way (Fig. 17). 

Apparatus , Small football. 

Arrangement of Teams. Two players, one of 
cither side, stand in each square. 
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Object of the Game . To score goats by netting 
the ball in the opponents’ goal 
Start of the Game . At the commencement of 
the game, and after each goal, the game is 
started by a pass taken by one of the players in 
square 9, each side alternately takes this pass. 

Rotation of Players, After each goal the players 
more on clockwise to the next square, those in 
squaie 9 going to square 1 
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Nine Court Net-ball 


holding a waste paper basket above her head 
when the attacking side is leady to shoot. 

(b) The basket can he attached to a 1113 p or 
window pole 8-10 ft. from the end. This is 
somewhat heavy and tiring to hold, and for this 
reason is not satisfactory 

(c) A small hoop can be held by a child 
vertically above the head and the ball tin own 
tlnough this. This will make the scoring of goals 
a simpler matter, but this is not altogether a 
disadvantage, as it ensures lapid rotation of Lhc 
players, and the re-st ai ting of the game in the 



Playing the Ball and Ball out of Court . As m 
Free End Ball. 

Throwing for Goal. Any player may throw for 
goal. 

Position of Players. Playeis must keep within 
their own squaj es. Penalty for player stepping 
ovei the line — a free pass to her opponent. 

N.J3. (1) Running with the Ball, Tins rule 
being a most difficult one for the children to 
observe, it is suggested that in the early stages 
of the game it be abandoned. As the players 
must keep within the limits of their own courts, 
the running can never be excessive, and, as the 
thi owing becomes stronger and moie accurate, 
experience will piove that immediate throwing, 
rather than running with the ball, is the best 
tactics. 

(2) Goal Posts, If coirect net-ball posts and 
lings are not available goals may be improvised 
as follows — 

(u) A child can stand in ccnlic of end Ime 


centre, in itself an advantage with inexperienced 
players. 

4. Danish Rounders (a Summer game). 

Apparatus. A tennis or small rubber ball. 
Markings. (See Fig 18) — 

(a) The batting hue behind which stands the 
batting side, 

(b) Bowler's ciicle (or square), I yd, m dia- 
meter, about 6 It from the line and opposite the 
first batsman 

(c) Bases — 4 ft, squaie The first base m 
line with the batting line and S-10 ft. fioin the 
bowler's circle' the other tluee bases at the 
other three coineis of a squaie whose sides aic 
about 30 ft. long. 

Number of Players. Any munbci may play, 
but more than twelve a bide is not advisable 
(X = batsmen, Ob = holder) 

Method of Play lhc bowler standing 111 hei 
circle and facing the fiist batsman lluows the 
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ball upwards and towaids her. The bowling arm 
is kept straight and no attempt is made to give 
difficult balls If preiened the bowler's circle 
can be close to the batting line and the ball, 
held with the arm outstretched in front, can be 
thrown vertically upward about 3 ft. in the air. 
In practice, it sometimes happens that in tins 
■method the proximity of the bowlei inter fei.es 
with the batsman's movements. 

The batsman, with the open hand or closed 
list, attempts to lilt the ball as haid as she can, 
and whether she hits or misses it she must inn 
tor first base . 

fielding Ike Ball . The fielders have one duty 
only — to velum the ball to the bowler, who as soon 
as the ball is in her hands — one foot al least being 
in her ciicle — calls "Now!” 

A bat smaii is out — 

(rt) If the ball she lias hit is caught by a 
fielder. 

(&) If she is not at a base, one foot at least 


being grounded within it, when the bowlei caLls 
"Now i" 

Running from Base to Base 

(a) Any nnmbei of playeis may be at the 
same base. 

(b) A player may choose her own time foi 
running on to the next base, except when 
running foi first base. 

Scoring. A playei reaching the fouith base 
without being out scores one point for hei side, 

A Rounder is scoied and counts four points 
if the course be completed off one hit and the 
fourth base be reached befoie the bowler calls 
"Now!" 

Note 01 Practices . The change over from 
batting to fielding should be made after each of 
the batting side lias had a turn at hitting and 
a reasonable opportunity of icaching the fourth 
base and scoring a point. This will piobably 
mean that the first three players have two turns. 
These should come last in the next innings 


Knee-ratse Position 
— Cham Grasp 
Position in Lute 

Note' This position 
can he used joy a 
simple hnee-raising 
movement, a hop- 
ping movement "on 
the spot, ,r and a pro- 
gressive movement 
forward, Notice the 
good positions of t 
and ( from the left). 



Knees Pull Pending 
— in a Ctrcte with 
Hands Joined 
Note: Position of 

arms — the elbows 
should be bent, the 
hands at about 
shoulder-level, 
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ORGANIZED GAMES FOR BOYS 


T HE aim of the teacher of organized games 
in the Junior School should be to develop 
skill and proficiency m these games by 
means of gLaduated exercises, and, at the same 
time, to maintain interest and create an at- 
mosphere of lively co-operation and enjoyment. 
The games lesson will prove dull and lifeless if 
the skilful players monopolize the stage to the 
discouragement of the less proficient, The woik 
should be planned so that all may pailicipatc 
in the games, the slower pupil being encouraged 
to take as active a shaic as the star performer. 

We cannot take Junior children out into the 
playing-field straightway to play cricket and 
football* If our pupils are to take au intelligent 
interest in these games they must develop a 
technique by means of caicfully gi actuated 
preparatory exercises and activities* Just as wc 
have a progressive course in our physical exci- 
else lessons so we may prepare am children for 
our national games by encouraging them to 
participate in preliminary exercises which, 
while complete games in themselves, will tend 
to cultivate a higher standard of efficiency when 
the major games aie played. 

If oui oiganizcd games are well planned on 
scientific lines and conducted by enthusiastic 
tcaehcis the indiflerencc and inefficiency of the 
weaker and slowei player will vanish, and all 
pupils will derive physical and mental enjoyment, 
It lias been mged that Junior organized 
games should be, as the teim implies, method- 
ically planned, and graded in self-contained 
activities according to the age and skill of the 
pupils, it is now our pui pose to set out, buefly, 
a few suggestive exercises to be regarded as 
pi ogress ive steps leading to ciicket and football. 
The football activities may be applied, with 
simple adaptations, to hockey and its simplified 
form, shinty Many of these games may be 
played in the school playground in districts 
where playing- 15 elds arc not available, Sixty 
minutes being the maximum time generally 
available for oiganizcd games, the teaihci will 
iccognizc the absolute necessity of keeping all 


his pupils fully occupied il the full physical and 
educational benefits arc to he cleaved fiom the 
lesson 

I. Cricket 

There ;rre frequently many idlers when a 
school ciickeL match is m progress, batsmen 
and bowlci generally monopolizing the situation, 

Io overcome this objection to curiel as an 
organized game the exercises should be planned 
so that all pupils take an active pai t throughout 
the lesson. In schools where teachers have given 
definite coaching m throwing and fielding Lhis 
branch of our national game has ceased to be 
regarded as drudgery. At the commencement 
of each oiganizcd games pen oil a few minutes’ 
practice m catching should be given, the pupils 
being divided into gioups. In the playground 
tennis or sorbo balls may be med, but if the 
games take place in the playing-held com- 
position and cricket balls should be introduced 
as soon as possible. 

A Fielding Game 

A method frequently adopted in coaching 
oldc i boys m this all-impoitaul branch of tlw 
game is io line them up, in sections of seven or 
eight, at set intervals along the edge of the field. 
To each section is aJ Jolted a batsman whose 
duty it is io try to score boundaues by hitting 
a ball through the line of defence from a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty yztids. To .save time 
each batsman is provided with two 01 thiec 
balls and the iicldeivS aie mstmcLcd to lob the 
balls back to the batsman. 

A simpler but most effective plan foi coaching 
J tin 101 boys in fielding is to dispense with the 
batsmen and to have two sets of licldeis. 

The ground is marked out as shown in Fig i. 
The playground walls may fnim pail of the 
bmincUuics oi the playing aiea may tie defined 
by using nickel slumps m flags, Die bouncing 
area may be indicated by chalk lines oi by two 
St 
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tug-of-war ropes, Two couits will be lcquncd 
foi a large class. 

The object of tlie freldeis is to throw the ball 
so that it pitches in the bouncing area and 
crosses the back line of the opponents’ couit. 
The opposing ficldeis, arranged m two or moie 
lines, try to pievent a boundary being scored, 
and in their tain try to pierce tlie defence of the 
other team A successful throw scores one point 


White tapes pegged in position, as shown m Fig, 
2, mark the area within which the ball should 
pitch. If the wickets arc parallel foui long 
tapes are easily fixed to serve the purpose. 

Each team consists of wicket-keeper, bowlei, 
and long stop at each end. A seventh boy may 
act as scorn* 

The aim of the bowler is to pitch the ball m 
the space between the tapes and to hit the 
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/I Fielding Game 


and, in order to make the game as biislc as pos- 
sible, not moie than one step with ball in hand 
should be allowed Scouts may be posted at 
each end to return t lie ball after a point lias 
been scored. A definite number of points may 
be decided on beforehand as the winning scoic, 
or a time limit may be arranged 

Bowling Practice 

To give as much practice as possible in this 
branch of the game and to maintain the interest 
of all the pupils several pitches should be set 
out side by side at intervals of 5-10 yd. f ac- 
cording to tiie space available, For Juniors the 
length of the pitch should not exceed 18 yd. 
Playground stumps set in a wooden stand are 
recommended as being most easily set up. 


wicket. TJncc points arc scored when these two 
conditions me fulfilled and one point when the 
ball is pitched correctly without hitting the 
stumps. When the ball has passed from wicket 
to wicket twelve times, i.e. when each bowler 
has completed an over, the wicket-lcecpers 
become bowlers and the long stops move up to 
become wicket keepers, the displaced bowlers 
taking their places. 

Batting Practice 

Most boys desire to excel as batsmen, A 
beginning may be made by giving an elemental y 
idea of the chief strokes all batsmen should 
have at their command Net practice is out oJ 
the question in the majority of schools, but a 
few preliminary exetcises, tending to produce a 
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coirect batting technique, may be given at the the lesson. The class is divided into throe or 
commencement of each games penod. With four groups under leadcis, each gioup having 
stump or stick in lieu of bat the boys may its own pitch and an adequate supply of the 
practise forward and back play, strokes to the necessary utensils. The boys in each group aie 
H o ff" and strokes to the "on,“ they may begin numbeied, each boy keeping the same numbci 
to form an idea of the importance of keeping a throughout the season. This gives the batting 
stiaight bat. order, the last boy in each team being the fust 



Fig, 2 

Field Sel fur Bowling Predict 1 


The aveiagc boy is anxious to adopt the wicket-keeper, 1 he fieldsmen occupy the con ect 
concct style, but this drill must not be allowed fielding positions and each boy in lum bowk an 
to become irksome or uninteresting n the play's over. 

the tiling/' especially for Juniois Single wicket is played, but a batsman, when 

When cricket is adopted as an organized game miming, may be pul out at cither end. Each 
the difficulty is to keep all the boys employed boy bats for, say, five minutes unless he is out 
and to ensure that the loss skilful playci gets a twice before the expiation of that tune, l'oi 
fair share of the game Match play fails to each time out foui 11111s aic deducted fiom the 
ad iicve this. batsman s scoi e . 

The wntev has found t lie following method of 'l lie lcdiing batsrnan becomes wicket-keeper 
providing baiting piactice wozks admirably, — -lie lias the pads cm- — and at every change ol 
each pupil being actively employed throughout batsman each lieldoi moves to llio next position. 
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If it is considered necessary the boys may take 
turns in actiug as umpire-scorer. 

When the teacher considers the pupils suffi- 
ciently piolicient an occasional match between 
the teams may be played oil the "knock-out" 
principle, A. B, C v, D, the winneis of the first 
match playmg the winneis of the second for 
the championship. These matches, of course, 
would be played under the correct lules, which 
are always to be found in the scoring book 

II. Football 

The following competitive games, complete 
in themselves, arc intended to sei ve as coaching 
exercises in passing, trapping, heading, dribbling, 
and shooting, the main activities in football. 



Fig, 3 

/I Passing Game 

Passing Game 

The member's of each team arc ananged at 
convenient inteivals h\ two lines about 5 yd. 
apart. Thus, tour teams will require eight lines. 
At a given signal the ball is passed to and fro, 
from No 1 to No 2 and so on, till it leaches tfie 
last boy. It is then returned in the same manner 
till it readies No, 1, who holds it above his 
head. 


No pass may he made from within the parallel 
lines, which may be defined by Hags at each end 
of the course. The players will soon learn to 
pass accurately and "fust time” whenever 
possible. 

Passing Relay 

When the boys have practised the Passing 
Game they may attempt a relay passing game. 

The membeis of each team are lined up in 
pairs. When the signal is given the hist pan of 
each team sets off, the ball being passed horn 
one to the other' an agreed number of times ovei 
a set distance, the passing bemg repeated 011 
the letuni journey The second pans of each 
team take up the lace, and so on till each pair 
has competed. The team first finishing the 
double comse is the winner 

Circular Trapping and Heading 

Practice in trapping and heading may be 
given m circular games These games arc not 
competitive. The teams aic ai ranged in circles 
with a boy at each centre. The ball is kicked 
fiom the centre to each boy 111 turn, starting 
with No. i, whose duty it is to trap it and return 
it as quickly as possible to the centre 

For heading practice the circle should be 
considerably smaller. 

Dribbling Relay 

Effective ball conti ol is not easily taught to 
young boys. The relay game heie described has 
proved successful in cultivating accurate conti ol 
in many school teams and is advocated by more 
than one tiainer of prominent league teams. 

Stumps or skittles are set up at irregular 
inteivals in as many lines as theie aie teams. 
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The No, 1 of each team dribbles the ball between 
each maik, ending the end mailt and returning 
to the staitmg point 111 a similar path. Hci c the 
ball is passed to No. 2, who follows the same 
route. Each member of a team follows in turn 
and the team winch first completes the course 
the requisite number of times is the winner. 

As an exercise preliminary to thi* competitive 
relay game the tcacliei may prefei to set out 


between the opposing shootcix, who irj' lo score 
a goal without ciossmg the 5 yd. lino, the re- 
mainder acting as joint goalkeepers. 

All the players arc actively engaged and the 
shooters should be changed often enough to 
allow every boy a turn, The defenders may 
Jack, head, 01 throw the ball to their team 
shooters, who aie not allowed to chat go or 
obstruct one another. If the ball crosses the 



Fig, 5 

Off to Organized Games 
The Stumps are used to mark bamulaucs 


three 01 four circular couiscs of obstacles to be 
iutmdcd. If each team of, say, ten boys is 
provided with five tennis balls a greater number 
uf pupils may be actively engaged, since they 
may follow each other round the course at 
convenient mtei vals. 

Goal Shooting 

The teams line up behind opposite goal lines. 
20-30 yd apart. The players take turns in 
pairs as should s, standing on a line 5 yd. fiom 
the opponents' goal. The scout throws the ball 


side linos it is thrown into the middle of the 
shooting court by one of the scouts. 

A definite number of goals may be fixed as 
the winning scoic, 01 the side leading at the 
end of the game may be legai ded as the 
winncis. 

Practice Joy Match Play 

When the boys have had some piachee in 
passing, dubbling, and shooting, they may be 
allowed to puiLlise fui maUh play. 

'Jhe method gennally adopted is Lhal in 
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Fig, 6 

Goal Shooting 


which five forwards strive to pieice tire defence 
offered by the thiec half-backs and a goal- 
keeper, two boys being stationed behind the 
goal to leturu the hall into play. 



o o o 


* X X * 

Fig. 7 

Practice for Match Piny 

This game affoids excellent tiainmg, and if 
the sides are changed JhequenLly both attack 
and defence receive their due sluue of attention. 


Four goals will be leqmred if all the members of 
a class are to participate in this practice 
We aie indebted to Mr. S V Gill, Ex-Chair- 
man of the English Schools' F.A, for the lollmv- 
ing hints — 

HINTS ON THIS GAME 
To Goamcjsepkus 

Where possible, always use yarn hands they arc 
much safer than feet Watch t Lie game closely 

Nevci waste time' punch cu kick at once — not 
any whei e or anyhow, bul to one ot your own side on 
the wings 

Practise punching— swinging and straight, also 
lacking— the place lack and drop Icicle partienlail> 
Don’t cany or hang oil to the ball The fiisL is not 
allowed, the second is dangejous to youT team ns well 
as yourself 

Clothe youtscir warmly abouL the body, but don't 
wcai Loo many ganneiits. Don’t loigeL your gloves, 
and lemembcr that a cap is veiy useful foi shading the 
eyes in bi iglit weather, 

To Backs 

Don’t lies l tat G, kick hard oi use youi head and get 
nil of the bail, to the wings if possible, at once, 

Piotect your goalUeepei, but give him plenty of 
room lo see all that is going on, 
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Don't be afiaid lo tackle "Go m" as often and as 
quickly as possible, and remember youi weight may 
sometimes, if fauly used, be of service to you If 
beaten, fallow and worry 

If youi fellow back is tackling, "covci f ' him Always 
tackle on the inside and nevei turn your back, 

To stop or play a ball, when awkward for the foot, 
rcmembei you have a chest, head, and knees 
"Take the man" when the goalkecpci is dealing, 
and lei your half do the same foi you 
Do not keep the ball too low when defending — it gives 
the attack beLtcr opportunities. 

To Halves 

Never lose your man ; if beaten, Li y again Help your 
backs by " taking the man ” 

Keep well up with youi fonvaids am! "feed" them 
caic fully 

Keep tile play well opened out by cross passing, ft 
worries the opposing defence Never lose a chance of a 
good shot 

Don't forget the outside man. When passing to 
him pul the ball along the lino just m front of him 
See that your foi wards are not ofl-side when you 
pass 

Don't pass back unices absolutely foiced. 

To Forwards 

Keep the ball low when attacking. Don't be selfish 
The 11 outsides" should "make ground," and centre 
haid and low when the back comes out to meet them 
The "insides" should always follow up cioscJy, wait for 
a pass or centre, and at once work towards the goal- 
mouth If unable to shoot, pash the ball in position 
for another to shoot. 

Practise receiving a ball horn high and low; also 
be able to "take" 01 shoot a ball on the run, 

Keep your place and the bad will come to you , 
waste no time, get away with it at once, draw the 
defence to yourself, and then pass Always shoot for 
the far post 

EXPLANATION OF RULES 
The Throw In 

The new rule requites lha,L a playci shall 5 Land behind 
the line when throwmg-m the ball, 

The objects of this change are to give Lhe playci .1 
wide 1 vi ‘non nl the immediate field of play and io permit 
him to face the ducction in which he wishes to tlnow 
lhe ball He must, however, still keep a part of both 
feet on the gtound and throw, with both hands, over 
flic bead 

Tills Off-side Rule 

The new rule requnes iliat there need only be two 
opponents in fionl of a playci, to pie vent him from 
being off-side, if he receives the ball in lus opponents' 
hah 

His position is judged at the time the ball was 
played to him and noL at the time he receives it. 

He cannot be off-side if he leceives the ball m his 
own half; if the ball was last played by an opponent, 
from a goal kick 01 cornci kick, or if he is behind the 
ball when it was last played, 


Fure Kicks 

A goal can be scoicd direct from ft flee kick awarded 
101 ; Luppmg , lucking; aLi iking or jumping ;it a player , 
intentional handling; holding or pushing ,111 opponent : 
violent or dangerous charging; charging fiom behind, 
unless intentionally obstructed , 01 a corner kick 

A goal cannot be scored from a kick off o-r goal kick 
01 a fiee luck awarded for 1 playing the ball a second 
time after a throve in, Lee luck 01 penalty kick, off- 
side, cai lying by goalkeeper; WTonglully chaining 
goalkecpci , playing llic hall before touching the 
giomul aflei being thrown flown , ball lint kicked 
forwaid fioni a penal Ly kick, 01 impiopcr thiow-m 

The Penal iv Kick 

This is a free luck, fiom which a goal can be scored, 
awarded in the penalty «uea The kick must be taken 
fiom the penalty spot and kicked forward 
Players are not required to stand behind tile ball, 
but may take up their position anywhere outside the 
penalty atea, ro yd from the ball, but within the 
field of play, 

The opponents’ goalkeeper must remain, still and not 
advance beyond his goal hue. 

Should the ball hit the goal post or bar and lebmmd. 
Lhe playci who played it must not play it again, or a 
fi ee kick will be awarded. 

POINTS FOR PLAYERS 
A Place Kick is a kick at the ball while it is on the 
ground 111 the ccnLie of tlic field of play It mm l be 
taken in the ducction of the opponents' goal line. 

The penalty luck must be forward, A Deo luck may 
be taken in any direction 

A place kick, a free kick, or a penally kick mu it not 
be taken until the refeice has given the signal, 

A goal kick may be taken in any direction the 
kicker chooses, 

The ball must not be 011 the move when a free kick 
is taken Ficc kicks must be taken without delay. 

A gold may be scoied direst from a corner luck. 

The corner flagstaff must not be removed, even for 
the convenience of a player talung a corner kick 
No opponent may be within ro yd of the ball when 
a goal ui coinei kick is taken This rule applies to all 
fiee kicks 

The who 1 e of the ball must be ovci Lhe goal Imc or 
touch Jmc bcfr/ic j L js out of play 
If a bull is not thrown in piopeily the rcfeitc inufit 
give a free kick A gO/d C.111110I be sloiciI fuun this 
kick 

Cauying by the goalkecjun is taking mme Limn lwo 
slops while holding the ball, or bouncing it on the hand 
A goalkcepei must nut be charged except when lie is 
holding the ball, or when he is obstructing an opponent, 
01 when he has passed outside the goal aica, 

A player must not be chiugcd from behind unless he is 
intentionally obsti acting an opponent Chaigmg must 
not be penalised unless it is violent or dangerous 
A placet is not allowed to pl.iy the ball until it has 
touched the ground, when chopped by the lcdcrec aftci 
a tempoiaiy suspension 

Hoot studs must bo lotiiul, not less than J m in 
diameter, and in no case ccuul.iI wr pointed 



SWIMMING 


e 'V¥TTHY teach swimming? 11 is a legi- 
V\/ timatc (question. The answci is 

▼ V threefold j to give exeicisc and leciea- 
tion and, most important of all, to enable 
children to be safe when in, or near, water. 
Swimming is one of the few forms of exeicise 
in which muscles can gain full strength and yet 
i emaiii supple and un distorted. Swimming 
develops- the licai t and lungs; increases the 
clftciency of the nervous system and improves 
the general muscular tone. Children, whilst 
learning to swim, develop self-confidence in 
a new element, and later, self-ieliancc as skill 
increases. Swimming also piomotes habits of 
cleanliness which make for a healthier as well 
us a stiongei child. 

Not only should swimming be taught at 
school for its excellent physical effects, but 
also lor its social advantages in latei life 
It is one of the forms of exeicise that has a 
real value not only in school, but m adult life. 
It is a spoi t which is cheap, requiring no expen- 
sive equipment nor elaborate arrangements, and 
one which can he enjoyed alone, or in company, 
with either sex ami with people of any age 

If you are teaching only a few children, then 
the yonngci they start the belter, provided that 

LAND 

If land diill is taken before the visits to the 
baths begin, it is possible for the movements to 
be peifoimed automatically and this will 
increase confidence. If the swimming lessons 
aie to be given in the open air, make eveiy 
effort to teach laird drill beforehand, as it is 
usually too cold to teach fundamental positions 
on the batlr side or in the water, Plan your 
hind drill to avoid too much prone or supine 
work at any one tune, and take breathing 
exercises only fm short periods, l r iom the hist 
lessons, make it clear to the children that the 
pi opelling movements are those which aie made 
in the opposite direction to that itr which they 
will be Unveiling; oLhcnvisc they will tend to 


the water level is such that they can stand up 
in the bath, otherwise they must be taught 
individually, Tf you aie teaching a class of 
children the water depth will determine the 
slaiting age, but between nine and eleven years 
is usually found suitable, 

General Principles 

Land diill will be found to be a useful basis 
on which to build class teaching of swimming 
provided that it is not laboured The stioke to 
be taught to non-swimmers will depend on the 
teacher's own preference, and some will teach 
front crawl and otlieis breast stioke fust The 
less experienced teacher will, perhaps, be more 
familiar vvitlr the breast stroke than with the 
ci awl and so will teach it to beginners with more 
confidence. It is a stioke, too, in which the 
head is dear of the watei, and the children see 
where they aie going- Othei strokes can then 
be taught, depending on the scheme to which 
the teacher is working; for instance, back- 
stroke leg kick must be taught to classes 
preparing foi the Elementary Certificate of the 
Royal Life Saving Society, As soon as a stroke 
is mastered, diving practices should begin, 

DRILL 

apply their effort at the wrong time. In the 
same way, they should relax as much as possible 
in the lecoveiy movements Land drill can be 
vety successfully accompanied by singing, 
giamophone lecoids or piano playing, and thus 
a rhythmical, as well as a mechanical stioke 
may be achieved (Diagram i), 

In a small ciassioom, strokes and diving can 
be demonstrated with cardboard figuies, jointed 
with papei clips. 

Pupils should be encouraged to learn how to 
breathe out under the water at home. This 
can be done by filling a bowl with water and 
putting a minor in the bottom, and so learning 
how to blow bubbles while keeping the eyes open. 
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Breast Stroke: Land Drill 

Anns — Standing or Prone 

"Ready." Aims fonvard at shoulder level, 
palms facing downwards, hands slightly cupped, 
thumbs touching 

Count One or " Push " Pusli the arms side- 
ways downwards until approximately a light 
angle is formed between the aims, with hands 
slightly cupped and turned outward. (This 
is the only propelling movement in the arm 
stiokc.) Counteract any tendency /oi the old- 
fashioned wide sweep-round of the aims. 

Count Two or "Bend." Bend the elbows into 
the sides and bring the hands together under 
the chm, palms down (lecovciy movement). 

Count Three oi "Forward." Push the aims 
forwaid to the " Ready" position (lecoveiy 
movement). 

Count Four or "Glide " No movement (iclax). 

Breathing Combined with Arm Movement — 

Standing and Prone 

Count One and Two or "Inhale." Head is 
lifted as the aims aie pressed down, and a 
breath is taken m audibly through the nose or 
mouth 

Count Three and Four or "Exhale." Head is 
lowered and the breath is exhaled audibly 
tbiough the nose or mouth, as die aims aie 
pushed forward. 

Legs — Standing 

Count One or "Nothing." No movement 
(relax; the legs aic togethei. in the "Glide" 
position). 

Count Two or "Bend." Bring one foot up, 
with the knee turned well out, the heel touching 
the other knee, and the toe pointed outwaids 
(recoveiy movement) 

Count Three or " Wide, Together T Throw the 
leg out sideways, and with a circular movement 
bung it smartly to the othei one (propelling 
movement) Point out that theie are two 
movements here, a widening and a bringing 
together, and it is the lattci that is the propelling 
one. If tliis is not made cleai some pupils tend 
only Lo bend and stretch the knees again 
without any leg kick 
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Count Four or "Glide " No movement 
(1 elax) 

bust work 011c legscvcial times and then the 
olhei, then alternately, bill always to four 




UlACTlAM r 

counts. If the balance is difficult, let the class 
work in pans with shrnildei gi asp. 

Legs — Pron e 

The class support themselves stems* appatd- 
tus or backs. 

Count One or "Nothing," Ni> movement 
(relax). 

Count Two or "Bend" The feet air hi ought 
up Math the heels together, and knees and Iocs 
aie turned out to form a diamond shape (lecov- 
ery movement) 

Count Thee or "Wide, Together." The legs 
are thrown out sideways with a ciivuhu move- 
ment and the extended legs aie hi ought luicibly 
togethei (pi opcl! mg movement) 

Count Four or "(Ante" No movement 
(1 elax). 

Anns and Leg s ( om hint'd — 

" Ready " bland with Icel logeLlu 1 , ami aims 
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hold forwaid at shoulclei level (aims- and legs 
relax). 

Count One or “Push” Push the aims aide- 
ways and downwards (propelling movement 
foi aims, legs relax), 

Count Two or “Bend’* A bent position foi all 
limbs, elbows bent to the sides, and one knee 
bent (iccoveiy movement foi aims ancl legs), 

Count Three or tf \Vide, Together*" A push for 
all limbs , arms push foi ward and one leg pushes 
out to the side and down to the standing leg 
(lecoveiy movement foi arms and propelling 
movement loi legs) 

Count Tour or “Glide." No movement 
(relax aims and legs,) 

Take tins practice to music or singing, using 
nnrseiy rhymes, or other well-known tunes 
that lit the exetcisc (four-four time), 

Anns and Legs and Breathing Combined — 

Standing and Prone 

Short pi act ice cmly should he taken, getting a 
rhythmical complete stioke in the pupils' own 
time (Diagiam 2). 




Front Crawl: Land Drill 

Because of the difference in the physique of 
pupils, it will be lound that when the stioke is 
attempted in the water, it will vaiy very 
considerably as iegards the timing of the legs, 
the aim movement and the geneial poise of 
the body in the watei However, the following 
general cxeicisos can be perfouned by all at 
liist, and then the individual's own style can be 
allowed to develop la tin- 


A mis — Standi / ig 

r. Staiting with one aim overhead, and one 
at the side, ciicle the arms foi ward with 
clenched lists. (This is a pieliminary exercise 
foi mobilizing the shoulder joint.) 

2. With one arm foivvaid at shoulder level, 
the elbow slightly bent, thumb 111 line with nose, 
and fingers slightly cupped, pull arm down, 
still slightly bent, under centre of body (pio- 
pelting movement). Lift hand near thigh, with 
little finger leading, and with the thumb down ; 
swing arm foi ward (lecovery movement), Work 
this arm contmoiisly, and then the othei one 
alone 

3, Stalling with one arm forward at shoulder 
level, and the other one at the side of the thigh, 
woilc both aims, taking one to three counts 
for each arm to leach the starting position of the 
other, and four to six counts to complete the 
movement 

Arms — Prone , Support the legs on the floor, 
arch the body, and repeat with botli arms woi ic- 
ing. 

Breathing . The easiest form of breathing to 
teach in the land drill and early swimming stages 
is the unilateral- In this the head is turned 
either to the right or left, but not both, and theu 
forward. The breath is inhaled through the 
mouth as the arm on the side is lecoveiing; 
that is, if the head is turned to the left, it will be 
under the left aim. The head is then turned 
foi ward, as soon as the hand is level with the 
shoulder, and the breath is exhaled. 

Legs — Standing. Brace up on the standing 
leg, with the toe of the hanging leg turned 
mwaids and downwards with a relaxed ankle. 
Swing this leg hom the hip, foi waul and back- 
waul, to a count of six, keeping the knee 
straight without being stiff, This can be taken 
to music, thiee-foai time 
Legs — Prone , The class suppoit themselves 
acioss apparatus 01 backs, and lower and laise 
alternate legs, working fiom the hips with no 
stiffness in knee oi ankle. 

Anns and Legs Combined — Prone, The body 
should be ai check with the head and heels up. 
The complete movement of the two arms should 
syncl lionize with the six leg beats. 

Arms and Legs and Breathing Combined— 
Profit, The head is turned to the left to inhale 
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while the left aim is recovering. The head is 
then turned forwaid, and the bieath exhaled 
foi tlic remainder of the stroke (Diagram 3). 

Coaching Points, In these practices, it should 
be pointed out that the pi o polling powci is 
gained by the under-water pull of the aims 
and tlic diivc of Lhe legs. Tlie relaxation of the 
arms during the recovery movement should bo 
stiessed. 

Back Crawl : Land Drill 

A rtns —Standing 

1 One aim held oveihcacl and one at the 
side, with clenched lists; circle Lhe aims 
backwards al tenia Lely, in older to mobilize the 
shouldei joint 

2. One aim held ovcihead, somewhat obli- 
quely, wiLh tlic palm lacing the ground, and linger 
lips pointed to the side. 
Scoop with this cupped hand 
backwaids and downwaids, 
until the thigh is reached 
(propelling movement) 
Turn the hand so that the 
back faces the thigh, and 
with the little linger leading, 
swing it lip to the stalling 
position (lecoveiy move- 
ment), 

3. One aim held obliquely 
over head with the palm fac- 
ing downwaids, and the 
other aim with the back of 
Lhe hand touching the thigh. 
Change each aim into the position of the other, 
counts one to tlucc, and back to the starting 
position, counts foui to six. 

Breathing As the face will be clcai of the 
water m this stroke, the biea tiling need not 
be stiessed. In tlie leaning-back piactice on 
benches 01 chairs, sec that all pupils breathe 
easily, as it is a strong abdominal exercise unless 
well supported 

Legs — Supported. Sit well f 01 ward on the edge 
of a chan, leaning against the back of it, 01 on 
the benches or backs with shoulder support. 
Lift the legs off the ground, and with the toes 
turned slightly in wauls, swing the legs up wauls 
and downwaids alternately to a count ol six. 

drws 1 and Legs Combined' — Standing. Wall 





backw;ud to a count of six that synch ionizes 
with the two aim movements. 

/Inns and Legs Combined — Supported . Sit 
on tlie edge of a chaii, 

01 on the benches or 
backs with shouldei sup- 
port, lift the legs a shoit 
distance off the ground and 
woilc them with the arms 
to a counL of six (Dia- 
gram 4). 

Coaching Points. In this 
stiokc the body is a little 
inclined at the liips, and 
the knees aie not generally 
held as straight 'as in the 
front ci awl The propelling 
action is deiived horn the 
scoopin g ac t ion o f the hands ^ 

and arms under the water 
and fiom the diivc of the Diagram 4 
legs. The aims should be as relaxed as possible 
111 the recovery movement. 
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Legs — Standing, Stand on tlie left leg, and 
turning the right knee outward, lift the right foot 
off the ground about six inches, and about one 
foot behind the left leg. Then, with a cnculai 
kick, straighten the knee and bring the foot back 
beside the left one. Repeat with the other leg. 
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Diagram 5 


Legs — Supported Sit on the edge of a chair 
leaning against the back oi it, or on benches or 
backs with shouldei suppoit, and raise both 
legs straight foiwaid, then bend at the knees, 
paiting the knees comfoitably but not moie than 
a foot, until approximately a right angle is 
foimed at the knee joint, keep the feet togctlici. 
The kgs should then be curled outwards and 
upwards, with the knees turning imvaids so as to 
bring the legs back to the staiting position 
(Diagiam 5). 
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Breathing As foi the back ciawl. 

Coac king Points. It is essential that land- 
dull piactice of this leg kick is taken, as if it is 
fust attempted in the water it is almost lnvaii- 
abiy an inverted breast-stroke kick, in which 
the knees are never turned inward. 

Safety Measures 

It is easy to relax but very difficult to tighten 
up youi discipline, so start as you mean to go 


using good judgment as to theii capabilities. 
Ncvei let youi pupils attempt to swim in deep 
water before they aie capable of doing so, and 
you aic leady to supeivise them. When pupils 
can swim the equivalent distance in widths, 
all attempts to swim the length should start at 
the deep end. The child should walk down the 
steps and swim close to the bath side towards a 
pole or rope held out in fiont by the teacher. 
If necessaiy a sUong swimmei can swim 
alongside as well. Never let moie than one pupil 



Fig. 3 

Land Drill. Back Crawl — Supported Leg Stroke 


oil. Teaching a class to swim without good 
discipline is not only difficult but dangcious, 
Particulai care is needed if the class is taught 
in the open an . 

Use the whistle as a definite signal foi the 
class to stop work and listen to you Gills 
hearing this signal should lift their caps irom 
their ears. If some swimmei s aic m deep water 
they should go the the bath side. Curb any 
noisiness, untidiness or horse play fioin the 
fust lesson. Plaice any offender instantly get 
out and get dressed, as it is usually necessaiy to 
do this only once. 

Give the class confidence m you as a teacher by 


at a time attempt to swim in deep watn. Tf 
tlieie arescveial waiting to swim the length, then 
be sine that the one in fiont lias i endu'd shallow 
water before the next one stmts 

If 3mu enter the watei with a class of non- 
swmiincis, you should have someone else 
watrhmg on the side as it is impossible to see 
all youi pupils when in the bath. 

Wlicic possible the teacher should wens old 
clothes or a bathing costume so tli.it she doesn’t 
mind getting wet, and in an eineigeney can enter 
the watci. Even if the tcaclun is not a good 
swimmei, she should be familiar with the prac- 
tice of ailifit ml lespnaiuin, ami know when* ah 
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tlie safety devices, such as poles, buoys and hooks 
aie stored. The teacher should not allow her 
class to swim immediately after a heavy meal 

Hygiene 

Before any class visits the balk the teachei 
should give a preliimiuuy talk on hygienic 
piactices to be canied out there Pupils should 
not be allowed to bathe with open wounds, 
spots on the body, catanh and such like. 

Classes of children should be lined up and 
inspected if there is any doubt about tlieir clean- 
liness, The lav atones should be shown to them 


and they should not be so lunried into the water 
that theie is not time to visit them if necessaiy. 
Tins is of special importance if the class has had 
a bus 01 tram journey to reach the baths. 
The foot bath should be used by all, and the 
showei too, if possible, be foie entering the 
water The orderly and cleanly use of cubicles 
and diessiiig rooms should be observed. Guls 
should weai swimming caps The lesson time 
should not be prolonged beyond half an horn, 
and twenty minutes is long enough for 
non-swimmeis. On leaving the watei the 
class should have cold showers and then chess 
quickly. 


WATER PRACTICE 


Examples of Confidence-gaining 

Exercises 

These aie useful in making the class feel at 
home in the watei. When the pupils realize 
the buoyancy of the watei and its power to 
support them on the surface, these exercises 
need not be laboured at the expense of the 
stroke piactices, as they can often be made into 
game-like exercises. 

1. Overgiasp facing the rail, and jump lip and 
down getting the shoulders wet, 

2. Overgiasp facing the rail, put the face in 
the water and look at the bottom of the bath. 

3. Overgrasp facing the rail, give four little 
jumps and duck the head right under the watei 
on five. 

4. Walk away from bath side, holding part- 
ner's hand, and back again. 

5. Walk in aiank aci oss the batii holding li ands, 

6. Walk with pai tner to make n circle in the 
middle and back to own place again. 

7. Undergiasp with back to the rail and splash 
with the legs into the middle of the bath. 

8. Holding on to the rail with one hand, 
blow bubbles under the water. 

9. Walk about alone, using the aims to help. 

10. Walk to make circles of a ceitam nuinbei, 
walk round, jump on the spot, duck undei , 
"Pep goes the Weasel 1 ' and such-like, 

11. Walk into a maze, all holding hands. 

12. hollow my leader, hands on shouldci s of 
v>ne \\\ hunt. 


13. Waist suppoit in pairs, and maik time 
with hands on laih 

14. Half the class hold hands sideways, foi 
the othei half to weave m and out. 

15. All duck under a bamboo pole held at 
water level, 

Progressive Methods of Teaching 
the Prone Position 

1. Waist Support. Oveigiasp lail and odd 
numbers pvactisc standing up from this position 
by throwing the head backward, bending the 
knees up to the chest and putting the feet down 
flat on the bottom. 

2. Waist Support. Overgiasp lail with inter- 
locked thumbs, odd numbers keep the hands 
together and quietly let go of the rail, put 
their hands mto the water, and then without 
haste, put the hands back on the rail again. 

With extremely neivous pupils the teachei 
may need to hold then hands, and so lower them 
into the watei, and then put them back oji the 
lail again. 

3. Waist Suppoit Overgiasp lail with inter- 
locked thumbs, repeat two, and then even 
11 umbei s take one step away from the rail, 
supporting the odd numbers iu the pi one 
position. 

4. Waist Suppoit Repeat tlucc, with even 
numbeis walking several steps away fiom the 
bath side. 

5. The “Glide, 11 With aims in the l< Ready’ 
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position, odd nuinbeis put one foot flat on the 
bath side and push off with it, letting the other 
leg leave the bottom, and so glide out to then 
partners. After the first attempts, encourage 
pupils to put their faces in the water 

Progressive Methods of Teaching the 
Supine Position 

i. Waist suppoit, aims at the side, toes 
tucked under the 1 ail Odd munbeis practise 
standing up from this position, by raising tlic 


by saying, " Places — change I Who is liist"^” 
It is necessaiy to vaiy the length of the pause so 
that pupils aic always kept on the alert and do 
not anticipate such commands 

When even nuinbeis me standing on the left 
side of their partneis, at the change ovoi odd 
numbers need not walk round IJjcm, but wdl 
support fiom the light side. In the pi one and 
supine positions, see that pupils aic held m the 
water, as in the eaily stages then partneis 
tend to hold them half out of the watci. 

Discourage any attempts t n linn sideways 



Fig "4 
The "Glide" 


head and drawing the knees up to the chin 
and putting the feet down flat on the botloin, 

2-4. Waist suppoit, arms at the side, toes 
Lucked undei the rail. Repeat the prone 
practices in the supine position. 

5. Odd munbeis glide to their pmtneis in the 
pi one position, but turn ovci into the supme 
position before 1 caching them. 

6. Odd numbeiSp with feel against the bath 
side, push off with aims at sides, 01 tin own 
overhead, so as to glide in the supine position 
to their paLtncrs. 

Coaching Points, The supine position, and 
how to stand up from it, is taught when the 
pupils have masteied tlic breast stiokc and aie 
piepaiing to loam a back slioke. 

I11 these practices, encouiage pupils to change 
over quickly and yet safely. This can be done 


horn these positions in older to clutch at the 
supporting paitnci (I)iagiam (">). 

Progress Check In Leaching any slioke, m 
part of a stioke, it is necessary to check each 
individual pupil's prognss 

The pupils aic lined lip along the bath side 
and numbeied. Tlic odd mimbeis swim acioss, 
then tlic even mimbeis, so that general comments 
can be made. Later on, each pupil swims the 
width in tmn so lhaL the teacher can make 
individual comments, Jf the class is a Inigo one, 
and time is slioit, then each pupil need swim 
only half-way across before t lie next one staits. 

Breast Stroke: Water Practice 

Ann Stroke 

i. Pupils stand with their hacks lo Llie bn. L 1 1 
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side, lean fouvaid, 01 knoel down, until tlicii 
shouldeis and chins arc iu the water, and pi act use 
the aim movements to liumbcis; then continu- 
ously, then with breathing. 

2 Repeat, standing m open foimalion, all 
facing the shallow end , then with bioathing. 



3, Repeal with waisL snppoit, odd niunbeis 
in the " Ready 11 position, the linger tips just 
touching the bath side, 

4. All kneel on tlw bottom and woik the arms, 
bailing the legs behind. 

Leg Stroke 

1, Waist Support. Odd numbers work their 
own legs while then partners count aloud 

2. Towing Support, Even, number walk 
acioss the bath towing 
then partncis, who woik 
then legs (Diagram 7). 

3. Link Snppoit. For 
gioups of tlu.ee, numbers 
one and tluee towing the 
rA.GR am 7 two's who work their legs. 

4. Leg work, with hands on a coik 01 iubbei 
float, 

Ann and Leg Si yoke 

1. Towing Support. Odd numbers walk 
<acioss the bath, woiking tiien aims, and even 
n umbels work then legs, then with breathing 
instead of counting. 

2. Waist Support, with huge 1 tips jusl touch- 
ing the bath side. Odd mnnbcis woik then arms 
and legs while tlieu partners count aloud; then 
with bi call nng 



3. Waist Support. Even numbers cany 
their partneis away from the bath side, m the 
prone position, and odd numbers then piogiess 
to the side with the arm and leg movement; 
then with breathing. 

4, Gliding practice in pairs. 

5, Repeat, attempting to swim at tlic end 
of the glide 

6. Tn open foimation, kneel clown and attempt 
to swim to the bath side. 

Coaching Points. The body should be as 
neai hoiizontal as possible, with the heels 
showing above the siuface in the glide position 
after the kick on count three, and should lemain 
theie untit the end of the aim movement on 
count one. Count one is the propelling pait of 
the arm stroke and must be a definite push, 
and as the hands so picss down on the water the 
head is lifted cleai to inhale. Theie must be a 
wide opening and dosing of the legs for propul- 
sion, and caie must be taken that a sciew kick 
does not develop as the lesult of one knee being 
diopped anti tinned inward. If this does 
happen, then pupils should not point the toes 
out on count two, but keep the toes and heels 
together until tlie fault is corrected. The 
relaxation of the limbs dining the recoveiy 
movements is important, and theie should be a 
definite period of lest during the glide on count 
four. 

Parlneis should count foi cadi oilier when 
possible, so that the teacher is left free to make 
individual as well as general coirections, As 
soon as a set can swim, a pi ogress check should 
be made. 

Front Crawl: Water Practice 

Breathing 

1. Gveigiasp the iail, standing 01 kneeling, 
with shouldeis undei the water, turn the head 
to the left or right and inhale* — one, two, tlnee, 
counts, tain the head f 01 ward and exhale 111 
the wafcei — four, five, six counts. 

2. Repeat m all aim and leg movements 
whenever possible. 

Arni Stroke 

1. Standing or kneeling with shouldeis under 
the water, in open formation, woik the aims; 
then with hciul fuming foi breathing. 



}V(n±f Support. Prone Position away from the Hail 
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2. Walk across the bath woiking the arms, 
then with bieathing. 

3 Wheelbanow Suppoit. liven mimbeis fits t 
stand still, then walk f 01 ward acioss the bath, 
while odd numbers work then aims; then with 
biea thing (Diagiam 8). 

4. Aim piactice alone across the bath, lettmg 
the legs trad behind 

Leg Stroke 

1 « Waist support, partners counting aloud or 
singing. 

2, Odd numbeis work theii legs and turn 
their heads foi bieathing whilst their partncis 
count "In, two, tluoc; 
out, two, tluee,” 

3, Towing Suppoi t 
Even numbeis walk acioss 
the bath and then partners 
woi k their legs , then with 
Diagram 8 head tinning foi bieathing, 

4. Link Suppoit. In tluecs or small gioups of 
uneven numbeis, lepeat across the bath 

5. Divided giasp on rail, leg woik alone; 
then with breathing, 

6. Glide with the head down between the 
arms, work the legs, but allow only the heels to 
break the surface. 

7. Leg work across the bath with hands on a 
coik float, 

8. "Dog Paddle '' With the hand* cupped, 
the arms reach foi ward and press back waul 
alternately undei the walei. The two ami 
movements synclu onize with the six leg beats. 
The head is held up looking forward ; then with 
head turning for bieathing. 

Ann a/ul Leg Stroke 

1. Towmg suppoit Odd numbeis walk 
forward working their arms, and even numbers 
work their legs; then with breathing Later 
on, partners' movements should synchronize 
to make one complete stioke between them, 

2 . Alone, walk across the bath working the 
arms only, then let the legs come up to the 
surface and finish using the arms and legs; 
then with bieathing. 

Coaching Points, The stroke should 110L be 
taken as a whole until the scpaiate aim and leg 
movements aie concctly performed. The leg 



sti ukc and clog paddle aim action with bieathing 
aie taught at fust, and then the arm stroke added 
la Lei , Caic should be taken to see that boys 
bieathe legulaily, and do not swim twenty 
yards on one breath thus becoming exhausted. 
The position of the body should be an aichecl 
one with one arm forward, the back somewhat 
hollowed, and the heels breaking the suiface in 
the leg kick. The shouldeis should be kept as 
squat e and as steady as possible, specially when 
the bead is turned to breathe, so that lolling 
is 1 educed to a minimum. There should bo 
economy of eftoit in all movements, avoidance of 
stiffness, and real lelaxation in all recovery 
movements. A progress check should be made 
as soon as a set has masteied the dog paddle. 

Back Crawl: Water Practice 

Leg Stroke 

1. T11 pairs practise lying m the supine 
position and standing up from it 

2. Waist Support. Odd numbeis undei giasp 
the 1 ail or oveigiasp the tiough and walk theii 
legs 

3 Circle Suppoit, Facing Inward. Odd 
numbers with head held up to look at the toes, 
work their legs. 

4, Rank Support. Even numbers walk acioss 
the bath while their paitners, with heads 
held up, look at their Locb and woik their legs. 

5, Link Suppoit in Threes. (Suitable when 
only a few pupil* aie learning the stroke, or 
when the wateL is too deep for lank suppoit in 
large numbers to be possible.) 

6, Shouldei Support Odd miinbeis' feet 
should fust touch the 
bath side and they must 
stait quietly. If they 
push off strongly it is 
very easy foi them to 
push their suppoi ting 
partner over backwards Diagram 9 
(Diagram 9). 

7, Odd numbeis push off from the bath side, 
and woiking their legs, attempt to reach their 
paitneis, standing half-way acioss the width. 
Even numbeis must move forward to pick up 
tiieii paitneis if necessary. 

8, Leg work alone with pailnei at the side, 
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Fig. 7 

Front Crawl— Leg Stroke, using a Cork Float 



Fig. 8 

Rank Support. Hack Crawl— Leg Practice 
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helped by a smiling action in which Lhc hands, 
held at the sides, aie slightly cupped, and totaled 
with a circulai action fiom the waists. 


Ann Stroke 

i r Odd nunibcis luck then toes under the 
;ail and work their aims. 

2. Windmill Support. Odd numbers look up 
at then partners and woik then arms. Rvon 
numbers Inst stand still and then walk fonvaid 
acioss the bath (Diagiam ro) 


Arm and Leg Stroke 

1. Odd numbers attempt the whole stroke, 
to teach then paitners standing half-way 
across the width 

2. All walk back wauls working the aims and 



Diagram io 


then let the legs come to the 
sin face and finish the width 
on the complete stiokc 
Breathing, This need not 
be stressed as the (ace is 
cleai of the water, looking 
at tlic toes. 


Coaching Points, The back and front ciawl 


leg work can be taught, at the same time, as the 
two help each other. The ami work can be added 


latei. Bade crawl is more easily masteiecl than 


the front ciawl because of the easier breathing* 


The body position should be such that the head 
is lais-ed fonvaid, eyes looking at the toes, which 
only just bieak the surface, and with the hips 
slightly bent The shouldeis should be squaic 
and liighei than the feet The propelling action 
is derived iiom the under water scooping of the 
hands and arms, and the duve of the legs* 
A progiess check shank! be made as soon as a 


set lias mastered the leg stiokc with sculling. 


Back Stroke; Water Practice 

Leg Stroke 

The same methods of support can be used as 
for the back crawl. 

Breathing . Need not be stressed. 

Coaching Points, This leg lack can be taught 
either immediately alter the breast stiokc or 
aftei the ciawl strokes Great caie must be 
taken to ensure that the kick is not an inveiled 
hi east stroke. The di opping back of the legs, 


and the propulsive swirl in which the knees 
turn linvaid, must be conectly peifoimcd. The 
aims can scull at first to assist the movement, 
and then can be in the htps-firm position with 
thumbs forward. Latci the aims should he 
folded on the chest to piepaic for i esc up woik 
in life saving. Although m learning and practis- 
ing the buck stroke the log kick is followed by a 
glide, yet this is not possible dining life saving 
lescne piacticos This is because the subject’s 
legs hang down in the water causing an obsti ac- 
tion,. and the i escuci has to make a continuous 
ciiculai: kick without the subsequent glide. 

Diving 

Confidence Exercises 

x. Immersion ol head in dilfeient exercises, 
such as looking at the toes oi touching the 
bath bottom, 

2 Push oJf from the bath side and glide cm the 
sui face with the face well down between the 
aims. 

3 Repeat with the eyes open, so that the 
leaineis me able to stand up as soon as they 
leach a certain line 

4 Push off fiom the side and glide obliquely 
dowtiwaul to the bottom of lhc bath. 

5. Repeat, but in order to regain the balance, 
biing the knees fonvaid as though to kneel on 
the bottom, and so stand up. 

6 Repeat the oblique glide, but having 
touched the bottom, the fmgeitips should be 
tinned up wauls, and the pupils will then float 
to the sui face. 

7. Stand on the bottom step, at the shallow 
end, with aims oveihead and thumbs inter- 
locked ; lean over, bend the knees and push 
the hands undei the water, so as to glide in head 
fust. 

8. Repeat, piogicssing to the top step, pro- 
vided that the watei is deep enough foi theie to 
be no danger ol pupils hitting then heads on 
the bottom of the bath, 

Silting Dive 

1 Over water at least 3 ft. bin deep, all 
sit in turn on tlic same spot on the baili side, 
with feet on the rail, toes turned out and knees 
well apail. The thumbs arc uitei locked, and 



m 
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Sitting Dive 
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nuns cariied so far over head that the cats aie 
in front of the arms, and the head is well down 
with the chin in, The teachei stands behind 
the pupil and gives hip support, with fuigeis 
forward and thumbs back. Tiie pupil then leans 
over towaids the water, and the teachei does 
not release the low hips-firm giasp until quite 
sine that the pupil will make a head-first, and 
not knee-fust, cutty into the water, A catcher 
stands m the watei and assists the divci to 
stand up (Diagram il). 

z, Odd numbers sit on the hath side with feet 
on the rail, and lean over towards the watei 
Even numbers, standing in the watei at the side, 
take theii partner's hands in one of then own 
and gently lowei them head fust into the watei. 



Diagram ti 


3. Repeat, blit piutneis assist the odd 
numbers only to stand aftei the dive, 

Coaching Points, Pupils must lift up the hips 
and stietch the knees from the sitting position, 
and pushing off with the feet, enter the water 
obliquely and not vertically. In the early 
stages tlieie is a tendency to diop in knees first, 
or even somersault over if the hands arc not 
pointed fai enough out. The head must be kept 
well down between the aims, for if the face is 
lifted a pancake dive will result. Teachei s should 
always supervise this practice themselves until 
the pupils' perfoi mances aie fool-piooL Most 
pupils having peifoimed a sitting dive conectly 
can pass on to the beginner’s dive. Individual 
pupils, however, may need to pass through the 
intermediate stages of the crouching or half- 
standing dives. 

Hal/slanding Dive 

Pupils, stand with one foot forward, toes 
gripping the batli edge, knees bent and the 
other foot behind (Diagram 12). The arms 
aie held oveihead, thumbs interlocked and 
head well down, and the body is inclined well 
forward. The back leg can then be held up, 
or can kick upwaid, and is joined by the front 


kg, causing the body to tip into the watei 
head’ll isL. 

Jieguuie/s Dive 

The Leach ci stands at the side of the pupil, 
whose toes oveilap the edge of the bath with 



DiUrRVM i2 Diagram 13 


feet logctUci. The pupil then caiues the aims 
overhead, in tci locks the Lhuinbs and keeps the 
head well forward so that the ears are 111 fiont 
of the aims. If necessary, the teacher assists 
the pupil to lean over towards the water; then 
the knees arc bent, The knees aie then straight- 
ened with a little spiing upwards, pushing oft 
from the balls of the feet, and so causing the 
body to enter the water head first (Diagiam 13), 

Plain Dive 

In the "Attention" position the feet arc 
placed together with toes gripping the edge 
of the bath The aims are lifted fonvaul to 
shouldei level, shoulder width apart, palms 
down. The arms are then taken down to the 
sides, pahns backwards and the knees bent, 



Diagram 14 


and straightway the arms are swung fonvaul, 
upwaid, overhead whilst the knees are sti etched 
to give the necessary spring upward and for- 
ward. The hip, knee and ankle joints should all 
assist in this movement, and the toes gLve the 
final push off from the bath side. The body 
and knees should be kept straight and the toes 
pointed duiing the flight. The whole body 
should entei the water through the hole made 
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by the hands, The entiy should be made at an 
angle of 70° to almost vertical, according to 
the depth of the water and expertness of the 
diver (Diagram 14) 

Coaching Points, The upper aim should be 
close to the head so that it is not tin own back, 
and the chin should be in. The knees should be 
kept straight and feet together, but the body 
must not iise up on to the toes when the arms 
are can fed to the sides. Although individual 
pupils will achieve an entiy of 70° it is bettei 


and will need othei work if personal eiiuit is to 
be encouraged. I11 a class of mixed ability, 
if Lhe teacher conccn bates on the nnn-swimmcis, 
with no grading of the swimmers, they aic not 
likely to progiess. Certain authorities awanl 
certificates for particular tests, but 1F you (haw 
up your own scries of tests, do not make the 
last one too easy. As an alternative to coi tili- 
cates, stripes can be sewn on the costume fni 
each test passed This makes the splitlling 
up of the class into gi acted sets vciy simple. 



Fig. 12 

Fourth Method of Rescue — R.LS S 


to coach classes lo make sliaight dives at an 
angle of 50° mlhci than had dives at a moie 
obtuse angle. 

Life Saving 

Piimaiy school childien aie eligible Lo take 
the Elementary CeitificaLc of the Royal Life 
Saving Society AIL particulars concerning this 
subject can be obtained fiom the Handbook of 
the Royal Life Saving Society, Suiface diving 
can be taught to the swimmeis in the class, 
even if no other life-saving woik is done 
(Duigiam 15). 

Scheme of Work 

It is essential that some type of grading 
be included in any swimming scheme. Indivi- 
dual beginners will progress veiy quickly, 


Class Arrangements 

Non^wimmers ('toss T11 Lhc fust lesson the 
aims should be to establish Lhc confidence of the 
class in you as a teachei, and ical enjoyment of 
swimming. Some pupils will piovc Lo he veiy 
timid, whereas others may swim the width in 
their first lesson. The lust lesson should always 
be a slioit one, as it is bcttci to get the class 
out when they would like to luivc longei than to 
let them get chilled, 

It is wisei to hasten slowly m t lie early stages, 
and get the individual movements correct 
before attempting the bieast stioke as a whole 
When pupils begin lo swim, the grade testing 
should start, h>L one pupil swimming the width 
acts as a gieat incentive to others, Pupils who 
can swim a width only with an eifoil should 
continue to work undei the lenejiei with Lhe 
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non-swimmers, so as to perfect then style, 
When some pupils can swim a width with pood 
style, they can foim a gionp attempting to 
swim Lin ee widths, which is often the equiva- 
lent of, oi a little more than, one length 
Such pupils, having swum 35 yauls undci the 
teachers supervision, can be giouped together 
foi ci awl piactices under a leadci who is in the 
watci with them, wlulo the toachoi continues to 
instruct the non-swimmers, It is a good plan 



to give the leadci wj ittun msti notions tor each 
lesson, but only of woik that has been pievi- 
ously taught 01 explained, These msti notions 
should be written m pencil, as ink gets blotchy 
when the paper is put down on the bath side 
Later in the lesson the teachci should make a 
piogicss check, and leach additional activities 
to this smaller gioup, and also give instruction 
in diving. Duung this time the non swimmcis 
can either go on piactising or get out. 

Class of Mixed Ability. In the eaily stages, the 
non-swimmeis and bcginneis should work 
together undci the teaclioi’s instruction The 
swunmcis should he giouped undci leaders 
accouling to ability, and work to written 
instructions. As soon as the non-swimmers 
have reached the stage of the towing support, 
they can be left foi short periods while the 


teachci makes a progress check of the swimmcis 
and also teaches new pi acticcs 

Artificial Aids 

Where class teaching ill pairs is possible, 
then ofchei aids aic needed only m cat am 
instances. I-Iowevei, theie aie occasions when 
suppoi ts aie essential — 

I In ail open-aii bath wheic the bottom is 
too slippeiy foi paitncis to suppoit each otliei 
safely. 

t. In open-ait conditions when it is too cold 
foi partners to stand veiy long to give support. 

3. When the bath is shared with othcis, 
necessitating the use of the deep end foi some 
of the piactices, 

4. For collecting 01 perfecting a swimmer's 
style. 

5. Occasionally one pupil is just not able to 
Swim without individual help. The teacher, 
failing to get a swimmer to help or going m 
heiself, must then use some foim ol suppoit 
such as a belt. 

There are many types of artificial aids - 
some of the more usual ones are cork, wood or 
tin floats, inflated suppoits such as watei 
wings, rubber rings, or the strap-on sausage 
type, and teaching belts. 

Conclusion 

As a teacher you should lcmembcr that how 
yoa feci about a subject is instinctively apparent 
to youi class, so let youi enthusiasm and 
confidence be reflected m your pupils 1 attitude 
to swimming. Nothing is more encouraging 
than seeing chilcUen attain a definite object, 
such as learning to swim, a skill which once 
mastered will ensure them not only safety 
but hours of pleasure. 


Diagram* and photographs sue fiom Swimming for Ip achns ami Youth Leaders (M A, Jarvis), The 
Leicestershire Life Saving Film Ship and Oxford Schools 
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■ our principle came, us fur the, II lead, us io advocate (he clan,,, nf a physical cull we whul, 
mrhuhs physical Darning and efficiency hi, l goes beyond these, huc, it includes also luiiiui i» in uim ety 
posture and movement on social occasions 't his is no! nicely leaching urnmnis ,1 ,, sametlnng 

much more bioadly and essentially human. It includes that Innd of sensitiveness which Plain sp„he a] 
as cuihytlimiA and valued highly because . Uwas khely lo out into many espiessums of man's 
nature m ills work Dancing » a chief means of cultivating it~p, ceded the dunces da not am, at a 
cheap and superficial gracefulness but «,c . full of aesthetic quality as genuine as it ,s delightful 

and not only linked with but expnssioe oj simple and beautiful music Ki nmi on I'll!' 1 'kiw vitv 

School, 1931 


T HERE is probably no subject now on the 
time-table of the Junior School which 
admits of such freedom of handling as that 
of Dancing, nor one which is more dependent 
upon the equipment of each individual teacher 
Nor, perhaps, is tlxeie any sub]ect in which the 
teacher has, in her own training, received so 
little preparation Therefore, although them 
are on the market an enormous number of pub- 
lications of ready-made dances, many teachers 
aic not in a position to interpret them, 1101 to 
teach them with such results as would satisfy the 
composer. This should not be, for although even 
a simple running or skipping step will have as 
many subtle differences as there are children in 
the class, yet there should be in cvciy tcachei’s 
knowledge of dancing, a criterion of what is 
good movement and bad, what is the tcclmical 
defect in this child's running, what makes this 
child's skipping look finished and good, wherein 
lies the grace of this movement and the lack in 
that. Good movement., graceful gestures, poise, 
balance, style — these are not mere accidents of 
endowment . Some childi en undoubtedly possess 
them to a greater degree than others, but every 
child can be taught a great deal fiom which will 
lesult a general improvement in all these dircc- 
lions, and the least gifted child can begin to 
acquire something of the sense and form of 
good movement which comes naturally to a 
few — but very few — childien, 

There aie established now throughout the 
country, in addition to the English and Scottish 
Folk Dance Societies, several schools of dancing ; 
the Revived Greek School, Maigaict Mon is 
School, Madge Atkinson School, and the Opci - 
atic and Cccchelti Schools of Classical Ballet. 
Any teacher who has time and enthusiasm to 


study at fust hand one of these Joints will then 
have at her command a definite technique which 
shccan build upon or modify and adapt to hei own 
special needs. F01 the vast majouty, however, 
this is, unhappily, a counsel of perfection In this 
chaptei, thercfoic, it has been thought best to 
outline a scheme of woik embodying a technical 
background which can be used, developed, and 
progressed by those teacluus, many of whom 
have a great love of, and feeling for, dancing, bul 
who have not been able to develop a method of 
framing their childien so that steady impiovc- 
lnent can be made, and the same systematic 
progiess noted that, for instance, follows 011 
the use of tire Physical Training syllabus- To 
this end a course of 10 lessons will be discussed 
Piobably under average school conditions a 
year would he required to work through the 
scheme, and many alterations will no doubt 
suggest themselves to individual teachers, since 
conditions of footwear, floor space, and duration 
of lessons vaiy very much Ncvcithclcss, it is 
more satisfactoiy to teach with even a skeleton 
scheme which is aiming at a definite lesult, and 
much moic can be achieved in a given time undei 
such conditions, 

We will assume that in the Infants' School the 
children have been taught chiefly dramatic 
dances involving nothing much else than "fice " 
movement, and that they know nothing of the 
set foims of dancing, and have no finish or style. 
Fiom now onward this is lo be the pill sand- 
wiched in with the jam, and it is woith while, 
theiefore taking gieat pains with the fiist 
elementary lessons F01 the sake of method, it 
is useful to construct each lesson under headings, 
just as one does for the Physical Training class, 
and as is done in eviuy School of Dancing. 
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For 0111 special purposes we will use six head- 
mgs— 

A . Exercises in Rliythm. 

B. Fundamental positions and movements to 
be learnt, 

C. Stationary cxcicises as picpaiation. lor 
movement a:ul steps. 

D. C made into movements. 

E. C and D applied to steps. 

E. Study or dance based on A-E. 

Before proceeding tu our scheme, a wend as to 
f< jotvvear The ideal dancing shoe is undoubtedly 
the soft shoe of the ballet dancei — not blocked 
at the toes lor ''toe" dancing, but the soft shoe 
worn by beginners The sole is nanovv and 
flexible, and extends from the base of the toes to 
within about 1 in. of the heel only. The soft 
canvas top is prolonged over the toes and under 
the heel, thus allowing full freedom of move- 
ment for the foot If any imitation of this can 
be made, the lcsults will repay the effort a hun- 
diedfold, for freedom for the toes and the joints 
of the feet is imperative for the full physical 
value to accrue fiom dancing technique. 

With regard to the use of the feet, certainly m 
“natural movement,” such as walking and 
running , the foot should point stiaight forward 
In the schools of dancing which advocate the 
stiaight foot for all movement, the technique is 
built up on so-called natuial movements, This 
technique must be learnt at first hand, and 
cannot be taught by writing about it. The 
opposing schools advocate the out-tumed foot 
for all stationary exercises and steps, most of 
which cannot be performed at all with the 
straight-foot position. Care must always be 
exercised in teaching that not only the foot is 
turned out, but that the turning conies from the 
hip. I11 making this effort, muscles are auto- 
matically bi ought into play which have an 
enormous influence on good post me It is for 
this reason that ballet dancers have such strong 
backs and well poised heads. At our stage we 
shalL use a very model ate out-turning of the 
foot only, needless to say. 

One further word on the subject of nomen- 
clatnie. ft would be easier in the following 
syllabus to give definite names anil numbers to 
positions of the feet, arms, and body which 
recur frequently, but the wiiter has avoided 
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this temptation purposely, because such de- 
scilptions have tlicii own context, and removed 
from that would be subject to legitimate ciiti- 
cism. Thus Fig. 16 has no right to the classi- 
cal ballet dcscuption of Arabesque de fdee unless 
eventually we mean to use the fully out-turned 
hip and foot — which we do not. Similarly the 
" stiaight " and “ecstasy'' hop (Fig. 17) is so 
desciibed in the convention of the Revived 
Greek School, and since we are not using that 
technique we prefer to treat it with respect and 
com other descriptions foi movements which are 
allied to, but do not conform to, the standards 
and aims of that school 

Similarly, our exeicises in rhythm have no 
relation to the teaching of music by the rhythmic 
movement of the Dalcruzc School of Eiuliyth- 
mics, and so the tci urinology of that school 
has likewise been avoided, although much of its 
teaching is extremely valuable in the foundation 
work of dancing. 

Lesson I 

Group A Exercises vi Rhythm . The pianist 
plays \ ihythm, varying the tempo , slow, quick, 
quicker, slow again, and so on. The children 
follow the music, moving freely about the room 
without any directions from pianist or teacher. 
They should lean; to stop as the music stops, 
and to begin again in accurate tempo as the 
music begins once more. After a few lessons 
the music should stop at different tempo , and 
the childi en be encouraged to finish in a pose 
of their own choosing Thus, if the music has 
stopped aftei gradually slowing down, the final 
position would be different fiom the ending on 
a quick high run or after a senes of quick loud 
chords Vaiious dramatic positions — crouching, 
listening, reaching high, etc., will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the chilclien 
Group B. Fundamental Positions to be Learnt. 
Throughout everything that we teach in this 
scheme great insistence must be laid on Posture 
The good dancer must be recognized in the play- 
ground , m the classroom, and in the stieet, by 
an added " something, ,J and that something is 
graceful posture. For of wliat use else is dancing 
if it does not peuneate the whole physical ex- 
pression of the dancer? Therefore, spend time 
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in gaining the interest of the clnldien jh the 
fundamental position shown in Fig. 1. Note 
the position of the feet, called 3id position, one 
slightly in advance of the other, heel to mstep. 
Use this position as a mle, rather than 1st 
position, m which the heels are together. Notice 
the straight knees and in-drawn abdomen which 
js not causing a hollowing of the back, because 
the hip muscles aic tightened with the out- 
turning of the feet and because the shouldeis 
aic pressed down and the back lengthened \ Note 
the strong but easy holding of the arms and the 
head lifted and tilted m harmony with the body 
but without any exaggeration. 



Fig. 1 

First Fundamental Positron 

Feet me ui thud position and anus in 
"preparatory” position ready to move 
Notice how very slight is the tilt of the head 
which yet is sufficient to make the picture 
harmonious 


l cache is should make this holding of the body 
the keynote of evciy lesson, foi it spells health, 
guicc, dignity, and self- control. 

Now opening the aims sideways, hold them 
momentarily as if holding the sknt, elbows well 



Fig z 

Preparation for Ann Movement 

Correct arms Note loimtied pmUum well 
awn)' from body 

out but yet without tension, the weight of the 
aims being held by the muscles which lift the 
aims in the shoulder joint only Practise this 
simple movement, opening and closing, over and 
over agam until it becomes natural Use l 
rhythm, counting gently 6 beats to open, f> to 
close, then moic quickly, 3 instead of b. 

Now, instead of opening the aims sideways, 
raise them in fi out of the body to form a circle 
in fiont of the face. Be infinitely careful that 
this is a pmc aim movement, and not a tilting 
backward of the body with the knees bent, or it 
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will look like Fig. 4 instead of Fig. 3 (it" is a 
sad reflection on the uncutical eye of some 
teachcis that photographs appeal in published 
dancing hooks with the children in just sack 
positions as Fig 4). Note that the aims are 
well m front of the face, so that the head can 
move easily, aivl the shouldcis can he piossed 
down, Be sure the knees aie Hiaight. 


as m all movements, that the head is well lifted 
and moves with slight lestiamed movements. 
Then pass on to the next group, viz. — 

Group 6\ Stationary Exercises. Heel laisuig 
and knee bunding is an old friend. Fur dancing 
take it with heels together, and also from 31 d 
position It selves to strengthen the foot muscles 
and give elasticity to ankles and knees, hut it 



1 Fig. 3 

Arm Raising ' Correct Position 

ft is still difficult to the young model, a\ con 
bo seen by the slightly raised shoulder 
fly making the tight effort , at each lessen i, 
however, she will g to dually pet feet Die 
position so that eventually she will be aide 
to raise her aunt whilst maintaining the 
body poise of Fig i 

Practise moving the arms up and down in 
tins position, slowly and quickly, always moving 
as if in one piece from shoulder to wnst, freely 
swung from the shoulders, the body held liimly, 
abdomen in, knees sir, tight. Be nuefiil in this. 



Fig 4 

Arm Raising Incorrect Position 

This is due to tilling the body and allowing 
the knees to bend whilst raising the anas. 

should be taken with a small bend only of the 
knees, the heels being allowed to sink during the 
movement, thus stretching the calf muscles and 
Achilles tendon, tightness in wlucli pi events good 
springs and soft landings. A him push up on 
to the toes, knees very stiaight, hands held out 
as if, 01 actually, holding the skirt, or m the 
preparatory position, as in Fig, 1 ; then a bend- 
ing of the knees, pressing outward as haul as 
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possible Take slow music, then quick, pi css the 
feet firmly on the floor throughout. Tiy to 
stretch the ankle joint to its fullest, and force 
the instep ovci the toes in rising. Repeat 
a dozen times slowly, then anothci dozen 
quickly, Use stiength in cvciy movement. If 
the children cannot balance, let them take 
each otlici \s hands, but insist that they woik 
hard and strongly at mobilizing the foot and 
ankle. 

A few childicn aie born with a natural ability 
to use their feet well, but most need to be made 
"foot conscious ” So begin with a simple lifting 
of each foot in turn, leaving only the toe on the 
gionnd. Stietch the ankle to its fullest and press 
the knee well sideways (see Fig 5), Rcmembci 
to use the good poise of Fig, 2 — abdomen 
drawn 111, bock long, arms soft and held out 
from the sides, head veiy slightly tilted to the 
left when lifting the light foot, and vice vena . 
Repeat several times with slow, strong move- 
ments, Tell the children that tile toot slimikl lie 
held so stiongly that it could not be lifted from 
the giound by anothei person. Do the move- 
ment say 16 times with one foot, then the othei , 
then each in turn. Now repeat, but this time 
lift tlie foot a few inches off the ground. The 
previous practice should have given the feeling 
of a stretched foot, so there should now be no 
difficulty in getting the "pointed” toe of the 
dancer. Lift in one count, return to position m 
the next; repeat several times with one foot, 
then each in turn. 

Group D. Using all that lias already been 
learnt in regard to foot training and postin c, this 
last exercise is easily made into a dancing 
movement undci Group D by adding a spimg 
fiom foot to foot. Helped by the knee bending 
exercise of Group B the spring should be light ci 
and softer than it would otherwise have been, 
and because the foot position has been practised 
as a stationary exercise the movement should 
be neat and accurate 

It is as well at tins point to discriminate be- 
tween a "spring” and a "liop." A spiing is 
taken from foot to foot without any intci- 
mediate rebound or hop on the supporting foot, 
Thus the movement under discussion, if taken 
to the time of "Oh dear l what can the matt 01 
be?" would consist of a spiing on the tight foot 
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on ,f Oh, JJ on to left on “dear"; on to R on 
"what," and 011 p> L. on “niattei." 

Group E, These steps must be simple at this 
stage. I] ic class may lie in u ciicle or other con- 
venient formation, singly or in couples, and \y ill 
move foiwaid or lound the room Use slow | 
music thus— Step forward on K. foot on r, 



Fig, 5 

Fool Lifting Eugene 

1 a hen ii'itfuntt a s hor to show ng hMing 
of thr foot . 

bung L. foot tJnougli on 2, and hold momen- 
tarily as 111 the last exercise, Group D , gently 
stretch L. knee and hold a few inches fium 
giound on 3; lcpcat these three movements 
beginning with L foot and hi inging R. tlmmgh. 
Such songs as “Pretty Polly Olivei," "Robin 
Adair," etc , played slowly make useful accom- 
paniment fur this type of movement 

Change then to blight skipping steps to j and 
JJ music. Practise fiee skipping, then uvtiodurc 
the aim movements of Group B, lifting upwaid 
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foi 4 skips, head following the aims, then, 
because it would not be a pretty movement to 
bring them down in the same way, open them 
quickly and press the hands backward as in 
Fig. 18 for the next 4 skips, icpcat again, 
lifting upward for 4, a quick opening and pi ess 
back for the next 4. The natural dancer will 
soon use her head over one shoulder foi the 
second part, and (hoop softly foi ward a little. 

Group F. A dance or study built on this 
amount of teaching would be of the simplest 
description. The diamatic sense of the childien 
has, we hope, been fostered in the Infants' 
School. At this stage the foundations of dancing 
have been laid on a very limited technique and, 
thercfoie, it is better to keep the diamatic ele- 
ment foremost and the steps unimportant. Take 
thercfoic an idea such as a game of " Iiide-aiul- 
seck/' and work it into a tiny study. Biabms' 
Vocal Waltz No 6 lends itself to a quick little 
limning movement with appropriate pauses, and 
the study can be worked out thus — 

Bars Childien scatter in all directions 
running with quick excited little steps, 3 to a 
bar Run. 6 steps, 

Bars 3-4. Stand shading eyes with hands, 
looking quickly light and left. 

Bars 5-6. Turn, run in another direction. 

Bars 7-8 Stand looking backward over 
shoulder fust right then left. 

Bars 9^10. Run into groups m centre of room, 
crouch kneeling on one knee, head down, look- 
ing backward over shoulder. 

Bars n-12. Jump up, run to left, pause look- 
ing momentarily over I. shoulder. 

Bars 13-16. Scattci with a rush, ciourh in a 
corner as if hiding. 

Tliis is a very simple little study as lcgaids tlie 
actual dancing, blit an immense amount of 
expression can be introduced into the quick, 
excited movements. Encouiage the children to 
show by their faces tire feeling of the dance, and 
try to get good postures even ill such momentary 
movements as are used here. Use head, arms, 
and body freely in these elementary dramatic 
dances. The dancing foi ms will gradually im- 
prove as the technique used in each lesson beats 
fruit, but do not impose the technique. Let it 
gradually supersede the uneducated movement 
of this stage. 


Lesson II 

Group A {a) Class moves in circle with hands 
joined, to [ music, 8 walking steps, 8 slaps. 
Repeat sevcial times. Repeat but alter dii ac- 
tion foi skipping steps, e.g 4 into centre, 4 
backwaid and out, arms swinging upward on 
fust 4, clown on second 4. 

(ft) Run round the room, hands flee, to 
music, 12 foi ward, 6 back, 6 forward Tiun and 
repeat 111 opposite direction, Make the change 
fiom forward to backward as smooth and easy 
as possible. Take Long flowing running steps 
and, as an easy and expressive use of the aims 
is valuable, the position, shown m Fig 18 may 
be used in the foi ward 1 uniting Encourage 
spontaneous cxpiession, but, since this ls a 
movement primaiily for lhythm, tram the 
children's ears and feet to an accurate response 
to the music. 

Group B, (a) In the first lesson the first and 
third positions of the feet were indicated. Now, 
beginning from fust position, push tlie R. foot 
sideways without any movement of the body, 
and without transferring the weight on to the 
moving foot, until only the toe is left on the 
ground. Do not icach out uncomfortably. 
Diop the heed, equalize the weight of the body, 
and, besides giving the instep a nice strong 
exercise, we have arrived at the 2nd position oj 
the feei. For Junior class work this position is 
not used much, but the accurate neat moving of 
the foot sideways is useful in many ways Lift 
the heel and bring the foot back to 1st position 
(ft) Foi aim work, the same lift upward as m 
Lesson I and Fig. 3, then open and down to 
the preparatory position of Fig. 1 There are 
two big pitfalls in this opening, the first and 
biggest being the dropping of the elbows, as 
shown in Fig 7 By studying Figs. 6 and 
7 the teacher will do much to eliminate this 
fault. The second mistake very often seen is 
pressing back of the arms and poking forwaid 
of the head as the aims open and descend. Beai 
in mind the position of poise of Lesson I, and 
this mistake will not occur. The elbows should 
always pass in front of the hips, and the arms 
should always return to the position in Fig, 1, 
never hanging idly by the sides or stretched as in 
drill. 
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Group C. (a) As C Lesson I, then add the Group 1 ) Point the foot ns in Giou]i C, then 
position shown in Fig. 8 . Mark time lifting the tiansfci tire weight of the body onto it, slightly 
heel only until the children ai e thoi oughly aware lifting the back foot with ankle fully sti etched 
of this joint of the foot ; then mark time, leaving Put the weight again on the back foot and lift 
only the toe on the ground, as Fig, 5; alternate the front, Piactise tins movement holding the 
these two exercises, pausing in each position skut, body well poised, until the tiansfetiing 
(b) Holding skin, feet in 1st position, Point of the weight fiom one foot to the otliei 111 the 
R. foot forward, then dose feet in 1st jiosition. fonvaul and backward diieetion rail he nude 



Fig. 6 

Correct Openi ng of A rim 

The shottldets air it tittle too high, but this is 
a Jault which practice will cot reel. 

Repeat with L. loot forward Remind the chil- 
dren to stretch the ankte fully and haid, and use 
the head — lifted , not dropped, and slightly tilted 
Use all lhythms, altering the feeling of the 
movement with each. Familiar songs are useful 
for cultivating a sense of the feeling of a move- 
ment in all these exercises. Conti ast the expres- 
sion, foi instance, of "Marching Home to 
Geoigla ' 1 to "Coining thro 1 the Rye," yet both 
would be suitable ihytlnns. 



Fig. 7 

Incorrect Arm Position 
The eltnuos Juice chopped 


without any loss of balance 01 poise. Repeat, 
of course, with either foot in front, and to slow 
or quick tunc and diileient ihythms 

Group 7 i. (a) Quick skipping as Lesson I E. 
(fo) Slow skipping to ‘J consisting of step on i 
— -foot through on 2— foot stretched on 3 whilst 
suppoiting leg gives a small hop This soft 
skipping stop is useful foi many types of dances 
The difficulty consists m making the whole a 
smooth light movement It will Im; noticed that 
the picpaintmn foi this was made in Lesson I. 
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(c) Running — soft flowing steps, anus lifting 
upward for 8, opening as learnt in Group R for 
the next 8, Theic should be a natiuaL lifting up 
and back of tlic head m the liist\8 steps, and a 
slight relaxing foi waul as the aims open and 
fall, Reineinbei Lesson 1 — that the aims aic 
not lifted too high — and Lesson II — that they 



Fio. 8 

Hull of fool firmly on the ground 


open widely with lifted elbows Refer again 
to Figs. 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

HThis movement may, of com sc, be practised 
in ’I rhythm, 6 up and 6 down, and [ p foiu up 
and four down. 

Group F, Foi the remaining section, choose a 
piece of music that the childioii know, 01 play 
it sufficiently often lor them to remeinbci it, 
and ask for original dances, shoit little studies 
rather than anything elaborate Encourage the 
children to compose, not so much for the value 
of the dances as lor the imaginative cffoit ie- 
qimed, The time spout thus will be well spent, 


foi when, later on, more ambitious dances aic 
being learnt, the lesnlt will be infinitely moic 
alive and cxpicssivc than if the cluldien have 
merely been taught, and faithfully rcpioduccd 
what they have Jeamt 

The successful development of thisscctiojrdocs, 
howevci, depend vciy much upon the individual 
teachei's own capacity for composition, and hci 
ability to draw out ideas from the children and 
incorpoiatc them mto movement. 

Oiiginal work should be encomagcd through- 
out the lessons, special mention of this will not 
be made again, but it should go side by side with 
the lest. 

Lesson III 

Group A. (rt) ] music Walk 4 steps to one 
bai, 2 to next. 

(&) ■’[ slow music, 2 slow skips (2 bars) followed 
by six runs (2 bais)' the soft "hop” of the 
skipping step should flow easily into the fust 
uuuring step, and the first "step” of the slow 
skip should follow the last run without a jar 
Tliis smooth melting of steps mto each other 
is an important part of training in rhythm 
Rhythm in movement does not consist merely in 
keeping correctly to the beat of the music. Use the 
arms with the opening movement learnt last 
lesson 

Group B , («) As m Lesson II, 13, begin with feet 
in xst position, holding skirt, change to 2nd 
position as before by moving the R foot, then 
lift the R. heel and draw the foot m again, but 
instead of returning to the 1st position bring the 
heel to the instep of the L foot, ainving at 3rd 
position of the feet Notice that this numbci mg 
lefers to either foot, so that the R. foot is in 
3rd position 111 fiont and the L. behind Simi- 
larly, had the R foot been drawn m with the 
instep to the heel of the L. foot the feet would 
still have been in the 3rd position, L in. front, 
R. behind (see Figs 1 and 3). Practise the 
movement to 4 counts , point toe in 2nd on 1 , 
sink heel and take 2nd position on 2 ; lift licel on 
3, draw m to 3rd position on 4. Woik slowly 
and strongly , then sharp movements but still 
strong, The foot when pointed in 2nd position 
should be held so strongly that it cannot be 
picked up by anothci person. 
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(6) The movements of tlie aims so far have 
consisted of a small opening from the prepara- 
tory position sideways and a lift upwind opening 
sideways. Now add a moie difficult movement, 
viz , lift half way as if raising overhead, and, 
when at shouldei height or rather lowci, open 
the arms, ai living as shvvon in Fig. 9. Here 
again beware of dropping elbows. The curve 
should be maintained, and the aims moved from 
the shoulders. Count 3 or 6 for the first move- 
ment, 6 or 12 for the arm paiting, and 3 or 6 
as they sink. Let the head incline slightly to 
light or left. 

Group C («) Standing in 3rd position holding 
skirt (or aims in a relative position) lift the heel 
of tlie front foot, then the toe, diaw tlie toe up 
the side of the supporting leg as far as the knee, 
pressing the moving knee well out and back 
Tiavel down tlie back of the leg and return to 
3rd position behind Repeat with the same leg, 
finishing 3rd in front, Repeat ten 01 twelve 
times. This is a quick strong movement, ex- 
cellent training for the instep and for the back, 
provided the correct poise of the body is main- 
tained } and the knee of the inoving leg pressed 
back in both halves of the movement. 

(b) Starting in position as (a), point L. loot 
behind, then close behind again in 3rd. 

Tin’s is similar to the pointing forward of the 
last exercise. In pointing behind, aim at veiy 
stiaiglit knees and rotate tlie leg outward from 
tlie hip so that tlie side of the big toe rests upon 
the ground (sec Fig. 9). Repeat this several 
times witliL. foot then biing L. foot m front in 
3rd position and point R, foot behind, Practise 
first with the aims low in the prepaiatoiy posi- 
tion, and then m tlie new position just learnt 
(Group 13 , (&) ) . Beau eful that there is 110 pushing 
forward of the hips, but that the conect poise of 
the budy is maintained tin ougliout the exercise 

Group D Beginning from 1st position, step 
sideways on R loot, leaving L. pointed 111 2nd; 
pause, close L foot to R m 1st position. Re- 
peat, beginning with L. I11 the pause move the 
head with a slight inclination away fiom, and 
turning towaul, the pointed foot Accompany 
the stepping sideways movement with a small 
opening sideways of the arms as in the fust 
lesson. 

Group E. Quick skips f 01 waul and backwaid 


in gin ups of 8 steps, 1 2, (>, etc., using the aim 
lifting and opening. Backwaid skipping is often 
very clumsy at fust. A useful method of piao 
tising is to introduce a pushing and pulling 
cxpicssion into it— each child taking a partnci, 
facing with joined hands one leans back and 
pulls whilst the other imitates the action of 



Fig. 9 

Graceful Arm-opening Exercise 

held m zoned portion whilst f chim- 
ing lo pteparafoty position of Fig 1. Lejt 
foot is "pointed behind." 

pushing. By this device the step often comes 
natiually, if without much finish. 

Group E With a simple tunc such as "The 
Quaker's Wife," use the steps and technique 
of tlie fust two lessons 111 constructing a simple 
dance. 

x ° 

F01 mat ion, a squaic, boys and gills, 

O 

standing faring a paitnei, in good dancing 
positions. 


M— (II 1<3Q6) 
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Bar I. Point R. foot foiwaid and replace it 
in ist position. 

Bar 2* Repeat with L. foot. 

Bars 3-4. Three little jumps, ancl nod to 
partner, 

Bar s 1-4. Boys turn R. aud gals L. and 
repeat with side partner. 

Bars 5-12. Give both hands to side partner 
and skip 8 steps round, ending in own places 
Bars 5-12. Repeat with own partner. 

Second Time 

Bars 1-4. Point and close as ist time with 
own and side partnci . 

Brtrs 5-12. Take hands across with side 
partner, all lean back and pull, skip 4 steps, boys 
moving backward, guis forward, 4 more, gills 
moving backward, and boys foiwaid. Dining 
these 8 skips couples have changed places. 

Repeat this figure with own partner, ending 
in own places. 

Third Time 

Bars 1-4. As before 

Bars 5-8. Walk 4 steps to centre, step R. and 
bob, step L. and bob. 

Bars 9-12. Walk 4 steps back to place, bob 
to side partner, bob to partner. 

Tliis forms a complete conti ast to hide-and- 
seek, in as much as it demands accuracy and 
some technique of movement Note the im- 
provement of using a dramatic device such as 
slowing down bars n and 12 for the last bob. 

In the bob the boys should stand with heels 
together and straight knees, bade of hands on 
hips, elbows well forwaid, then bend slightly 
fiom the waist. 

The girls hold skii ts. 

Remind all danccis, boys and gills, to look 
at tlicir partners when dancing "social" clanccs 
of this sort, 

Lesson IV 

Group A , (<i) j} music, walk 3 steps to 1 bar, 
I step to next. 

(b) Walk 4 steps, clap leaning to the R, for 4, 
walk 4, clap L. for 4. Ask the childien to suggest 
other actions, 

Group B . Standing in 3rd position, piactisc 
lifting the arms overhead and opening as in 


Lesson II Then laisc them but pause at a point 
lather lower than the shoulder height. Fiom 
this nnd-way position lift one up as usual and 
the othei sideways, ai living at the position 
shown 111 Fig. io. Lower the high arm, pass 
through the position shown in Fig. 9, aud sink 
botli aims 1 eady to begin again Remember that 



Fig. io 

Arm Movement' Upward and Sideways 

Anus ns tn Lesson IV Foot pointed in 
second position 

we have already learnt that the aims come back 
to the pieparatory position of Fig 1 and never 
hang by the sides. This position should be 
piactiscd caiefully. It will take some tune to 
perfect it. music counting 6 for each change 
of position is most suitable. 

Group C Feet in fust position, holding skirt. 
Point 011c foot forwaid; lift; point, return to 
rst position Repeat with each foot in turn. 
Group D Aims as in Fig. i> feet in 31 d 
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position, R. in front L, behind. Point R for- 
ward then close to 3rd position ; point L. back- 
ward, then close to 3rd position as bcfoie. Take 
this firstly in 4 counts — point, close, point back, 
and close. Then beginning fiom “ point" count 
one, in which the R, foot 1 etiu 11s to 31 d and 
simultaneously the L. foot points back; count 
two, in which the L. foot cuts in to 3rd and the 
R. simultaneously points f 01 ward. This involves 
a small spring in order to effect the change, 
and in this foim the supporting knee will bend 
slightly in oidcr that the spring shall be soft aiul 
without a jerk 

Group Zs\ («) Moving 1 ound the room, hold ing 
skirt. Point and step thus : point R as in Lesson 
II on 1 — step on to the pointed foot on 2. Both 
the “point” and the “ step” should be preceded 
by a lifting of the woiking leg in which the body 
is held poised and docs- not move from the waist 
As usual, vary the rhythm and tempo used 
Notice how the expression of the movement is 
changed accouling to the music. 

Quick blight movements l \, — 

“D'ye ken John Peel with his coat so gay" 
point and step point and step 

Gently, '[ — ■ 

“What's this dull town to mc ? " 

Point Step (Robin Adair) 

Evenly, J — 

“The minsticl boy to the war lias gone," 
point step point step 

(&) Using the exercise of Group C of la*st lesson 
add a tiny hop and piactise the step familiar 
m jigs as “snatches ” It is performed thus: 
From 31 d position, bring fiont foot, with knee 
piessed back as learnt, to 3rd position behind 
Repeat this movement with alternate feet, thus 
travelling backward with small steps Between 
the placing of one foot in 3rd behind and the 
lifting of the front foot is a tiny Iiop, almost a 
shuffle, counted on the “and" 111 \ rhythm, 
“one — and two — and" signifying step, hop — 
step, hop The accent being strongly maikcd 
on the “step" and weak on the “and." In J 
the difference would be less maikcd, and caie 
must be taken that it does not become an oulin- 
aiy skipping step This is avoided by main- 
taining the dim alter of the step, this being 


expressed in the use of the 31b position on the 
floor and the neat latsing of the foot and out- 
pressed knee m the changing lonnd of the fret. 

To " snatch ” fonvaid, begin from 3rd behind 
and close in 3rd m fiont, tlic second halt of tlic 
preparatory exercise of Lesson III 

Group l ' Combine walking, running, and 
skipping steps in vauous ways to foim little 
short studies. For example, Dvoiak’s “Hum- 
0111 eskc M lends itself to a pattern thus — 

2 slow skips, 4 runs in circle, counter-clock- 
wise, hands joined 
Repeat, 

1 skip, 2 urns, 1 skip, 2 inns 
Each child runs S steps, making its own aide 
clockwise, and finishes in own place facing 111 
opposite dn ci turn ready to xepeat whole dock- 
wise. 

Endless varieties of this idea will occur to 
the lesoiucoful leacliei, anil the co-opciation of 
tlic children can be gained by inviting sugges- 
tions. At this stage there may also be used with 
nd vantage some of the simple dances published 
m book foim, e g. Simple Group Dances by Ruth 
Clark (Curvven, 5s fid ). These are useful, but the 
illustiations do not confoim to the teaching heie 
given as to arm work anil poise The dances, 
howcvei , are simple, and the music both suitable 
and good. 

Lesson V 

Group A. Music is played, changing without 
warning fiom ] to ; and ’j. Children follow, 
walking to J, skipping to p and slow skips to ! j. 
Group B. As last lesson. 

Group C A combination of tlic “point and 
lift" foot cxcicise of last lesson, and the arm 
positions learnt Using ,k J rhythm taken rathca 
slowly — 

Bar 1. Aims forwaul, point foot foiward. 
Bar 2. Anns open sideways, lift foot 
Bar 3 Sink and point foot as bar one. 

Bar 4* Aims softly to prcpaiatoiy position, 
draw foot in to 1st position again 

By now the teacher will be on the aleit foi 
any bending of the supporting leg or tilting back 
of the body on the fust bai . 

Group ]) Holding skirt — on 1 step sideways 
on R fool, leaving L. sliongiy pointed ; point L. 
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forward on 2 ; step sideways on L. oil 3 ; point 
R, forward on 4. Repeat ad lib to n { , [, [, JJ 
rhythms. 

Group Zf, Preparation for polka and bam 
dance steps, In a circle round the room or with 
hands joined. Step forward on R , close L. 
in 3rd position, step forward 011 R., with a 
smooth movement, foot well stretched, bring L. 
through and stretch ready to begin again on L 
foot. Make this an exercise in neat footwork 

Group F : Study . This is suitable foi "Gav- 
otte" (by Mehul) or 16 bins of similar music 

8 bars, "Step — close (in 3rd) — step and 
through/' (as Group#) counter clockwise, hands 
joined, 8 times. 

2 bars . 6 swooping limning steps to centre, i.e 
tiny steps, arms gradually rising oveihcad, 
stand on toes, aims high, heads thrown back 

2 bars. Six gentle running steps backward, 
then stand, tiptoe, hands low and back, leaning 
forward a little. 

2 bars. Run 4 in, 4 out, ai ms swinging up, then 
down, 

X bar. Run 4 in, 

1 bar. Turn slowly on toes, releasing hands, 
then rejoining facing outwaid, 

Repeat whole, lacing outward and ruimmg 
outward with free aims. On last bar, kneel 
gently, sit back on heel, stretch front knee for- 
ward, bend low with arms outstretched. 

Lesson VI 

There is now quite a lot of material to diaw 
upon for practice in rhythm, so that, whilst 
making this the primal y aim, use dance forms 
and movements when possible. 

Group A. || slow rhythm, walk 6 holding 
skiit, then stand with one foot pointed forward, 
raise arms overhead, and open sideways for 
next 6. 

(fc) {: walk 8 steps; stand whilst arms lift 
overhead for 2 ; R. arm sinks sideways to shoulder 
level for 2 ; L. arm similarly for 2 ; both down 
for 2, Repeat with L. arm opening first. Use 
the arms not only to mark the pulse of the music 
but as additional practice in the dance form of 
arm movement. 

Group D, Practise the position shown in 
Fig. it. From isl position of the feet bring 


one foot behind, then the other Pi css the knee 
back strongly and stretch the ankle fully. The 
usual mistake is to ciul the foot lound the 
supporting leg. Make sure the toe is pointing 
backwaid and that the side of the foot is against 
the back of the supporting log. Notice the turn 
and tilt back of the head, which can be taken 
to cither side It is useful to practise also from 



Fig. ii 

Foot Position for Hop or Spring 


3rd position, using the back foot several times 
in succession. 

Group C. In 4 counts, arms lift forward to 
below shoulder level, R. foot points forward , 
L. arm up, R. sideways, raise R. foot (see 
Fig. 12), L. aim open sideways to balance R., 
R. foot pointed on toe; aims down (to Fig. 1 
not hanging by sides) and foot to 1st position 
Repeat on opposite side. 

Group D Step sideways with R ; close L. 
behind 111 31 d, step sideways again with R. and 
hop, bringing L. foot to position in Fig 11. 
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Repeat to L. This constitutes a polka step side- 
ways. Piactisc this in couples, holding hands 
face to face and gradually intioducc the step 
turning round each other. Slow music. 

Group E. "Step and throw/' a familiar step 
110 w done easily and well, we hope, since it 
consists merely of a step sideways or obliquely 
forward, followed by a lifting of the leg as in 



Fig 12 

Balanced Arm and Fool Movement 

Not a 1 wry good position of arms; the 
shoulders drawn up and the L hand 
should be i tinted slightly to the ground. 

Fig 13, accompanied by a hop on the sup- 
posing leg. Slow music is most suitable, c.g. 
"The Lincolnshire Poacher JJ or strathspey 
Group F. Solo dances are not very suitable 
for school woik, but occasionally a simple 
dance is useful provided that it is taught to the 
whole class "Mary Mary Quite Conliaiy" has 
no difficult steps, and depends entiiely upon the 
ex pi ess ion put into it by the child It can be 
begun m this lesson and finished 111 the ne\t. 


“Mary Mary Quite Contrary t 
Hare does your garden g)oio? n 

Music "Kate Greenaway." Hany Farjeon. 
No 2 of Two Fanciful Dances. 

(Pubiisheis. Boosey lS: Ilawkes, Ltd-, 2()5 
Regent Sheet, London Puce 2s fwl ) 



Fig. 13 

" Step and Throw ” 

L he laised teg may be higher piovitled the 
balance of the body is noi spoilt, 

Basket m R. ha) id. 

Hold dress L. 

Bars 1-2. Begin centre back, 4 skips forward, 
R L ILL, 

Bar 3 Point R foot and lift to knee with hops . 

Bar 4 Point R foot, then L 

Bars 5-8. Repeat 1-4 beginning L« 

Bars y-10. 3 skips diagonally foi ward R.L K., 
kneel on L. 

Burs iT-12 Pick flowet left hand and place 
in basket. 
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Bar 13. Quick pick of flower and place 111 
basket. 

Bar 14. Rise with weight on R, foot, turn to 
L. leaving L. foot pointed, place basket 111 L 
hand, R. hand to skirt 

Bars 15-16 4 steps acioss front to the left, 
LR, L.R. 



Fig. 14 

"Mary, Mary” ; A Good Position 


Bars 17-18. Step f 01 ward L., bending clown 
to put basket on the ground and to pick up 
watering-can in R. hand, and turn R. 

Bars 19-21. 6 walks on toes across front, 
watering garden 

Bar 22 Step forward R, , kneeling to put down 
can, catch sight of butterfly and turn head 
sharply over L, shoulder, arms back (4th beat of 
bar) on eithci side (eager). Rise quickly on last 
beat of bai 22, played rallentando ; keep weight 
on R. 


Bars 23-24. Quick 11m diagonally back to L 
in pursuit of buttcifly, leap on to L. 011 last 
beat of bar 24, hands up above head together 
as if catching buttcifly ; miss it. 

Bars 25-26. Turn round and lound on spot, 
on toes to L, opening arms, still looking, stop 
facing front having seen butterfly again. 



Fig. 15 

11 Alary, Mary, Quite Contrary”: Bad Dancing 

The left atm is lifeless and the head dropped 


Bars 27-28. Repeat bais 22-24 diagonally 
foiward to L. this time catching it, R. leg 
stretched behind (this should be beside basket). 

Bars 29-30. Slowly lower arms to peep at 
butterfly. 

Bars 31-32. Step forward with R foot diag- 
onally to R., letting butterity go, open arms and 
watch it. 

Bars 33-34 Place weight on both feet, 
bending knees to pick up basket in R, hand, 
change weight to back L., leaving R. pointed 
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basket held high, L hand holding chess Pose 
(Fig. 19 ) 

Bar 35 to cncl. On 2nd beat of 35 begin to 
skip gaily round to R. and off 

Lesson VII 

Group A . («) | rhythm, Walk 8 steps, then 
point one foot, and with little Imps on the other, 


in one count, nuking the veiy slightest wave 
like motion in doing so, by n lilting and sinking 
of tlie wrists 

(ft) Pi act use the position of the foot shown in 
Fig. 17. 

Group C, A spring from foot to foot 111 the 
position of Fig. n. 

Group D. (rt) Point fonvard, back, foiward, 
and close whilst hopping on suppniting font, 




Fig, 16 

Arm Movement * Forward and Sideways 


Fig. 1 7 

Fool Brought to Front m Hopping Position 


tap the ground 8 times. Repeat using the other 
foot for the taps Repeat but walk 10 and tap 4, 
then 12 and tap 2. 

(ft) The arm movement of Lesson IV taken in 
4 movements, running 3 to each movement. 

Group B (a) Anns lift foiward, below 
shoulder level, turn palms to the ground, open 
one sideways, turn wiists in both cases veiy 
slightly outward (see Fig. 16) The arm is 
lclaxcd at the elbow in both cases, but not bent 
sufficiently to show an angle. Change the arms 


Pass the foot neatty from front to back with 
knee piesscd out and ankle stretched. 

(ft) Standing in cuclc, hands joined, or 111 
couples, bend one knee up, dropping the head 
fmwaidj carry knee and head back tu position 
of Fig 18 Practise this sevcial times with 
a loose hip movement, relaxed shouldeis and 
head m the foiward movement, and stiong lift 
and bend in the bachwmd 

Group li Polka .step going iniind the 1 00111, 
to -[ and J} music With the iuttn it becomes 
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slowei : Step— close in 3rd— step and tluough, 
l^opularly called the “Banvdanca Step," 

Group F . Finish 14 Mai y Maiy Quite Con- 
ti aryT 


Lesson VIII 

Group A. (a) Running 8 steps, each child 



Fig. 18 

A Graceful Bending Movement 
See lessons 7 and 10 


making a circle counter-clockwise on its own 
Curve smoothly and continue clockwise for 
another 8 runs (making thus a figure 8). Repeat 
with skipping steps Repeat with polka steps, 
4 to each circle, Repeat with 8 polka steps 
making one circle, as in " The Sailor's Hornpipe,” 
Group B. Arms as in B last lesson, at same 
time, point one loot backward on the toe, 
Piactise lifting the leg and holding the position 
shown in Fig, 16, 


Group C. Little spiings from foot to foot m 
the position shown m Fig, 17 

Group D . (a) Step and throw, arms as in 

Fig, 12 changing in one movement, i c lift 
one arm and lower the other with each change 
of leg Practise on the spot until the arm and 
leg movements go easily together 

(b) In circle, hands joined for support. R. 
knee up, head bent forward as in last lesson ; 
then, instead of carrying the R knee bade as 
befoic, put the weight of the body on to the R 
foot and bend back the left as Fig, 17 Thus, 
R up, L. back, rather quickly Practise this 
transference of weight with knee bending up and 
back until it has become quite familiar, to slow 
waltz,, one movement to each bar, and to quick, 
gay music 

Group E. Round the room, step and hop with 
the leg stiaight in front, arms as Fig g. 
This is distinguished from "step and throw” by 
the fact that it is taken stiaight forward and 
not from side to side, 

Group F : Group Polka . In 2 lines of 4 facing 
eacli other. 

1 2 bars, 11 Pomt-and-step " forward twice, 
beginning R., forming one line, meeting paitnci 
by R, shoulder, 

2 bars, Twice more, passing, 

2 bars , 4 snatches back to place. 

r bar A little jump sideways to R. 

I bar. A little jump sideways to L 

8 bars. Repeat whole passing L. shouldeis. 

II Passing R. shouldeis 

1 bar Point R, forward, then back 

1 bar Polka step forwaid. 

2 bars. Repeat with L, 

2 bars Repeat with R. 

1 bar. Turn with 2 little springs (Fig. 11). 

1 bar Two springs facing partner (Fig. 17). 

8 bars. Repeat whole to places 

III, 1 bar Polka step sideways to R. 

1 bar. Point L. in fiont 

2 bars . Repeat to L. 

2 bars Repeat to R* 

2 bars Step sideways on L and point R. 
forward. Turn L. 

r Ty bars. Tiavelling in a ciiclc half way lound, 
7 polka steps, shaking finger ovci alternate 
shoulders to girl behind 
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1 bar . Face partner, clap; and thiow aims 
wide. 

16 bars. Repeat whole to places 

IV. Take both hands with paiLncr opposite, 
holding arms wide. 

1 bar. Front heel on ground. Then toe 

1 bar. Polka step round cacli other to pai t- 
ner's place 

6 bars. Repeat 3 times. 

Take oidmary ball-room grasp and polka 
with partner in any direction. 

A useful intioduction to this may be found 
m the "Odd Man Polka” published in Rhymes 
and Dances for Little. Folk (by C. Sparger — 
Nisbet, 6s.). The music would be suitable for 
either. In the "Odd Man Polka" the game 
element is introduced by having an odd mail 
who has to jump into the gap in a change-over 
of partners. Polka step sideways only is used 
and, as a game-dance, serves to make the polka 
1 hy thm and step familiar 

This and the first two figuics of the group 
polka aic suitable for this lesson. 

Lesson IX 

Group A (^) Running, changing the aims 
as in Gioup D of last lesson, 6 runs to each 
change. Take exactly 6 runs for each change 
of arms 

(6) 6 runs, 2 slow skips to 4 bais, 1 step lo 
each of next 4 bars. 

Group B. As last lesson m 3 counts Thus 
aims lift foiward, point foot back; arms take 
up position, raise back leg (Fig. 16) ; arms 
lower, foot into 3rd position 

Group C. Piactisc the two little spiings of 
Lesson VIII, alternating the "behind" and "in 
front" positions of the foot. 

Group D. The knee up and back of last lesson 
but with the addition of a hop, thus — Step on 
R , L knee bent back (Fig. 18) and hop on 
R. ; step on L., R. knee up in fiont and hop on 
L. As usual the lhythm used will alter the 
cliaractei of the step, but the slow waltz <u ^ 
is most suitable 

Ok - - dear- - Wind can the mat -ter be > 

sap R “ Ill'll U, <Ucr> L - hnp I.. Slcpll liopK, step 1. , lui)> I 
L knee K, Knee \ijj 

bcnl back in front 


N B. Ibis is quoted as suitable in lliythm 
uitlier than in content 

Group li. One hop as Gump D t followed by 
2 hops with knee stiaight. 

Group F. Figs 111 and IV of group polka 

Lesson X 

Group A Music changes between *[, -j, JJ, 
When it is playing - children lcspoiul with polka 
step, changing on to walking steps and on J to 
barn-dance step. No warning should be given 
of the changes 

Group B . As B in last lesson. 

Group C From 31 <1 position, lift fiont foot 
to position as Fig. 17, ictuni to 31CI position, 
lift back foot as in lug 11 return to 3ul position 
behind, Fiactise tins fust with the R. foot in 
front and then with the L. 

Group D As Gioup C. with a spring fiom 
foot to foot 

Group E Hopping steps umnd the room in 
the position shown in Fig. 16 A slow wait? 
or, better still, mazuika rhythm is most suit- 
able for this. The change of arms should be done 
softly, on the first beat 

Group F. A short study is useful hcie to 
combine the various hopping steps lound the 
100m. Those practised have been — 

A . Hopping with knee bent up in front. 

B Hopping with knee bent up behind. 

(\ Hopping with knee stuught in front. 

D Hopping with knee straight behind. 

E. Step and thiow 

Take Brahms 1 Waltz No. 1 — 

In a circle, aims five. 

Bar 1 Hop /I (as above) on R. foot 
Bar 2. Hop B (as above) on L. foot. 

Bars 3-4 IIop C twice R. and L. 

Repeat whole 3 tunes moic, using bais 5-8, 
and 1-8 again. 

Bars 0“ii, q swift Jong running steps begin- 
ning with R. 

Bar 12. Step R. on toe, poise as m Fig 18 
Bars 13-14 Repeat, poising on L toe 
Bars 17-20. As 1-4 
Ban 21-22 As 1-2. 

Ban 23-2.1 Run swifLly fuiwaid, finish 
poised on toes, feet close logethei, head tin own 
back, aims high mitstielehed, 
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This little study lends itself to high controlled 
springing and a good deal of expression accord- 
ing to the ability and temperament of the dancer 


Further Suggestions 

Tins course of lessons does not, needless to 
say, covei anything but a fi action of the steps 



Fig 19 
Good Poise 


This giues the impression of body move- 
ment, whereas in teahly there is very little 
btiidutg hut it It tfvc rules 0/ good pcsliue uic 
m piety, 

and movements which can be used in school 
dancing, but it is not possible within the compass 
of one chapter to do mote. Should moie be 
required in actual dances, side by side with those 
given, theic aie many useful books published 
Easy School Dances , by Ruth Clark has already 
been mentioned, and Display Dances for Junior 


Children , by D. Caitei, and Rhythmic Dances, by 
S. Carson, published by Saville (2s. 6d, and 
3s. Gd respectively) are adequate, although the 
music is commonplace in, these. Messrs. Pitman 
have published a book by Celia Spaiger, 
specially prepared for Jumoi Schools, the 
dances being simple and embodying fairy stones 
such as "The Twelve Dancing Princesses, M 
etc., set to classical music. The Wavcrley press 
lias published one or two good collections of 
ideas and dances. 

The Scottish Country Dance Society publishes 
the Scottish countiy dances through Messrs. 
Patcisons, 27 Geoxge Street, Edinburgh. We 
have not mentioned the English countiy 
dances since by now they aie within icach 
of every teacher, and, without question should 
be jncoiporated into eveiy child's educa- 
tion. Country dances of other nations have a 
habit of losing their character when danced by 
untrained dancers It takes a supremely well- 
trainccl artist-dancer to reproduce the simplicity 
of the folk dance ol another nation. The steps 
are usually simple enough, but that queer elusive 
something that makes it look Swedish or German 
or Austrian 01 Scottish cannot be reproduced by 
children bom in a different tradition. Nothing 
could be simpler than the Tyrolean waltz, but 
the style of the dancer is something that only 
the most highly trained dancer could repio- 
duce, when she is able to express with subtlety 
the simplicity of the native Equally, English 
children can dance the steps of the Scandinavian 
dances, but they look m no degree Scandinavian, 
and, therefore, national dances should be re- 
garded not as the hist steps but rather the last. 

In regard to that well-known institution, the 
annual display. It can, and often docs, prove the 
undoing of both tcachcx and cliildien, foi it 
may easily interfere with any steady plodding 
towards acquiring a gioundwoik, and the dances 
attempted are frequently far too ambitious. 
Dancing should not be regarded as a show 
thing, but if it is piosented befoic an audience 
the teacher must develop a critical eye, and this 
will save her from many a misguided effort 
If theic is to be an audience, then the woik 
presented must have real dancing meat, not be 
bad work covered by pretty clothes and a skilful 
pianist, as is veiy often the case For dancing, 
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if appreciated rightly, has a very far-ieachmg 
educational value. It is not only recreation and 
exercise, but it has its own very peculiar value, 

The Value oj Dancing 

The word "self-expression’' has been used so 
freely during the last few years that, as is fre- 
quently the case with a word, its leal meaning is 
often ignored, and it is translated roughly into 
' 1 leave the children alone, to do exactly what they 
like, when they like, and how they like, at all 
times and in all places, legardlcss of any tumble 
or inconvenience theymaycauscto other people.” 
One hesitates, therefore, to use the word, and yet 
when one tries to explain whciem lies the special 
virtue of dancing the word "self-expression" 
does seem to he ncccssaiy. It can, however, be 
amplified, and it may be said that dancing is 
bodily action conveying ideas m dramatic form, 
the expressing in movement of the emotions by 
means of the beauty of shape and form. 

Suitable Music 

One final word in regard to the choice of music, 
Even for the most elementary exercises, good 
music can be found, As already indicated, 
national and folk music— jigs, reels, songs, etc,, 
make excellent timekeepers In addition there 
are one or two publications specially suitable 
for technique and rhythmic work. Classical 


Extracts for Dancing collected by Mary Rosman, 
L.R.A M. and Grace Philips (jiooscy & Hawkes, 
Etch, 7s 6d.) is an excellent book, and Rhythmic 
Games for Little Folk by Doia Paidoe (Nisbcl 
& Co,, Gs,) is a collection of good music with 
suggestions as to its use, Wheie these sugges- 
tions are dramatic and imaginative, they me 
good, but the occasional dancing forms (eg. 
‘‘Minuet," Beethoven) are not so suitable. 
As a collection n£ ideas and music, however, 
it is most useful, 

Five Rhythmic Marches, by Fiances Linden 
(Savilte, 2s, ) is an excellent gmup of j music. 

The School Gramophone 

Lastly, the giamophonc I This can be a gieat 
solution of the music problem, for it is possible 
by its use to secure good icndcring of good 
music instead of necessarily confining oneself to 
the simplest written score, as must otherwise 
often be the case Appended, therefore, is a 
list of rccoids which will be found to be useful, 

Columbia Records 

D 1635. Gigue— Bach. 4s,, plus is, 9d. 
purchase tax. (Piano— not suitable without an 
amplifier .) 

Ii M.V. Records 

C 1617. Waltzes. 4s,, plus is. yd, pmchase 
tax. 
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G OOD health is founded on the acquisi- 
tion of hygienic and cleanly habits, When 
an action has been perfoimed a sufficient 
number of times it becomes a habit; or reflex 
action, that is to say, an automatic movement 
or set of movements; just as it is a leflex action 
to pull the hand away from a souice of heat, so 
it becomes a leflex habit to the propeily tiaiued 
child to have the bowels open at ceitain times 
of the day, and go to sleep at other times, and 
to be in many othoi mspects a reasonable and 
orderly member of the community, Children 
who aie brought up with no habit training are 
notoriously difficult to manage Capricious in 
their habits, they will do a thing one day and 
for no appaient cause refuse to do the same 
thing the following day. This leads to endless 
discussion, unhappiness, and failure in health, 
for a happy mentality is essential to good health, 
One cannot think in "watertight 11 compart- 
ments, or separate completely the structure 
(anatomy) of the body from its physiology 
(working) or hygiene (health). Many other 
instances will arise where the application of our 
knowledge to life must be noted. 

Hence, later m this section will be found a 
short account of f, I-Iow the Body is Made/' 
which includes some simple description of the 
working of the body, 

Habit Training 

Systematic habit training must not be too 
rapidly nor too rigidly enforced. The one end to 
aim at in teaching health is to make it entirely 
unconscious. There must be no idea that 
instilling certain piinciplcs into childien's minds 
will make them well or keep them healthy The 
automatic establishment of definite habits will 
achieve this end, without setting up ideas which 
may focus attention too closely on the child's 
own body 


Those in chaige of childien, theicfoie, nave 
a most important and valuable task. It is in 
their powei to establish, in a pleasant way, these 
good habits which will stand the child in good 
stead thioughout life. Habits can be started 
from the first week of existence; for example, 
regular feeding, attention to cleanliness and to 
the functions of Natuie, and the training of the 
baby in regulai houis of sleep (probably the 
most valuable factor in producing a healthy 
and tranquil child), 

To establish good habits in oldei children is 
more difficult, for many bad habits may already 
have been set up ; but it is better foi the teacher 
to try to establish new good habits lather than 
to point out to the child any bad ones which lie 
may alieady possess, This fact must never be 
lost sight of by those in charge of children, 
because the constant emphasizing of a wiong 
habit by " nagging 1 J merely seives to impress 
this habit on the child's mind. 

It is a great help for a child who has come from 
a bad home to be encouraged in the right way 
of living by community habits, and that is why 
a school often has such an excellent effect on a 
child's character. 

Habit is a great labour -saving device, accom- 
plishing the routine older of life which otherwise 
becomes tiresome or annoying, and one of the 
most important habits which the young child 
has to leain is cleanliness 

i . External Cleanliness 

Cleanliness, which is so often reckoned next 
to godliness, is not an easy habit to establish in 
overcrowded slum dwellings In the school it 
is also sometimes difficult to achieve where one 
thing is preached and another is practised. 
F or example, the floors of the school building 
may be washed once in three weeks, as those 
find to their cost who sit the cluldien down on 
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a dirty floor; children will notice this dirt, and 
draw tlieii own conclusions. 

The washing of hands before meals , attention 
to hair and finger nails, and similar tasks, are 
ail somewhat irksome for the young child, but 
when done in company aic less of a burden, and 
can be made into a game. It is most important to 
remember that good habits can be made as amus- 
ing as bad ones, and infinitely more pleasant 
to the individual 

The days are gone by when there wcie a large 
number of verminous children among the schools, 
and no child should ever be penalized if it is so 
unfortunate as to harbour parasites of one kind 
or another. Remember that little child len are 
extremely sensitive about their personal appear- 
ance, and they usually wish above all things to 
be exactly like their fellow mortals A lousy 
head may be the origin of complexes which 
may mar the happiness of the child's whole 
life. 

Bathing and Washing 

Cleanliness of the body is a difficult thing for 
the young child to achieve, and some open-air 
day schools aie so fortunate as to have baths 
piovided for daily use. Once the childien have 
learnt the pleasant effect of having a complete 
bath every day, they will do their best to get 
it, or the nearest substitute, in their own homes. 
The rubbing of the skm has the effect of massage, 
improves the circulation, helps the digestion, 
and, what is not to be ignored, increases the 
beauty of the child's appearance Without incul- 
cating any ideas of vanity, the teachci should see 
that children take sufficient pude in their looks. 

The usual facilities for washing in many of the 
elementary schools aie exceedingly primitive, 
consisting generally m the piovision only of 
cold water It is impossible to remove dirt 
from the hands with cold water alone, espe- 
cially in the wintci, and the fact that children 
come from homes where tlieie is no innning 
warm water is no reason for the continuance 
of this mediaeval habit of providing only cold 
In fact it is an argument to the conti aiy, 
because children who have once enjoyed the 
amenities of fiequcnt and easy lemoval of dirt, 
from any part of their bodies, will, when they 
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become giown citizens, refuse to tolerate dirty 
conditions m tlieir homes. 

Care of the Hair 

Let us consider the question of the child's 
personal cleanliness in detail, beginning with 
the head. The care of the hair is one of the most 
important parts of the child's daily toilet — a 
difficult task foi any child under the age of io, 
but one that is related both to health and per- 
sonal appearance A verminous head can be the 
cause of tremendous suffering and ill health, 
firstly because of the irritation, and secondly 
because this irntation may lead to scratching 
infected raw places on the scalp, and swollen 
glands, and may ultimately result in some degree 
of blood poisoning. Tending the hair with dii ty 
combs or brushes is woise than useless, and one 
of the habits that childien can be taught easily, 
as they grow a little older, is to wash the comb 
and brush at least once a week. 

Care of the Ears 

An important organ of the body which de- 
mands a caie that it seldom receives is the ear. 
A word of warning is neccssaiy against the 
introduction of any pointed instrument into 
the eais to remove wax. The folded edge of a 
towel is neaily always adequate foi this purpose. 
If the wax is difficult to lemove wrap cotton 
wool round the end of a match and dip this into 
olive oil ; this softens the wax, and the child's era 
can easily be made clean. It is a common mis- 
take among parents to be much more insistent 
on washing behind the eais than on getting rid 
of dii t in the outer car, though wax is often the 
cause of deafness and stupidity in school childien 

Care of the Eyes 

The eyes of a debilitated child may be found 
stuck together in the morning with small granu- 
lations or running sores along the lids The 
smearing of boracic ointment along the lid the 
last thing at night will prevent this occurrence ; 
bathing with warm boracic lotion fiist thing in 
the morning and last thing at night is an even 
better tieatinent Any child who is continually 
disposed to this condition of gianular lashes, 01 
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" blepharitis " as it is called, should have the eyes 
examined to see if there is any defect of vision. 

Care of the Nose 

This has been the subject of much instruction 
and attention daring the past few yeais. It is 
necessaiy to impiess on all children, however 
young, the importance of "nasal drill," which 
should consist of the proper rise of the han dicer- 
chief fiist thing in the morning 01 on arrival at 
school The nose should be held at the bony 
part, and each nostnl in turn occluded whilst 
the other 1$ blown firmly, but not too vigorously ; 
the use of any irritant snuff powder is to be 
deplored Children who suffer fiom catairh 
should be allowed to snuff up gently some glyco- 
thymoline in a little water (half a teaspoonful 
to a teacupful of warm water) and spit it out 
through the mouth, This is an effective douche 
of the nasal passages, will often cut short a cold 
in its early stages, and is not too unpleasant for 
a small child to pcrfoim Synnging of the nose 
should on no account ever be done except under 
the supervision of a doctor 01 a nurse, as it 
may lead to infection of the small bones which 
separate the nose from the skull itself. 

Teeth and Throat 

The care of the mouth is lathei intricate, 
involving attention to the teeth and tin oat. 
Teeth need to be brushed with a soft brush and 
camphorated chalk powder fiom the time a 
child is about a year old, and children should be 
taught that a toothbrush is a personal possession 
to be kept clean and dry, and replaced as soon 
as it shows any signs of wear, 

It is far more necessary that the chilcVs 
throat should be looked at eveiy day foi signs 
of redness or white spots than that the cleanli- 
ness of neck and ears should be rigorously 
enforced Children who attend school with 
inflamed throats should always be sent home 
again, as the throat is the source from which 
a great deal of disease spreads from one human 
being to another. The number of germs which 
are piojccted in coughing or speaking have been 
variously estimated from one to several millions, 
and hence the gieat risk which is attached to 


the overciowding of children at school Eveiy 
one knows how lapidly a cold will spicad through 
a household, and this is the reason. 

Attention to Septic Places 

The toilet of the face and head is thus lathei 
complicated, and very important The cleanli- 
ness of the hands, hotly, feet, and knees is also 
very necessary from the pomL of view of health, 
parLiculaily in childien who aie running about, 
and may suffer vciy frequently from septic 
places, 01 "impetigo," as the result of various 
falls, If seen in time, such septic conditions can 
be rapidly healed by the use of dilute simmoni- 
ated mercury ointment, and by keeping the 
places coveicd with a clean dressing, Impetigo 
can easily spread fiom one child to another, and 
therefore the tcachei should be on the lookout 
for it, and have the first place attended to as 
lapidly as possible. 

2 . Internal Cleanliness 

Peisonal cleanliness does not consist only in 
the above-mentioned external care of the body, 
but it includes also the daily elimination of waste 
pioducts from the body, and this is a matter 
which it is difficult foi the teacher to supervise. 
A plea must be entciccl heie for the liberty of 
the school child to leave the room for this purpose 
wlienevei lie feels inclined Cases of abuse of this 
liberty can be pi evented, but the refusal may 
lead to the setting up of a chronic habit of con- 
stipation and ill-health or to loss of control over 
the excretions 

3 . Clothing 

Clothing is not cntiiely within the control of 
the teacher, but wheic possible it is a very 
excellent plan to have some soil of school uni- 
foim and to abolish the idea that a huge number 
of garments is essential It is still quite common 
to find a child sent to school in wintei with ten 
to twelve layers of clothing on her chest, stai ling 
with a sheet of thennogenc wool and ranging 
through vest, combinations, "stays/' seveial 
petticoat tops, frock, pinafoie, and woollen 
coat The lcsult is that the child is extremely 
uncoinfoi table, sweats piofusely, and catches 
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cold, as the skin loses the powei to act, llltem- lound the neck, arm-holes, and legs, e.g. elastic 
pel and depression naturally ensue. A woid to of knickers. 

the paients, eithei individually or collectively, 4 It is important to keep legs well covcied 
is pi ob ably the best way to establish a right in the winter, as much heat is lost, pailicnlarly 



Fig. 1 Fig 2 

In Summer ' Woollen Vest, Cotton Knickers In Winter ’ Woollen Combinations , Bodice , 

and Frock , Bodice is Worn on Cooler Days Knickers , Frock> and Socks 

habit with regaid to clothes. The following in the open-an schools, by the habit of exposing 
cardinal points should be emphasized — the bare thighs 

1 There should never be moie than thiee 5 Shoes are always prefeiablc to boots, as 

layeis of clothing 111 summer or four in winter they allow the ankle 100m to move and develop 

2 Undei garments should be of thin wool (01 6 Plats aic not necessary except 111 times of 

wool and cotton mixed, next to the skin); the gieat heat, and are fiequently the cause of 
frock will be of cotton or wool, accoidmgto the vermin pcisisting m the head It is important 
time of year. to ic member this 111 dealing with vciminous 

3 Nothing tight must be worn, paiticulaily children 
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If the child is to be kepi free fioin cold and 
infectious diseases of various kinds, including 
septic places on the sldn, the garments must be 
carefully washed at fiequent intei vals. This 
applies particularly to boys' suits, which are 
often handed down from father to son, and from 
one brother to another, without any intervening 
process of cleansing Infectious diseases such 
as scarlet fever have been pioved to be tians- 
mitted in tins way, and this is wheie co-opera- 
tion of the paients can be very usefully obtained 
One has only to sit with a class of unclean 
small children for a few hours to realize what 



By courtesy oj The Sunlight League 

Pig. 3 

First Sun-bathing at Kenwood , under the 
Auspices of the Sunlight League , 1924 

an oppLessivc smell comes from eithci unwashed 
bodies or unclean clothes. 

4. Air and Sunlight 

Fresh air is probably as important to the 
life of a human being as fresh food, and those 
who work in artificially ventilated schools no 
doubt suffer more from headache and fatigue 
than those more fortunate people who woik 111 a 
schoolroom with open windows. 

Ventilation 

When the weather permits, i e. except when 
there is driving Tain or log, the windows should 
be wide open. It is bettei to have them open 
wide than just a little, because the narrower the 
opening the more quickly does the air enter, and 


if the draught is very strong the chill air blows 
straight down on to the children instead of be- 
coming slightly warmed as it does if it enters 
moie slowly tluough a wider aperture. At some 
time in the day the classroom must be thoroughly 
ventilated by leaving both door and windows 
wide open at the same time, but children should 
not sit thus exposed to a strong current of air, 
although m the open-air schools they get accus- 
tomed to considerable degiees of exposure, and 
suffer no ill-effects. 

Stuffy rooms are a great cause of headache, 
bad temper, and general fatigue. The main 
point to remember is that the air should always 
be kept a little 011 the move, so that the skin can 
act and get rid of the superfluous heat of the 
body, This is important even in cold weathei 
The air should be warmed up to the temperature 
of 58° Fahrenheit, m order not to strike too coldly 
on the delicate linings of the nose and thioat. 
Cool, moving air, which is not too diy, helps lo 
keep the mucous membiane of these passages 
in good condition, and thus to prevent the all 
too pievalent cold and nasal catarrh 

The open-air schools have pointed the way 
for all schools of the future, when children will 
not wait until they are sickly or debilitated to 
benefit by the veiy excellent conditions which 
are now available only in the few schools of this 
type. The time will surely arrive when the 
healthy child, not suffering fiom rickets, bion- 
chitis, 01 anaemia, noi recovering from infectious 
disease, will maintain his or her health in good 
condition by staying in the open an for the whole 
clay, instead of being let out from a close class- 
room for only a few minutes during school hours. 

Sun-bathing 

The great advantages of sun-bathing are being 
brought to public notice by the activities of 
the Sunlight League (Offices, 29 Goidon Square, 
London), which in 1924 tiled the expei iinent of 
sending children from schools to have exposuies 
up at Kenwood, This experiment unfoitunately 
broke down, but the London County Council arc 
considering the question of using Kenwood again 
for this purpose. Facilities for sun-bathing in 
Hyde Park were given to the public in July 1930 

Diiect sunlight is the best disinfectant we 
know, and it is necessaiy tn point out that where 
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a house is built with a projecting balcony, this 
keeps the cliiect sunlight off the 100ms. One 
often finds open-aii hospitals and schools so 
constructed that no direct rays of the sun can 
ever reach the rooms for this reason. 

Children who arc being exposed to the sun 
must be protected from the glare and effect of 
the heat on the eyes, head, and neck Wide- 
brimmed hats should nearly always be worn at 


rays, which are so cuiative, aic most active in 
the early morning, 

Wheic possible, it is veiy advisable to alter- 
nate sun-bathing with resting 111 the shade, or 
even with sea or fresh -water bathing. The 
lattci, however, should be practised foi only a 
very short time on end, as swimming or bathing 
is very exhausting for the child. Live minutes 
for the fust bathe and ten minutes for eveiy 
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Fig. 4 

Happily Acquiring the Habit of Exercise 


the seaside; one of the leasons why both giown- 
ups and children find work out-of-doors veiy 
tiring is the effect of the giai~e from the sun , The 
good effects of sunlight are many, besides the 
merely recuperative. The whole woiking.of 
the body is speeded up, with the result that 
the digestion is better, the appetite improves, 
children sleep more easily, and those who aie 
inclined to rickets produce a substance in their 
blood which cures the disease 
Sometimes even in this climate the rays of 
the midday sun are too poweiful, and exposuics 
should be before 11 am or after 3 p.m. only 
As a rule, howevci, it is possible to use tire sun 
all day long, leme inhering that the ultra-violet 
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subsequent one is sufficient for all but the very 
strongest children. 

5 . Exercise and Games 

The habit of taking a right amount of regular 
exercise is an important one to establish, from 
both the physical and the mental point of 
view. 

'file love of communal games, 01 woilung 
together in gangs, comes usually about the age 
of 7, and lasts thioughout school life, and this 
is the medium through which the team spirit 
and enthusiasm for the school can be aroused 
best. 
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Games in which children of all ages can take 
part, such as ball games 01 team laces, are 
very suitable for school playgiounds, but it is 
well to avoid too long spells of games winch 
involve long periods of standing, such as cricket. 
All forms of sport are useful in developing the 
team spint, and the Jumoi children can be 
allowed to do jumping and short races of various 
kinds, though the excitement attending sports 
is sometimes too gLeat foi the younger ones, 
with subsequent upset to the health, and ill 
temper. 

Dancing 

Dancing in all its fonns, as well as games, may 
be very helpful in the development of chaiactei. 
It is probably even moi e important than organ- 
ized games, because if accompanied by music it 
develops the child’s ear and sense of rhythm 
Dancing, as Havelock Ellis points out, was one 
of the earliest ails to be developed, and chil- 
dren as soon as they can walk will begin to do 
rhythmic movements of their own accord when 
listening to music. 

There are various methods of dancing other 
than ballet or ballroom dancing, and nearly all 
of them have this in common, that they are 
free movements, which produce relaxation of 
the body muscles, rathci than steieotyped ngid 
movements, which tighten up the muscles, and 
may produce much more fatigue, incouect 
posture, and so forth. 

Swedish drill is much too strenuous and rigid 
for the child of below io years of age, but small 
children will enjoy composing their own dances 
to any music that is played to them, doing simple 
movements such as are taught by either the 
Dalcroze or Maigaiet Mon is methods. 

Miss Morris, herself a dancer of no mean 
repute, has evolved a system of physical move- 
ments which are in themselves purely physio- 
logical, consisting of the movements of opposite 
hand and foot, as opposed to fancy or ballet 
dancing, where the same hand and foot move 
together. These exercises have been used with 
great effect in the crippled chikhen's school 
at Chailey ancl other places, and aie even 
more useful in the development of the normal 
child, 


Maintaining Spontaneity and 
Enjoyment 

Ii is important to remember throughout the 
child's life that things that are done without 
self-consciousness, such as dancing and all other 
habits hcie detailed, are much moic beneficial 
than those which are inculcated from a sense of 
duty. The mere fact that a child is told to do 
a particular thing is m many cases enough to 
instil into his mind a most perverse and deep- 
looted dislike for doing it 

Variation in ledcation and habit is veiy 
important, and while simple exeicises modified 
from Swedish chill may be given one day, it is 
wise to vary this with cither Maigaret Moiris 
or Eurhythmic movements on the other days 
of the week, because children vaiy in the type 
of exeicise which causes them most pleasure. 

The habit of listening to simple music at an 
caily age is valuable m the training of the eai, 
especially when it is done with dancing and 
design of gioup formations, etc. 

6. Sleep and Rest 

Sleep is as essential as food to the glowing 
child Not only the amount is significant, but 
also the land of sleep, and the conditions nuclei 
which the child is at rest Childien who come 
fiom overcrowded homes, where noises keep 
them awake at night, lequirc midday sleep in 
order to make up for what they lose in the night ; 
but the oidinary healthy child should be able 
to give up his midday rest after the age of tlnee 
or four, and, in fact often sleeps all the bcttci 
at night for the change 

Amount of Sleep Needed 

It is a great mistake ever to wake a child 
hom his sleep. Individuals difjei very widely 
in the amount they need for the lepair of tlieii 
neivous energy. Each child if bi ought up in 
good suuoundings will establish his own lhythm 
At the E\ge of 3 some childien need twelve 01 
fourteen horns aL night, and many will continue 
this habit until they are 10 01 12 yeais old. 
After that period they no longer sleep the round 
of the clock, but aie usually content with ten 
or eleven hours in bed The habit of cai ly waking 
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is one which changes in a veiy intcicsting fashion. 
A young baby or little child is always lively and 
pleasant in the early morning any time after 
five o'clock, but as cluldien giow oldei it becomes 
more difficult for them to get out of bed ; they 
aie often hard to louse, and inclined to sleep on 
till seven 01 eight o'clock. Where this is so, it 
is bettei to let them sleep if the household can be 
arranged m this mannei, remembering the woids 
of the child, " Why do you send me to bed when I 
am not sleepy, and make me get up when I am?" 

Resting After Meals 

It is a good plan for a child to lest for twenty 
minutes 01 half an houi after the midday meal, 
with a book if necessary, or to lie still while a 
book is read aloud This is veiy diffcicnl from 
having one to two hours of sleep in the middle 
of the day, and childien should on 110 account 
be allowed to rush out to their games directly 
after their midday meal Twenty minutes' rest 
at least allows the piocesscs of digestion to get 
properly established. 

Disturbed. Sleep 

Whenever the child is losing weight, fietful, 
irritable, inattentive at work, the first question 
that the parents, or nuise, 01 teacher should ask 
themselves is this; "Does the child get the 
amount and the kind of sleep which he really 
requires?" Has he a good hard mattress — a 
light and any room? Are the coverings light 
and warm? Has the child the advantage of 
sleeping by himself ? Does lie have to go to bed 
with cold feet (this being regarded as a very 
necessaiy moral discipline by some paients)? 
Is he distui bed during the night by older persons 
going to bed, noises in the street, 01 parasites 
that irritate his skin, or by that restlessness of 
childhood for which no one cause may be found? 

It is not easy to find answers to these questions 
in a school, but it is still no uncommon thing to 
find a small child of 3 01 9 failing asleep at vvoik 
because the nights lest has been disturbed 111 
one 01 more of these ways 

7. Food 

The next question which should occiu to the 


caicful obseiver is that of food: the amount, 
the quality, and the regnlaiity of meal times. 
Though the children do not actually take any 
meals in the average Junior School, they aie old 
enough to be taught to take an interest in then- 
food and its uses. In health training it is 
important to emphasize the primary value of 
the prevention of disease, and it is far too seldom 
realized how important a part in this is played 
by the right diet 

A child lequircs three good meals a day. As 
much liaim is done by over- as by under-feeding ; 
even m very poor homes too much bread and 
potato is often given whilst the amount of 
rickets-pi eventing animal fats (milk, butter, 
cod-liver oil, etc.) is insufficient. 

It is a good plan for the school teacher to 
compile (with the assistance of the children) a 
diet sheet showing how meals containing all 
the essential elements may be piepaied in the 
cheapest way A great deal of household shop- 
ping is done by children, and they are generally 
pleased to display the pi act i cal knowledge of 
prices which they have gained in a more or less 
nksome duty. Great caie must be taken, liow- 
cv-ei, to pievent comparison with or condemna- 
tion of meals seived at home The interest 
should be centred round the fact that there are 
diffeient essentials 111 chffeient types of food, 
and that, theiefoie, theie is real reason m the 
statement that certain dishes are "good for 
you." 

Eating between meals is definitely, and with 
equally good leason, "bad for you," and it 
should be explained that, while boiled sweets, 
chocolate, and fruit are excellent if taken as 
part of a meal, if eaten between meals they spoil 
both appetite' and digestion 

8 . Conclusion 

It is noteworthy that the symptoms of wiong 
feeding— lassjtudc, in it ability, lack of resis- 
tance to disease, bad complexion — may also be 
the lesult of internal or external unci Caithness, 
wrong clothing, insufficient an and sunlight, lack 
of exercise, 01 insufficient rest. This illustrates 
the vital point that systematic habit training 
in all these mallei s is essential to a healthy body 
and the lcsullant checiful mind. 
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HEALTH 

As has been said before in this section, the 
most important thing about health is to be 
entirely unconscious of it, At the same time, 
the teacher can intcicst children in practical 
hygienic details without telling them that the 
subject is related to health just as we can 
explain to them the pioccsses of rcpioduction 
without introducing the word sex. 

For example, children should learn by analogy 
from plants the fact that ail things grow better 
in the sun. This can easily be demonstrated by 
giowing green plants in the darkness and in the 
light, and then showing the diffeience in colour 
between the two plants and their general 
Vitality , or a practical demonstration can be 
made of the effects of feeding on either plants 
01 animals — and here we can introduce a prac- 
tical lesson about the need for good cold water, 
and see that the children get plenty of it to 
drink while they are in the school. (Warm water 


BREATHING 

It might be supposed that breathing was so 
automatic a proceeding that we could liardl}' go 
wrong in carrying out this function, but an}' one 
who has observed even quite small children 
closely lias noticed that they assume a number 
of bad positions. 

From the earliest weeks of life it is very 
necessary for the child to be free to breathe, 
but some unwise parents hamper the ribs by 
tight clothes or heavy tilings on top of the baby. 
When the child staits to run about he breathes 
more deeply , and the exercise enables him to 
get consideiably more air into his lungs. By the 
time the child is five years old, and goes to 
school, he is obliged to sit about for the gicatcr 
pai t of the day, sometimes on hard and uncom- 
fortable wooden forms; one result of this may 
be that posture deteriorates and the child's 
back becomes curved, especially when he is 
tired. 

One of the most disastious effects of oidmary 
"gym" is the tightening up of the whole body 
which may occur. The writer has seen small 
children assume the most awkward and uncom- 


TALKS 

is much bcttei foi the outside of the body, 
especially foi removing dirt.) 

It might he well to call these talks by some 
general term, such as, "How we Live," or 
"Animal Life," or "Growing Plants," rather 
than to label them "Health," and below is 
included a short list of subjects which can be 
covered in this way with a few appiopnate 
illustrations — 

Giowth illustrated by sunlight, watei, food, 
fresh air, plants and animals 

Simple talks on lcproduction in plants and 
animals. For example, fertilization of plants, 
frogs* eggs, tadpoles, and (for children who can 
keep them) rabbits or cocks and hens 

The object of such talks should be to give 
children knowledge about theii health, not about 
disease, and to interest them m the growth of 
animals and plants without being too didactic 
on the compai isons between them and man 


EXERCISES 

f oi table positions It is with a view to avoiding 
mal-posturcs that the following suggestions aie 
made with regard to bica thing cxcicises, 

Preparations 

1. Before doing any kind of hi entiling, sec 
to it that no child has anything tight lound the 
neck, waist, m legs (tight elastic in knickeis, 
foi instance, will cause a check in the circula- 
tion, and that will make it more difficult to 
bieaLhe), 

2 . When possible have L lie children in llie 
open aii, oi the elassiooni windows widely open 

3. Gentle nose blowing will clear the an 
passages and enable the cluldien to hi cat lie m 
with the mouth shut This is vital to llic proper 
performance of any bicathing exercise, 

4 Try to get each child to relax by standing 
loosely ins Load of lightened up and "at atten- 
tion," This will avoid the fixed t hoi ax and 
sli amed position which many children assume 
cliu mg drill. 

Exercises Now for Ihc breathing exercises 
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themselves. The important point to lcmembcr ul the diaphragm and maintains good posture, 
is breathing in through the nose, with the month besides pi educing a most valuable auto-massage 
shut, and bieathing out with mouth open of the intestines 

Miss Margaret Moms has auauged the follow- It is essential that the teacher should hear 
ing simple bieathing exercises for childien. the ail being blown out thiougli the mouth, as 


EXPAND 



Explication Inspiration IntpuaLioit Expuaticm 

By courtesy of Margaret Morris 

Fig 5 Fig. G 


“Blowing Balloons 11 Exercise Circular Breathing 


In all bieatlung excicises the essentials to 
teach the children aie — 
i, To breathe in always through the nose, 
filling fust the lower pait of the lungs, then the 
middle, then the top, gradually fl airing the ribs 
and lifting the chest by filling tt with air . 

2 To blow out the air tluough the mouth 
(with a soft whistling sound through slightly 
compressed lips) — while contracting strongly the 
lower abdominal wall. 

This abdominal contraction or expiration is 
of the utmost importance , it assists the ascent 


with a big class it is the only way of knowing 
that the expiration has been fully done. 

With the youngest Juniois the fiisL exercise 
below is best to begin with (it may be omitted 
for oldei childien). 

i. Blowing Balloons 

Position . Sitting ciossed legged on the floor, 
E xpiration (through the mouth). Cup the hands 
lound the mouth and blow inLo an imaginary 
balloon, blowing out all the ail possible 



InspiuLlion 

By courtesy of 


KxpiJcilion 

lUdf'A’iirW Mom* 

Fig 7 


I aspiration [through the nose) 
Stietch up body, back straight, head 
and chest up, ciiclc arms out to sides 
to indicate size of balloon, 

2. Circular Breathing 

Position Lying on back oil floor, 
knees diawn up. Place one hand on 
chest and one on abdomen to feel the 
circular movement. 

Inspiration [through nose) Inflate 
fust abdomen, then ribs, then chest. 

Expiration [through mouth). Con- 
L lading strongly lower abdominal 
wall, deflate — lust abdomen, then 
ubs, then chest The movement 
should be smooth, pioducmg a circular 


Standing Breathing 


wave-like movement. 
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3. Standing Breathing 

Position . Standing — feet stiaight, toes and 
heels together, body stretched up tall, head up, 
chin in — avoid hollowing the bach , 

Impirntion (though nose) r As 111 cucular 
breathing but concentrate on the uppei thoiacic 
breathing, filling and lifting chest during inspira- 
tion, 

The aims aie stietched out to about 2 ft from 
the side, palms facing teacher , head stretched up 

Expiration {through mouth) Conti acting 
stioagly lower abdominal wall during whole of 
expiration, 

Aims turned palms down toward floor, wust 
ancl elbows slightly flexed and lelaxed, bung 


hands to sides with a soft wavc-like movement, 
relax neck, head bending slightly forward. 

Time of Exercises 

This vanes slightly according to age and lung 
capacity of children — usual time slow four time, 
taking four beats to breathe in, ancl fom beats 
to blow out, slow tango music may be used to 
accompany the exeicises. 

Repeat each excicise 6 or 8 times, then rest 
end begin again 

Gramophone records with details of exeiciscs 
specialty prepared for use with them may be 
obtained from the Maigaiel Moms School of 
Dancing, 1 Glebe Place, London, S.W. 3 , 


HOW THE BODY IS MADE 


Introduction 

We must first learn something about the stiuc- 
tuie of the body, 01 its anatomy , befoie we find 
out how it works, or its physiology i the appli- 
cation of tins knowledge to everyday life is b)' 
the method of hygiene or healthy methods of 
living. 

Let us begin with the bon)'' framework or 
skeleton. This is made up of a large number of 
bones , some of them small ancl fitting closely 
(ogethei, as the bones of the spine; these bones 
are built to carry weight, more than foi fine 
movements The long bones of the limbs also 
cany weight, wheieas the small bones at wrist 
and ankle allow of much more movement 

A joint is the name given to the part where 
two or more bones meet ancl move on one an- 
other, as at the knee, elbow, wrist, and neck 
The joints of the spine are apt to become less 
mobile with age, and caie must be taken to 
move them freely every day. At all these joints 
the bones are covered by fluid which keeps them 
moist any drying up of this fluid causes pain, 
and sometimes leads to changes in the joints 
called "arthritis," 

Bones are moved by the contractions of 
muscles , which are attached to them by tendons , 
a part of the muscle adapted for the purpose 
of pulling on the bone, If you look at your 
hand you will sec that the tendons are quite 


visible, and as you move the fingers you can 
feel the muscles of the arm contract ancl then 
relax 

The muscles arc controlled by nerves, which 
come to them from the spinal canal, and some- 
times fiom the brain itself To move the body 
tluec paits are thus essential , the nervous system 
consisting of brain and spinal coicl and nerves , 
the muscles in every part of tire body to which 
the nerves run, and the bones, which aie the 
suppoitmg framework of the body. The whole 
of this rather complicated machinery is kept 
togethci by the skin, winch covcis and piotecLs 
every pait of the body , in special parts the skin 
itself is protected by coverings such as hail ancl 
nails 

All power to move and breathe is controlled 
by the biain, which is enclosed 111 a strong bony 
case known as the skull ; the sense oigans of 
sight (eyes), hcaiing (cars), smell (nosu), taste 
(tongue) are also piotcctcd to some degree. (The 
fifth sense, of touch, is in the slan, especially in 
the fmgeis.) 

The spinal column contains the spinal cord 
from which paiis of nei ves pass out between the 
vertebrae (bones composing the spinal column) 
to various oigans ancl to the limbs. The long 
bones in arms and legs aie somewhat similarly 
arranged — one in the upper part of each limb 
and two 111 the lower ; many small bones to- 
gether foim the wrist anrl ankle — lienee the case 
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with which such joints can be "spiamed" or 
put out of action. 

The arms are attached to the backbone by 
means of the shoulder blade or scapula behind, 
and by the clavicle or collar bone in front, 

With the hip joints the arrangements aie much 
less mobile. The pelvis is a bony ung supporting 
the organs in the abdomen, and much less 
mobility is desirable in this position 

So much for the actual bony framework now 
let us consider where the inside is kept, and what 
are called the organs or visccHi* These arc kept 
ill two paits of the body, the upper, called the 
thorax or chest, and the lower, popularly known 
as the stomach or abdomen . 

The chest is a bony box containing the heart 
and lungs , the back of it is made up of the spine, 
from which come the ribs to form the sides, 
and these are attached in front to the breast 
bone or sternum, You can feel all these bones in 
thin people. You can notice how, when you 
breathe, the box gets first bigger and then 
smaller, as the ribs move up and down. Between 
the chest and abdomen is a thick sheet of muscle 
called the diaphragm , which shuts off the lungs 
and heart fiom the other organs, and moves 
down with every breath taken in. 

Inside the abdomen are all the digestive 
organs, the stomach leading to the small in- 
testine, which in turn leads to the large intestine 
and external opening or anus. 

The liver, about which we bear so much and 
see very Uttlc, is under the light rib, and pours 
its sccietions into the small intestine and duo- 
denum ‘ there are also the ducts of the pancreas 
and the gall bladder. 

The waste material of the body is got rid of, 
paitly through the bowel, but also by the 
kidneys, which arc placed one on either side 
of the backbone: these diain into the bladder, 
which lies m the pelvis 

The abdominal organs are protected in fiont 
by a strong wall of muscle, and at the back by 
the spine and lower libs. 

That is a very brief outline of the anatomy of 
the human body, which can be much moie easily 
described to children by means of diagrams, 
which can be obtained from H, K. Lewis & Co , 
Booksellers, Gower Sheet, London, \V C 

It is necessary to have some pictures m yom 


mind of the sLiuctuic of these oigans, before 
you begin to talk about their functions and 
physiology. 

How the Body Works 

It is a stiange fact that children arc told so 
little about their own bodies, although they have 
to commit to memory a gieat number of facts 
about dates m histoiy, verbs, and mathematics. 

It may be thought that children in the Junior 
School arc too young for this sort of information, 
but those of you who have been in intimate 
contact with quite small cluklien know that the 
average intelligent child asks questions about 
himself long befoic the age of 7. 

If given simple, direct answers to these elemen- 
tary questions childicn will usually be content 
and will not puzzle over involved matters which 
aie better dealt with at a later stage. 

If children aie to be taught hygiene by means 
of games and talks and cleanliness, then it is 
very necessaiy that they should know some- 
thing about how the body is made. 

It is not necessary to turn them into prigs, 
as has been obscivcd alieady, but you will cer- 
tainly save future citizens from doctors bills 
and hospital attendance if you succeed in mak- 
ing them intelligent about ordinary matters in 
Ufa: not necessarily with the expiess idea of 
"keeping fit,” but because exercise, and baths, 
and proper food are much moic inteiesting and 
are as much part of cliaiactei training as telling 
the truth or learning to do things with one 
another. 

The sooner the child knows something about 
the body the more interest will he, or she, show 
in the loutinc of daily life, and such knowledge 
must be made amusing instead of being regarded 
as a punishment 

The teacher can bring a lot of influence to 
bear in this direction by the attitude he 01 she 
takes toward the nurse and doctor who come to 
do the routine medical inspections 

It should be looked on as a "treat” to go to 
the doctoi or dentist, and never as a punish- 
ment It may be difficult to get some of the 
motheis to take this point of view, as I have 
known to my cost when confronted with a 
screaming child whose mother mfoimed me, "I 
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tolcl luin lie would come to the doctoi if he was 
not good! 1 ' 

Now the schools give the teacliei a chance to 
change all that, and as many of the doctors are 
women they will piobably be less alaiming to the 
small child than a man. The muse certainly can 
usually be considered as a gentle and motherly 
person. 

Simple hygiene talks will do a great deal to 
teach the children themselves c 'fhst aid" with- 
out introspection or morbid interest in their 
bodies. For example, a child should know that 
when he falls down and gets a dirty cut on the 
knee the first thing to do is to get it washed 
with clean soap and water, then put on iodine 
and a clean handkerchief. 

Similaily the child should be told to diink 
two or three glasses of cold water a day to keep 
the inside of the body clean. There should be 
several jugs or mugs at the school tap, so that 
this can be done without iisk of spieading 
infection. 

A child who chews his food and eats moder- 
ately slowly is not so likely to suffer from indi- 
gestion as one who bolts 01 swallows it half 
eaten. 

These, and many other points which will be 
enumerated, will be of great interest and better 
carried out if the child is taught a little about tire 
way the body works, just as those people who 
know the inside of a car are better drivers than 
those who are acquainted only with the steering 
wheel. 

If it can be arranged it is a good plan to give 
these talks on how the body woiks to small 
groups of children of about the same age, and 
to allow plenty of time for questions. The 
writer has found this method useful in giving 
hygiene talks to larger numbeis, and the rdea 
must be to inculcate a little practical hygiene 
at the same time as the knowledge about func- 
tion and structure is being given 

It is a good thing to begin with the obvious, 
and of all our functions eating is the one that 
develops first and survives to the end, 

Digestion 

Every child knows where his mouth is, and 
that it contains teeth, some of which come 


quite eaily in life and then, aftei causing a lot 
of trouble, fall out when the child is between 

6 and 7 years old, only to be replaced by another 
set. 

In children who eat loo many sweets and do 
not get enough butter, milk, or other fat, the ‘ 
teeth may decay and fall out sooner than 6 or 

7 yeais : if the teeth decay the child should go 
to the dentist and have them taken out, so that 
the other teeth do not decay later 011. First 
teeth need as much attention as the permanent 
set. 

This is the oppoi tuinty to introduce a little 
homily about brushing the teeth night and 
morning with a clean biusli which belongs to 
the ownei , and is not used by any other member 
of the family. The brush, too, must be renewed 
bcfoie the bristles begin to come out, or the 
bi is ties may cause harm , they have been found 
in an appendix during an opei ation 1 

Childicn who have been to day mu series 
before they come to school will know all about 
the use of the tootli biush, but many of the 
oLhcis will not, and it makes quite a good game 
to show them how to brush the teeth up and 
down and not across, also how to keep the brush 
clean. 

Now teeth are there for a purpose and that 
is to bite, not other people, but the food that is 
given. Quite young children can be made to 
enjoy apples, baked potato skin, bones of vari- 
ous kinds, instead of the uni vei sally “papp}'" 
food which some mothers seem inclined to give. 

The tongue is a very useful organ, not only 
for talking— perhaps its least good point — but 
also because it helps to masticate the food by 
rolling it into a ball and then putting it in a 
little lump at the back 0/ the month icady to be 
swallowed. 

Quite young children can be taught to show 
the tongue to the mother, muse, or teacher, 
so that she may see if it is furred or if they aie 
constipated: this accustoms them to the idea 
of opening then mouths without a fuss 

It is much moie important that the throat 
should be quite healthy and easily seen than 
that the back of the neck should be kept clean, 
because the two glands on each side of the inside 
of the neck, called the tonsils, aie the great 
gateway for the entrance of germs of disease. 
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Children will enjoy showing the throat without 
a horrid spoon 01 spatula, if they learn to do 
this while young, and. many an unhealthy throat 
can be prevented fiom coming to school and 
spreading infection to others. 

Lastly, children must know that the waLer in 
the mouth is useful in making the food into a 
nice ball, and helping to digest it : it should not 
be wasted on pencils, 01 in spitting. 

They should be taught not to talk with their 
mouths full, so that this fluid gets all over other 
people, and the teachei must remember that the 
child with the sore throat is going to spread 
germs veiy lapidly by talking. 

To sum up . the mouth contains glands, 
tonsils, teeth, tongue, and fluid (saliva), a very 
interesting collection, all of them used in the 
digestion, and cleanliness lieie is vei y unpoi tant 
in peifecting function and avoiding disease. 

We shall come back to the tonsils when we 
talk about bieathing, as they are also concerned 
in the use of the nose and throat We can now 
pass on to the next stage of digestion, which 
goes on m the stomach. 

Every child knows this word, blit when the}'' 
talk of the stomach many people refer to the 
whole of the abdomen, whereas really the 
stomach is a distinct organ situated m the middle 
and slightly to the light just below the dia- 
phragm. 

As the stomach cannot be seen it is not neces- 
sary to talk at great length on what it does to 
the food, just tell the child that food stays m 
the stomach for about half an hour after it is 
eaten, and that is why wc do not mn about 
'violently for at least that time from the begin- 
ning of a meal. 

The only other point children need to le- 
m ember, and one that they probably know 
already, is that if they have anything too tight 
round the waist, like elastic or a leather belt, 
the stomach cannot expand* also they should 
be told not to eat food until they are uncoin- 
foitably full, because that means that the 
stbmach is being ovci distended, and might get 
too much sti etched. Foi this reason it is a bad 
plan to eat and dunk at the same meal, paitly 
because the watei tends to wash down the fuud 
instead of the saliva doing so , also because the 
Stomach gets distended and uncoinfoi table. 
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The food goes through a number of stages of 
digestion m first the small and then the large 
m Lcstinc, 01 bowel. In its passage through these 
tubes it is acted upon by vaiious secretions which 
are poured into the bowel from tlic panel eas, 
from the liver, and from the wall of the lining 
mcmbiane itself The useful pait of the food 
is absorbed or taken up into the blood during 
the passage through the bowel, and the waste 
material is excreted or got nd of m the daily 
motion This leads us lo consider the whole 
question of excietion — or getting nd of waste 
material. 

Childien will undci stand that they cannot use 
every part of the food that they take in, and 
that in the process of woiking the body machine 
a good deal of waste matter has to be lemovcd 
each day, and this is done in the following ways. 

Excretion 

i, The bowels aie the means by which the solid 
residue 01 indigestible remainder of the food we 
eat is excreted, and they should act once every 
day (at least) . it is most essential to bodily 
health that this natural function is kept in good 
condition. In order to have the bowels acting 
every day the following rules are necessaiy — 

(а) The food taken in must be eaten slowly and 
well bitten in the mouth, and should include 
some raw fruit or salads cveiy day 

(б) Time must be allowed after bieakfast for 
the bowels to act. The meals must be eaten in 
peace, without nagging or scolding — otheiwise 
the child's nervous mechanism will be upset 
Harmful aperients must not be given, such as 
castor oil, bitter aloes, or syrup of figs, which 
only lead to a vicious circle of constipation. 
Brown biead, honey, salad, and fruit are better 
than medicine but if any be given, one should 
advise a mild dose of salts or a little cascaia. 
Castor oil is particularly harmful. Watei fust 
thing m the morning is good. 

2 'The Kidneys. These organs get nd ot the 
watery part of the waste material and, in order 
to prevent serious illness to the body, a gieat 
deal of tvatcr should be chunk cveiy day. Chil- 
dren aie nal ui ally vciy thnsLy cicaUue«, and 
they should be encouraged to dunk water freely 
between meals. The watei fiom The kidneys is 
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secreted, drop by drop, into the bladder, and 
then got rid of at regular inteivals — which 
should not be longer than two to throe horns in 
the young child 

The popular piejudicc against drinking plenty 
of waLer is piobably due to the fact that London 
water was foimeiiy very bad, and contaminated 
with the germs of cholera. Now that a good 
supply is freely available in most parts of the 
country, children should be encouiaged to chink 
watei : if the supply is not pure, it can be filtered 
or boiled. 

Ml that the cluldicn need to know about the 
structure of the kidneys is that theie aie two 
organs situated on each side of the spine (as 
may be seen from the pictures in advertisements) . 

3. The skin is another veiy important means 
of getting rid of waste pioducts, through the 
sweat glands or organs of peispiration, Here, 
again, the children's minds piobably need to he 
free from the idea that there is something secret 
and 0 nasty" about the mattci. For their si/c 
children perspire moic freely than adults, and 
babies often get quite wet m the head. 

The skin can get rid of its waste products 
only if tlie following are attended to — 

(a) The skin itself must be kept clean by 
daily washing with soap and water. It is not 
only for the purpose of looking nice, but also 
because if diit is allowed to accumulate the 
openings or pores of the sweat glands get clogged 
up. The smell of sweat is unpleasant. The wash- 
ing of the skin not only cleans the dirt but also 
acts as valuable massage. 

(b) The skin acts properly only if a good deal 
of it is exposed to the open air, because although 
it is a gieat organ of exaction the skin has 
anothei veiy important function, namely, to 
regulate the heat loss of the body . Evciy one 
knows that children who aie coddled, "wiappcd 
in cotton-wool/' kept unduly indoois, will 
"catch cold' 1 on the slightest exposuie to chill, 
whereas the child with the open neck and baic 
legs (m moderation) can face the chilliest clay 
without danger, 

(c) The dothing with which the skin has to be 
covered should be light, wami, and well washed. 

4. Waste products arc got rid of by the lungs 
in the form of carbon-dioxide, C 0 2 , which is the 
end product of muscular exercise. As the lungs 


arc so important as a means of excretion we 
shall now pass on to consider the whole m ccha n- 
ism of breathing, which includes, besides the 
lungs, the nose and part of the tin oat. 

Breathing 

This function is an obvious one like digestion, 
and children should be made to feci the lungs 
expand by placing one hand below the collar 
bone and anothei on the ubs when doing the 
exeicises already described by Margaret Morns. 

Then the teacher can explain to a class how 
the air, which is invisible but all around them, 
is taken in at every breath to the lungs, where 
it comes into contact with small blood vessels or 
capillaries. Of the air taken in, the lungs give 
up some of the oxygen to the blood, and take out 
caibon dioxide, which is one of the waste 
materials of the body (Hence there is excietion 
from the lungs, as well as from other parts of the 
body.) 

It is nol easy to explain the chemistry of 
breathing to young childien who do not know 
the meaning of woids, but they can understand 
the difference between a solid, like ice, a fluid, 
like water, or a gas, like steam. This com- 
parison will also give them some idea of the 
effect of heat on various substances, and that 
there are "gases" m the ail. It is easiei to tell 
a child how the aii enters and leaves the lungs 
with the help of the plan. 

Aii passes in tlnough the nose — at least, in 
normal people, who breathe with their mouths 
shut Inside the nose are haiis on the lining 
membianc and a fine bony sieve through which 
the air is filtered (leaving solid particles behind 
as all of us can tell by blowing the nose on a 
foggy day) The air is also warmed by passing 
over the lining membrane which contains many 
blood vessels (hence the ease with which the 
nose bleeds when it is iivjuiccl), Thirdly, the 
aii is made moist' then it passes down the 
passage between the nose and throat (naso- 
phaiynx). Into this passage opens a small tube 
from the middle ear: when the passage is blocked 
by adenoids or a cold, people cannot hear well 
owing to the fact that air cannot enter this little 
passage or Eustachian Tube 

The air passes over the tonsils, wheic geuns 
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may be absorbed, avid then passes down the 
windpipe (trachea) into the lungs. This brief 
outline will help to show the children how 
necessaiy it is for them to breathe with the 
mouth shut, it also explains why the nose must 
be "blown” every morning befoie breathing 
excicises are begun : and it explains why children 
can get bronchitis (or a "cold on the chest") 
as a result of breathing cold, dirty air directly 
into the lungs 

Circulation 

The heart is an organ about which much is 
written, but it is not seen duiing life. It is the 
size of the closed fist in most persons, placed 
inside the thorax or chest, just to the left of the 
middle line, and its gieat function is Lo act as a 
pump in sending the blood round the body. The 
blood is contained in vessels of varying sizes; 
those which are the most important and largest 
in size carry the ied, arterial blood which has been 
re-aerated in the lungs, and are called arteries , 
Other vessels which bring blood from the tissues 
to the heart arc veins , and the blood in them is 
blue while all over the body, in every organ, 
muscle, bone and neive, are tmy blood vessels 
called capillaries . It is through these small 
vessels that the blood in the lungs receives oxy- 
gen and gives off carbon dioxide. 

The heait muscle is exceedingly strong, as it 
has to keep on contracting and relaxing through- 
out life if one is to be kept alive. This beat of 
the heait is transmitted along the arteiies where 
it can be felt as a "pulse" — usually at the wrist, 
but also in many other places such as the tem- 
ple, elbow, or the large blood vessels of the neck. 

When an aitery is cut the blood comes out in 
jeiks and is of a bright, red colour ; venous blood 
oozes more slowly and is blue or purple 

The heai t beats moie slowly in sleep and old 
age — about sixty times a minute, in young 
children from eighty to ninety times a minute, 
and in healthy adults about seventy-two beats 
Eveiy one should know how to take a pulse 
rate, it is a very good sign of iLlness or health 
Children only lequuc to learn that this pump, 
the heai t, is beating all the time, and that flight 
and fatigue wear it out ; also, excessive amounts 
of alcohol, tobacco, tea, and other dings. 


The circulation of the blood is quite visible, 
and can be noticed especially m blushing oi 
palloi. Tlieic is anolhcr fluid which flows ah 
over the body m tmy channels, known as lymph. 
This cannot be seen because it is pale in colour, 
but that does not mean it is not important to 
health. \Vc speak of people being " lymphatic/ 1 
by which we usually mean that they are dull 
and lcthaigic, this is due to the sluggish circu- 
lation in their lymph vessels, which have to 
pass into and away horn the lymphatic glands 
The tonsils and adenoids are examples of such 
glands, but there aie many othcis in various 
parts of the body In disease they become 
swollen and act as ban ieis to prevent the spicad 
of poison all over the body. Foi example, a 
septic tooth may cause the glands undci the jaw 
to swell and tuberculosis frequently leads to 
" enlarged glands” in the neck. It is not desir- 
able or necessary Lo tell children about ill health 
— many of them learn of it all too soon — but 
these "sentinels/’ such as lymphatic glands, can 
be explained as a boon and not as a nuisance , 
just as pain is a blessing in disguise. 

We referred above to the way food matcual 
is absorbed fiom the small intestine, this does 
not all pass directly into the blood, but some of 
it goes by the lymph vessels into the lymphatic 
duel This long vessel passes up the body to 
be emptied into a vein in the neck. Hence it 
may be realized that tight collais may cause 
indigestion by picssure on the duct leading to 
congestion in the bowel. 

The Nervous System 

It is not possible to explain the detailed con- 
stiuction of the nervous mechanism to young 
childicn, but they should be told that the biam 
consists of cells, as does eveiy othei pait of the 
body, if the simplest form of cell — an amoeba — 
can be shown them under the microscope, this 
may help them to get a picture m then numls of 
the whole body 

The cells in the biam and spinal cord are 
diffeient hom those elsewhere, as they have fine 
processes coining oil from them, in the spinal 
cord these are piolongecl into the neives which 
act m two ways— 

(a) Some nerves— called motor — rainy messages 
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from the central nervous system (brain ancl 
spinal coid) to the muscles and oigans all over 
the body. When a message travels nlong the 
nerves, the muscle contracts and movement of 
the part lesults. 

(b) Messages also pass from the organs and 
limbs to the biain along other n cives cal Led 
SG?isory because they convey impiessions of 
various kinds such as heat or cold, pain or pleas- 
ure. Many muscular movements are the lesult 
of a "reflex" action — for example, if a child 
bums his finger a message passes lapidly to the 
brain, which flashes out anothci to the muscle, 
causing the injured part to bo taken away at 
once from the flame, this all happens very 
quickly, and withouL conscious knowledge, so 
that it is called a reflex action. Life contains a 
largo number of such lcflex actions, such as 
coughing when something "has gone the wrong 
way" (i.e. into the liachca or windpipe, instead 
of into the gullet), sneezing, etc. 

This wondeiful system of brain, spmal coid, 
nerves, and nerve endings enables life to be 
lived m a very complicated manner, and many 
more actions can be performed by man than by 
any of the othei animals The nervous system 
can be exhausted by over or improper use, just 
as can the digestive or circulatory systems , the 
various poisons such as excess of alcohol, tobacco 
or diseased conditions affect the nei ves and biain 
All who are in contact with young minds should 
be particularly careful to see that nothing is 
done at school which can strain tins delicate 
mechanism Concentration for too long hours, 
or when the rest of the body is tired, ,01 hungry, 
or sick, means that the brain cells aie woiking 
with a poor blood supply ; the results will be an 
ever increasing lassitude, and ultimate con- 
tinuous over-fatigue 

Sympathetic System 

This is another part of the neivous apparatus 
which consists of masses of neive cells placed 
within the body and sending messages only to 
blood vessels and the internal organs. Such cell 
collections are known as ganglia, and the rami- 
fications of them are called a plexus — the largest 
is the solar plexus, situated within the abdomen, 
and controlling — among other things — the tone 


of t be arterial walk* in that 1 cgion Hence a blow 
in the piL of the stomach hits the solar plexus, 
and causes the pci son to collapse. These neives 
aie also intimately connected witli the various 
duclUss glands situated in diffeient paits of the 
body, ancl not to bo confused with the lym- 
phatic glands (see above) which have vessels 
leading from them (glands with ducts aie, for 
example, found m the mouth, pioducing the 
saliva) . 

The secretion of the ductless glands is poured 
dnectly into the blood stieam, and is largely 
controlled m amount by the sympathetic nei- 
vous system. For example — the supra lenal 
glands (situated above the kidney) pour out 
secretion when an individual is angry or fright- 
ened; this maL dial— called adrenalin — acts on 
the tissues m a number of ways. 

Many other glands are affected by the emo- 
tions (through the sympathetic) such as the 
tliyroid and pituitary glands 

The effect of glands on tcmpci ament is moie 
a mattei foi the teacher 01 parent than for the 
child; all who have young persons under theii 
care must recognise the fact that these impoi- 
tant secretions are not always well balanced at 
various penods of growth — particularly m adol- 
escence — and must take this into account when 
dealing with difficulties. There is a tendency at 
the picsent time for the sticss to be laid almost 
exclusively on the psychological basis of develop- 
ment, without due account being taken of the 
effect of growth 01 malnutrition on these various 
oigans. An example which affords proof is seen 
in the case of the cretin who becomes a normal 
child, when given tliyroid for a period of many 
years, similarly an inadequate diet staives the 
vital organs and so leads to a maladjusted indi- 
vidual who lcquircs hygienic as well as psycho- 
logical treatment and advice 

" Tis Ujc mind cloth make the body iich ” — is 
tinei for die adult m full control of 1 ns faculties 
than foi the gi owing child. 

The Sense Organs 

The power to understand what we see and 
hear around us is due to the brain ; when any 
part of that is destroyed — by disease or accident 
— -the sensations may travel lip to the biain but 
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not be lecordcd, for example, the eye may still 
be a perfeeL optical instrument, but it the biain 
cells connected with it arc injiucd nothing may 
be seen Where one sense oigan is affected the 
lemaining healthy one may do double work. 

The eyes aie so important to our happiness 
that children must be guarded from any over- 
strain such as working m a bad light, particu- 
laily in the evenings, and from using books with 
small pnnt Any case of squint should leceive 
early and immediate attention, and the glasses 
prescribed must be worn ; othciwise the squint- 
ing eye is pul out of action, and the sight in 
it is ultimately lost. 

Duty, ill-fitting spectacles give the child a 
pooi, distorted view of the woild. Light waves 
falling on the cornea 01 outer covering of the 
eye are focused by the lens to foim an inverted 
image on the rehna This image is transmitted 
to the brain, where it is couectly seen (he, no 
longer upside down) 

The surface of the eye is kept moist by the 
tear gland and by blinking, which washes the 
fluid frequently over the cornea into a small duct 
at the inner side near the nose. Unhealthy chil- 
dren are apt to get inflammation of the eyelids 
or "blephantis/' which is often associated with 
some defect of sight. The "whites” of the eye 
are a good index to general health, being cleai 
and blue when this is good but blood-shot oi 
grey m illness. Any foreign body in the e}^ 
must receive serious attention at once, as the 
sight can be so easily affected. 

The eats contain not only the organ of heating 
but that of balance as well The outei ear is the 
visible passage, with its external pait designed 
m other animals to move and so catch the waves 
of sound (i.e, dog and cat), but protecting the 
opening, which is frequently blocked in children 
by wax (cerumen) This must be removed at 
intervals with a soft towel or the child’s hearing 
will suffer Between the outei and middle ear 
is a thin, tight membrane or "drum” — when any 
discharge is picsent it escapes thiongh a hole 
in the di tun and some degree of deafness ensues. 

The middle cai contains three very small and 
finely adjusted bones which cause vibiations to 
be set up m the inner ear, vvheic the end ncives 
of healing aie placed 

It will be realized that injury 01 disease in 


these regions can do much haim, not only to 
the healing but also to the brain itself. After 
scarlet fever and measles 01 influenza there is a 
tendency foi the car to become infected, and the 
discliaigc may come out through the opening 
(an Otitis Media) or pass inward to the mastoid 
process, the bony pai t behind the external ear, 
Infection in this region may give rise to need 
for surgical interference, when the child’s hear- 
ing is impaired, and may ultimately be lost on 
the affected side 

Messages fiom flic eai leach definite sec Lions 
of the brain, as is the case with all the sense 
organs. The interpretation of these sounds is a 
process peculiar to man, the tiaining of the eai 
is at present vciy little developed in om educa- 
tional system. The different langc of sounds 
and variations of pitch can be shown Lo cliildien 
by means of a tuning fork More might he done 
to encourage a knowledge of, and love for, music 
among cluldicn of all ages, m our large cities 
the eai is apt to become attuned meiely to 
noise. 

Smell and Taste. These senses are so closely 
1 elated that they can be considered together, 
the end organ of the sensory nerve of smell is 
in the nose, and that of the nerve of taste in 
the tongue, Many foods taste good because they 
smell nice; hence the loss of taste which fre- 
quently follows a heavy colch The impressions 
gained by these sense oigans are much less acute 
in man than in certain animals, such as the dog. 

Touch is felt horn nervous processes in ihe 
slon, particularly in the fingers, but also in the 
feet, where the sense of position is partly main- 
tained (as well as by balance). 

Heat and cold are also distinguished by the 
skin in all parts of the body. 

It is not possible to sepaiatc what we call the 
“mind” from the body, but in dealing with 
children under the age of eleven questions of 
psychology do not need to be discussed. 

Some flight knowledge of their bodily func- 
tions is necessary in older to give them an un- 
derstanding — howcvci imperfect — of the woild 
around them. NoLhing needs to be said to instil 
fcai into their minds, but mfoimation about 
healLhy living should be helpful m their struggle 
against disease 



THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 

"The aim of music (caching as a pari of a school curriculum should Or mt/icr the cultivation of a taslc 
than the ncqinye»j£i)t of n pyoficuncy ,J — Ha now Utiporj 


T HE average child “loves to sing/' and 
quite early in life readily responds to the 
appeal of nut sic ; this natural liking for 
music is a sure foundation on which to build 
The pleasure-giving quality of music must be 
recognized, and the chilcVs natural liking and 
quick lesponse preserved and developed, if 
lasting joy and benefit are to be obtained The 
above quotation indicates cloaily the aim of 
present-day teaching, and places the subject in 
a fiesh light — "the cultivation of a taste.” This 
change of outlook has been making itself felt 
during the past twenty years 
Time was when school music was lobbed of 
its joy by the abundance of theory and notation ; 
when the greater paid of the lesson was devoted 
to unmusical and uninteresting modulator exei- 
cises ; when four or five songs, lcndeied with an 
almost mechanical accuracy, were regarded as 
sufficient real music foi a whole ycai's stud}/. 
The new movement has changed all that ; true 
it is that in then enthusiasm for the "enjoyment 
of music” some teachers have ignoied com- 
pletely the claims of notation, and have confined 
their attention to "song singing." A sense of 
proportion must be obscived Give the child 
a full and vaned repertory of beautiful songs, 
and, therefoie, a store of pleasant musical 
experiences. At the same time notation should 
leceive due attention so that the child has the 


means of acquiring music for himself. Sec to it 
that as fai as possible the oxeicises aie melodic 
and rhythmic, and so train the car before attempt- 
ing to test it — childicn must hear well if they 
are to pci form well Whilst every effort should 
be made to develop the child's ability to perfonn 
well, It must be lcmcmbcrcd that in the main 
the purpose of music teaching is to make our 
childicn intelligent listeneis 

The Essentials for Successful Work 

The foundation of the future music tiaining 
is laid m our Junior Schools, and the greatest 
importance should be attached to the teaching 
of the subject at this caily stage in the child's 
life. Allowing fm slight vanations lieic and 
theic, it may be saicly assumed that the material 
(the child) is much the same throughout the 
count ly Successful woik, theiefoic, depends on 
three mam factois : the leachci ; the syllabus 
and the time allocated to it , and the equipment 

The Teacher 

Specialization is a common feat me of most 
schools to-day, and where staffing conditions 
permit the teaching of music should be en- 
trusted to a specialist member of the staff ; the 
ideal person is one who is both teachei and 
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musician. In any case the teacliei should have 
some executive skill, and a store of enthusiasm, 
understanding, and sympathy. 

Syllabus and Time 

It is impossible to offer anything beyond 
broad suggestions legarding a syllabus The 
scope of the work will depend almost cntnely 
on the teacher- — the "specialist” will be moie 
ambitious, and will get through moie work in 
the time than his non-spccialist colleague In 
many schools, even to-day, the teaching of music, 
because of staffing, must be left to the class 
teacher who has no claims to the title of special- 
ist The observations throughout this section 
have been written especially for these teachers, 
The mam principles to be observed when plan- 
ning a scheme arc that it shall be compiehensive 
and piogressive. Instruction should be given 
in all branches — 

1. Breathing and voice training. 

2. Notation and ear training, 

3. Song singing. 

The amount of time given to music in the 
average school is usually two lessons, each of 
thirty to forty-five minutes, per week. Many 
teachers use the whole of the time for breathing, 
voice training, and song singing, and com- 
pletely ignore the work of notation and ear 
training. Gi eater success and a better appiecia- 
tion of the subject will result from a training 
in all blanches. Whilst music may be con- 
veniently subdivided as above, the subdivisions 
must not be tieated as subjects m themselves — 
they are parts only, all closely i elated — and 
should receive such attention as will contribute 
to the success of the subject as a whole. It is 
by no means necessaiy to deal with each part in 
eveiy lesson. 

Equipment 

This should be dctei mined by the syllabus, 
and should be as generous as possible — in actual 
practice it is governed by the views of the 
"Head," who has Lo provide the geueial school 
materials on an "allowance pei head" basis. 
Music is gicatly valued in most of om schools, 


and enthusiastic teachers will find little difficulty 
in obtaining as a minimum — 

1. A piano of fairly good tone — regulaily 
tuned. 

2. Modulator, blackboard specially xuled foi- 
st aff 

3. A vanety of songs — in books or in sheet 
foini, Innumei able books dealing with every 
blanch of school music have been published — 
a list of suitable woiks is given latei 

Unfortunately , the average teacher has to deal 
with many subjects, and cannot spaic time to 
lead extensively in any one of them. The 
following suggestions, the lesult of experience 
of actual teaching and inspection of school music, 
are offeied foi his guidance 

Voice Training 

I11 01 dei to get the gicatest pleasure and value 
from their woik, the childicn must be t aught to 
sing in a "natmal," easy manner, without any 
trace of harshness or strain There arc some 
who state that clnldieiTs voices need not be 
trained, but experienced teacliei s who come 111 
close contact with cluldien appieciate that they 
do not smg coirectly unless caiefully taught. 
In theii games children often shout and scream, 
and in their association with adults they may 
experience voices which aie unmusical and 
jarnng : the result often is that their own singing 
voices become coaise and foiccd until they 
become the opposite of natural, children must 
be taught to sing. 

Quality not quantity, punty of tone rallici 
than volume, should be the aim, and soft, sweet 
singing must bo the mlc. 

Voice tiainmg should be started early and 
continued tlnoughout school life. I he excicises 
need be few in number — they should be learned 
by ear , memorized, and designed to produce a 
tone which is — 

Full and resonating — "full" here refcis to 
quality. 

Foiward — pioduced in fiont. 

Canying or easy ti availing even when f 

These qualities depend on — 

(«) Natuial, full, and conli oiled b loathing 

(b) A piopei use of the natuial lesonatmg 
cavities. 
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{c) The mental conccnfration and imagination 
of the child 

The last of these is piobably the most impor- 
tant. 

The Child Voice 

Boys' and girls' voices aic in no way diffeicnl, 
except that possibly boys' voices ate mote 
powerful. Regai d them as the child's voice, and 
heat them alike. It is a mistake, too, to look 
upon the voice as anything but a whole, do not 
split it into upper, middle, and lowci pails, and 
lefer to them as "registeis" , avoid also un- 
necessaiy technical references, for these, like 
the woid " legist ei," setve only to confuse the 
child, and intensify the faults it is hoped to cure 

Breathing 

Good tone depends on good bi oa thing. Coi led 
breathing is the first step tow aid successful vocal 
woik. The ' ’ bieathe in" should be full and easy, 
and the er bieathe out" steady and contiolled 
To secuie an adequate "bieathe in" childien 
should be cncoutaged to concentrate on the base 
o i the chest, to which the intake of air should 
he diiected. As a general rule, during exercises 
childien should bieathe in through the nose. 
During actual singing, however, there is in- 
sufficient time foi- nose breathing, and the an is 
taken in through the mouth. It is, theieforc, 
advisable to piactise mouth bieathing occa- 
sionally even riming the exercises, hut not until 
coirect placing of the breath at the base of the 
chest lias been secured 

Exercise 

Position. Children stand uptight and easy, 

Head iiatuially poised. 

Hands on base of chest. 

Teacher says — 

(a) "Through the nose bieathe m " 

(b) "Through the mouth bieathe out" 

Points to be Noted . i. The commands — con- 
tiary to those of the physical exeicise lesson — • 
must be given slowly. The words “through 
the nose" or "mouth" are cautionary or pre- 
paiatoiy. Children will actually breathe on the 
words "In,” "Out” 


2. Childien should not "hold the bieath" 
between (a) and (b) 

3. The teachci should accompany his com- 
mands with arm movements which suggest to 
the child filling and emptying llie lungs. 

4. Children should he so placed that the 
tcachei may sec and test individual children. 

5. Childien should feci expansion at base of 
the chest 

6. Avoid — 

(rt) Raising the shoulders — this indicates 
shallow biea tiling, which is useless loi singing 
and hai mful to health. 

(b) Sniffing during "bieathe in " 

(c) Collapse dui mg “bieathe out M 

As soon as this exercise has been niasteicd, 
bieathing must bo coj widened and judged in 
conjunction with Tone, Some pait of every 
lesson will be devoted to voice framing. Quicker 
and better lesults will be obtained if the exei- 
ciscs are piactisccl cvciy clay — School Assembly 
offers a splendid opportunity One or two 
exercises are a splendid pi epai alien for the 
morning hymn. 

Voice-training Exercises 

Thioiigliout voice cxeicises childien should 
stand upright but without rigidity 1 stiffness of 
body will piaduce a like quality in the voice. 

The head should he poised na tin ally — avoid 
undue raising or dcpiessmg of the chm. 

Hands should be clasped lightly in fiont [not 
behind) at the base of the chest 

Rxeicises 1-7 are designed to pioduce a Tone, 
forward and cai tying, yet sweet and soft m 
quality. 

r. Humming on a Single, Note 



Preparation. Tcachei will say: "Piepaielo 
hum," and childien will close the mouth lightly 
and without picssuie and with lips piotindmg. 
It will help if the older is sung by the teacher 
thus — 
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Teacher. 


Children. 

r\ 




Through Ilia nose Breathe m 


Hum 


The teacher will accompany the woids "Breathe m" with suitable arm movements, and then 
"bring in" the class with a gentle but firm attack; a stead}', sustained cairy on can be suggested 
by teachci J s arms moving hoi izont ally, and a clean finish by a sudden dioppmg of the aims 


Attack Cany on Finish 

The finish should be a puie M with lips closed, and with no trace of vowel sound During this 
and subsequent cxeicises children should colicentiate on a point well m fiont of them, and 
imagine that they have to "float out " the sound — a gentle one — to that point 
Repeat the exeicise on all notes within comfoi table lange, 

2 Humming the Downward Scale . 



The teacher should smg and biing m the class as before in Exercise i. 

Commencing Note. Children should "mentally lift/' and place the tone on the note; the tone 
must not be pushed up to the note — the chin must not be laiscd 

Descending the Scale Carefully preserve the steps — mentally lowei step by step without 
changing the tone, Guard against depression of the chin about the middle and lowei pail of 
Hie scale , this is certain to altci the tone. 

Repeat the exercise in otlici keys but not below C. The piano need lie used only to test pitch 
3. The Do 7 tmw(ud Scale with a " Lift n Back to Upper Note 



Avoid falling down — -preserve the stops* Keep the tone pme and unchanged. A clean "lift" 
to the octave — no "scooping." 


4 Production of Vowels 

Teacher 






Children. 


Ercnllio in 


Moo 


m 




no-Til 
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Childicn produce M and from it develop 00, cany 00 down the scale, lift to octave, and 
finish with M. 

During the singing of 00 children should think of the M which is to follow this helps to sccuie 
a forwaid tone. 

Pure Vowel Sounds 

Children should piactise Exeicises 1 - 4 , using all the good singing vowels 

Pure vowel sounds will be acquired by imitation, and so teachers should be extremely caieful of 
their "pattern.” 

The long vowels are — • Tlie short ones me— 

00 as in food, moon oh as in go 00 as in book i as 111 wind 

aw ,, tJ paw, hall ah ,, ,, palm it hut e ,, get 

ay M „ say, neigh oe , , „ see 0 „ ,, lot a ,, ,, cat 

When a good soft tone has been built up on the dowmvaid scale — but not before— attention 
should be given to work on the ascending scale, 

5 , Descending Scale 



The foiward character of 00 must be maintained on the othei vowels. 

The tone must sing ol travel through without any break between the vowels 
Take bieath at each bar. 

6 . Varying the Descending Scale 
As above to Mah-ay~ee. 

Tn the preceding exercises M is to be used liist as if- definitely biings the tone forward. Olhei 
letters L, N, F, etc., should also be used 

Having built up a forward and sweet tone, attention must now be given to Flexibility — Range— 
Colour of tone — phrasing — expression, etc. 

7 . Flexibility 



This exeicise should be sung on one bieath The lower jaw must be hoc — tongue fiat foi the 
ah. M, H, N, etc., may be used as initial consonant. 

8 . Variations of Flexibility Exercise 


L Lli. It 



As above— with a distinct ‘‘la," “fa,” etc., to each note. 
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9. Colour . 

Contrast is most necessary it “interesting" singing is to be obtained. 
* „ Briskly. 



r ' ' r J T [ • 

Tlic sun is a shin-ing to welcome Hie day The sun is a shm-ing to wel-come the day, 


Sing fiist to Joo ’ or "la " Black Monk 1 ' the final L is either not heard at 

Now announce the words and let children sing all 01 it becomes — 
them without any hint from the teacher. 

The pluase will be lcpeated with a breath 
between Sing quickly and bnghtly and with 
clean cut words. 

10, Another Colour Exercise, The teacher must encourage the childien to 



u Slowly. 



r --if 

The sun is sink- iog slow - ly sink - mg, slow-ly sink - ing in the west. 

* * 


to be sung slowly and smoothly. hold out the oh and then give the L, finishing 

Softer and softer until "west" is a mere with the tongue still up in the month 
whisper. * indicates breath. 

The teacher will multiply these cxcicises, 9 
and 10 to give practice in colour as a means to 
expression, and to contrast loud and soft, quick 
and slow, gay and sad, jumpy and steady, etc. 

This is likely to become down — eh. 



Consonants 

Singing does not consist of vowel pioduction 
only — cleanly articulated consonants me of 
gieat impoi tance. The initial consonants will 
present little or no difficulty, whereas many of 
the final ones will be omitted completely. 

When the omission is pointed out, children 
m their attempt to lemccly this fault frequently 
(1) exaggerate or (2) add a vowel sound after the 
consonant. 




becomes — 



Jasssss- 


These examples will serve to draw the atten- 
tion to final consonants 
It must be realized that the child’s vuice is 
high lathci than low, and it is unwise to call 
upon childien to sing below — 



In this ending of the Welsh song — "The 
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The extension of range is upward, and children 
at the upper part of the Junior School should he 


able to sing 
quality. 



easily 


and with good 


A simple exercise foi extending the range is — 


in the past eai tiaming has been neglected. Too 
many people say quite cheerfully, “I have no 
ear " as if " an ear for music " were wholly a gift. 
The pei rentage of children without any sense of 
"ear” is very small, indeed such children are 
"raiities.” True some arc better equipped in 
this direction than others It must be admitted, 
however, that an "ear foi 



music" is largely a matter of 
training and cultivation, In place 
of the formal and uninteresting 
"eai -tests" of the past the 


X, Hum lightly. 3, Sing to one la following exeicises are suggested: they are 

2 Sing to one loo. " designed to give children an appreciation of 

The gicatest caie must be taken to insist that time and tune, and some instruction in notation. 


the tone is lifted to the topmost note. 


Suggest to children that they aie "lifting” 
and "canying" something over a curve-like 
biidge at the top and then loiveiing gently down. 

Extend the range by laising the exercise a 
semi-tone every month 01 so. 

Singing Out of Tune 

It falls to every teacher to have to deal with 
this fault. If the fault occurs only at rare inter- 
vals it may he attributed to (a) faulty ventila- 
tion or (b) tired children, and a cure speedily 
affected, Unfortunately singing out of tunc 
(generally dal singing) is frequently caused by 
wrong methods of teaching. The teacher should 
overhaul his methods and guaid against the 
following dangers — ■ 

x. Wrong method of breathing— incorrect 
phrasing and broken rhythm. 

2. Forced instead of ens}' foi ward tone. 

3. Children not "hearing" well. 

4. Too much "assistance" from pianoforte 
and lack of mental effort by children, 

5 * Undue regard to range of voices. 

The foregoing exercises, observations, and sug- 
gestions aie such as will establish music in the 
Junior School on lines that will prepare the 
child for rapid and fuller development of the 
subject in the Senior School, and also in later 
life. 

Ear Training ( Time and Tune) 

Whilst voice training has always lcceived 
attention in our schools, it is sate to state that 


Systems of Musical Notation 

The contioversy over the merits of Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa notations is still being waged. It 
is not proposed to add fuel to the fire — yet the 
question as to which system is to be used must 
be faced sooner ur later by every teacher. 

Experience suggests the sooner the better. 
Tonic Sol-fa is used in most schools since it 
enables teachers, to secure excellent results in 
vocal music in a comparatively short time. It 
is regarded as an easy method because — 

1. It invariably appeals to the caT and insists 
on the "menial effect" of tones and their rela- 
tion to one another. 

2. Its time names admit of being sung* 

Music, however, is not limited to vocal music, 

and Tonic Sol-fa is almost impracticable for 
instrumental music — hcie Stall, the older sys- 
tem, must be employed. It is tiue that music m 
the average school is mainly vocal, and this 
suggests the Tonic Sol-fa method* Nevertheless 
it is hoped to equip children in some dcgiee for 
a future and largci field of music and, thcrcfoie, 
it scorns nccessaiy to give some instiuction in 
Staff. It is a mistake to suppose that Tonic 
Sol-fa will ever replace the oklci system — it is 
doubtful if the founder of T.S.F legarded it as 
anything beyond a means to vocal work and 
a possible introduction to Staft. Experience 
certainly indicates the latter, and. suggests that 
both systems may be taught side by side, 
and that Staff may be quite easily approached 
through the Tome Sol-fa 
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As speech existed before the written woid, so 
music preceded a musical notation. The ordcr 
of teaching should therefore be — 

First the actual music. 

Next the appreciation 
Finally the wiitten sign 
Let the child first hear a tone, appreciate its 
"mental effect/' and finally learn its wiitten 
sign in " Tonic” and Staff 

The Scale 

When the tones of the scale have been estab- 
lished the children will recognize a succession of 
steps in sound. These steps will be rcpiesented 
on the blackboaid thus— 

d' 

i 

l 



m 

r 

d 

The teacher should next play or sing some 
well-known tune — "God Save the King/' in G 
will do very well Children will quickly recog- 
nize and sing, if required, the Home-note — the 
Doh. 

The teachei should lepeat the song in F, A 
or other key. Children will recognize it as " the 
same tune but higher (or lower) " as the case 
may be. The Doh is higher or lower, but despite 
the pitch of Doh the tune is otherwise unaffected. 
It is thus clearly shown that Doh may be any- 
where. Once this pnnciplc is established either 
line 01 space on the stave may be lcgardcd as 
Doh and the notes of the scale follow in si cpwise 
succession thus — 


The Doh should always be cieaily indicated 
at the beginning thus — - 



Do not employ key signatmcs. 

The sharpened 4th (fe) # and diminished 
7th (la) b will also be taught, Nothing beyond 
the foregoing — othei than practice — is icquiied 
foi the con elation of Tonic Sol-fa and Staff as 
far as Tunc is concerned. 

“Time" 

The order of teaching will be as in the case 
of tune — 

First: Music 

Next : Appreciation (rhythm, time, pulse, etc.). 

Finally - The written sign. 

The most important point to be aimed for is 
a recognition of the two kinds of time — 

(<7) Twoinabai. 

(b) Three in a ban 

All music falls mto one 01 othei of these 
"times / 1 and it is impossible to proceed until 
this principle has been thoroughly giaspcd. 
When the cluldien 1 ecognizc a piece of music as 
being a Two- or Three-time piece written signs 
may be given. First will come the bar-lines — 
in both notations — indicating a stiong beat 



This will be followed by the division of the 
bai into i Ls beats or pulses 

1 , j or | . . j For Tonic Sol-fa 



Names of Notes The Staff names A . G 01 indicate on the slave t Do nuniboi of beats m 
should not be used. Even when dealing with a bai tluis — 
notes on the stave use the Tonic Sol-fa names — 
they are easy to sing, and Doh, Me, Soli will 
app’y to C, E, G, or F, A, C p etc 
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The Tonic Sol-fa name for a pulse should now 
be applied to both Tonic Sol-fa and Staff nota- 
tions thus — 

The name taa should be used in Staff whether the J or J be used as the unit. 

It would be wise, however, to begin with the J as the unit. 



Recognizing the Notes 

Exercise i The starting note — the finishing note — the Home-note — Doh, Children will sing the 
descending scale as for voice training. 



[a) After repeating the passage they will recognize that it " starts high 0 and "finishes low," 

(i) Teacher will play or sing all except the last note — children will complete the scale. 

(c) Teacher plays or sings up the scale — children will supply the last 
note. 

(d) Teacher will play or sing in a variety of keys — children to complete 
with Doh. 

(e) Teachei gives the name Doh , and its quality and then writes Doll 

(lower) Doll' (higher) on blackboard and places it in Staff thus — Doh lower, 



Exercise 2. To establish Soh — 



1. Teachei first plays the scale up and down. 

2. Teacher next plays above 4 bars. 

3. Children sing phrases in imitation 

4. After recognition of Doh, children observe another note — a higher one, but not so high as 
Doh/ (highei), and children indicate by clapping hands, nodding head, etc , when it occuis during 
teacher's playing. 

5. Teachei next plays thus — 



and childien sing missing Soh sound to "loo " Next they may sing it to 
Tonic Sol-fa. Blackboard note — 


Soh 
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Teacher plays or sings (a), children repeat it “loo" and recognise familiar tones and then sing 
to Tonic Sol-fa names. Teacher plays or smgs (6), giving a little stress to the Me Next (e) and 
(b) are played and children recognize a fiesli tone sounded' they indicate by clapping the hands, 
nodding the head, etc , when it occurs. 

They descubc it as above Doh but below Soh — somewhcie between — a natural step 
Children next sing ( b ) to “loo" and then to loo-me-loo 




J~n J 


/7\ 






d d I m >: m | d :d m s : s | m ■ m | d m | d — 


Joo 


Sleep my dar- ling, soft- ]y sleep While I soothe you gent- ly sleep. 


Mental effect — calm, quiet, Blackboard note Me— 

Various exercises to establish and test D M. S. will be found on page 1354 
Exercise 4. Te, Ray. 

Teacher should play and sing short phrases of the tones already known 




^ -v r 


Me 


(a) 


( 6 ) 



i 



MH Si'll 














j| d 1 :— Is .m Is : — Is 




2 Z 


d -—Is : m 


£ 


s —It ; — 


d . 1 — — 


Proceed from each (a) phrase to its (b) phrase introducing "tc" Childien will speedily lecognizc 
that this tone leads to Dob/. Children expect something when singing "te, 1 ’ and feel satisfied when 
they reach and smg Doh' 

The piercing, expecting, unsatisfied effect of "te" may be established thus — 
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Teacher will play or sing the fust two bais stopping at the pause. Children 
will quickly decide that the music does not finish — something is expected— that 
something is m the answer of the last "bar. 

Blackboard note — 

Ray. 




piercing 1 


Children to sing phiase (a) to "loo" after teacher's pattern. Tonic Sol-fa names should now be 
sung, It should be pointed out that though the last note is not Doh it docs not sound m any way 
incomplete, though a Doh ending sounds moic final — teaehci should play both 


Me suggests rest, ease 

Doll suggests finality. 

Let children sing the original (a) phiase two or three times to Tonic Sol-fa 
names Now play ( b ) phiase while children listen. They discovei a different last 
note. Let them sing the altered phiase to "loo/ 1 and give them fieedom to go on 
as they wish — they will doubtless sing Doh. The new note is Ray which Jeans 
also expecting something. 

Blackboard note — 



leaning' 

expecting- 


Exercise 5. Fah and Lah , 

These notes complete the scale — they are extremely interesting but rather difficult. 

The Tali is best introduced in close association with its near relative Me, for which it has^a 
great fondness and leaning. 


|| d r ms (f) m || d r m (f) s m || d n r m s (f) m || 

Children sing phrases (omitting "f J> ) to "loo" after teacher's pattern, Teachei next sings 
complete phrase — children recognize the ficsh sound and — 


m tf) m Ifs s (f) m |j s m (f) m | 

Childicn sing m m (pause) m, Teachei sings mm Ini 
ii s s (pause) m n fJ s s Ini, 

ii s m (pause) m ,, „ f, ml in 

In each case teacher will call "f," "loo.” Children next slug phrases including "lah” to "loo 1 
they quickly recognize a new tone, which takes them to Me. Next sing " fah” instead of " loo.” 


f 


m : 
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Teacher, and aflerwaids children, should sing the above phrases with full 
pauses whcie marked when the "mental effect" of Fah will be appreciated. 
Blackboai cl note — 



Lah. 

Play the following groups of 4 notes — 



Children will quickly recognize a difference between the pluascs. Let children sing both 
phrases lo "loo” and they will appreciate that the second phrase is not so strong as the fust. 


Wol c Vi Air 



.m 1 .m :r . cl r . f : m .r | d : t |P ,1, | 1, ,|| 


The above phrase played or sung illustrates the sad, weeping quality of Lah. 

Blackboard note — 

Fe and Ta The chilclicn will have sung both tones — quite unconsciously 
pcvliaps — when learning some of then songs, In the tlnrd year of the course it will be safe to 
introduce them in the notation woilc ancl ear training. 

The teacher will sing to "loo,” or play on the pianoforte the following short phrases — 




X Children sing each phrase lo “ loo,” alter teacher's pattern. 

2 Phrases wnlten on blackboard; children sing them to Tonic Sol-fa names, 

3. Teacher announces that lie will sing the hist phrase to "loo " Does so, but substitutes " fc” 
for “fall.” Children quite appieciatc the difference and state that a new sound has been 
introduced. This sound is described as “higher than fall,” or "neaily up to Soli ’* 

4. "he” is next given as its name, and the sound is next approached from “ fall," thus — 

| m ‘ f fe | s || 

5 It should now be pointed out that "fe” is midwaj* between "fall” ancl "soli,” and that it is 
obtained by raising 01 sliaipcning the "fah ” 

h Place the sign ” Fe” on the Tonic Sob fa Modulator thus — 


D' 

t 


s 

fc 

f 
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On examination of the staff modulator it is realized tliat there is no place for a fresh sound 
between "fah M and "soh. M It must, therefore, be explained that the sign # placed before "fab" 
raises it to "fe," thus — 



Children will easdy sing the following phrases from songs — 



This should be taught in much the same way as "fe." 


F a -j -f g f - Vf d * p P 

L L iT 


d 1 :t II :t | d 1 


: ta II :t 


d‘ 


1. Children sing after teacher's pattern 

2, Recognize a fresh sound — lower than "te " 

3 It is "te" flattened Called "'ta," and wiitten thus in staff — 



Special Note on Staff Notation 

No key signatures are to be employed The tonic (Doll) is to be Indicated thus at the beginning 
of the exercise — 

cT 1 i B n - — ■ according- to the Key 

n - n — Q to be used 



The only semi-tones to be dealt With are fe and ta, which will he indicated whcic neccssaiy by 
the appro pi late § or (, sign, The natural sign If must also he taught. 

Further exercises to establish and test individual notes — 


1 


DOH SOH 
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Appreciation of Time 

Childien readily icspond to the stimulus of music, and in the Kinclcigaitcn classes they will 
undoubtedly have ample oppoitunity to express their enjoyment of music in a perfectly free 
manner. They will have moved about — -marching, skipping, limning, jumping, etc, — 111 response 
to the "call' 1 of the music After such preparatory training they should be ready for a somewhat 
more definite appreciation of time, It must be lemembeied, however, that the spirit of play 
should be pieseivcd throughout the following exercises. 

The music of simple National Songs will serve for demonstrating lhythm. Occasionally it may 
be necessary to make slight alterations from the original 111 order to demonstiatc a particular 
point. In connection with the following exercises it is felt that an indication of the kind of 
music to be used will be sufficient, 

The strong beat in music 

Exercise 1. Play "The Men of Harlech" with strict rcgaid for rhythm. 



(a) Children should match or step to the music. 

(b) Clap or tap to the music giving a "loud" or "soft" tap as they feel the music inquires, 

(c) Childien will indicate by a clap the stiong beat only. 


Exercise 2. Play any *} piece. 

"Polly Oliver." 
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(«) Children clap as they wish. 

(&) Children make marked difference in the clapping to suit the music, 
(c) Children clap only for the strong beat 


Exercise 3. Play any '( piece. 


"Early One Morning,” 







— 1= r- 



. — 

Proceed as in Exercise 

s i anc 

Elp-pd 

1 2, and then 

■P-d 1 J 

children 

y*= 

clap 

to indicate onl; 

J J 

y the s 

ti 01 

etc, 
iig beat 


Exercise 4. Play a piece. 

"Begone, Dull Care.” 


h-csss i - » - ~r= i-l 1 ■ : , -fc-k-fvT -1 m 


■mv in 


Iii*— wr—i mw-wm ra 


— — IMWfl — m ti — r 

X| - |- k’u - 1 ^- u 


Again children clap for strong beat only The 
foregoing examples — others may be added — 
will serve to demonstrate the strong beat and 
its regular recurrence, 

Teachei should now represent it on the black- 
board by a line thus — 


Strong' Strong Strong Strong Strong 

Exercise 5, The pulse — 2- and 3-pulsc music. 
Now repeat the music of "Early one Morning/ 1 
and let children clap or tap as they feel the music 
demands They will lccognize that the music 
calls for a regulai sequence of strong weak . 
strong weak , etc. 

Now play "Men of Harlech," which for all 
piactical purposes also requires strong; weak 
strong weak: clapping. These pieces ma}' be 
descubed as— 

" Strong weak music 19 or " Two-beat music 91 

If "Polly Oliver,” or other \ music is treated 
in the same way, children will recognize 91 Strong 
weak weak music ” or " Three-beat music." 

A large numbei of examples should be given 
to demonstrate that music is cither two- or 
tluee-bcat music 

Children should be encouraged to beat time 


during the playing of music. The strong beat 
should always be expressed by a downward 
arm movement, 

In the case of two-beat music the arm move- 
ments will be "down,” "up," etc., to coincide 
with the "stiong,” "weak" beats, and for tlnee- 
beat music "down," "across,” "up," thus — 


Down I I 
strong U 


2 

up 


Down 


strong- J 


up 

weak 


weak across 


Children should be encouraged to beat time 
with a fiee, easy, movement — certainly the rigid 


angular motion 



must be avoided. 


Beat No. 2 in tlnee-pulse measuie should be 
given to the light, i.e. to the right of the one 
actually beating time. It is advisable for teach- 
ers to note this small but important point, 
otherwise they will frequently hide their faces 
fiom the class. 

The previous exercise, with clapping and time 
beating, will give a clear idea of Pulse, and help 
children to appicciate the quality of movement, 
and rhythm The wilting of time may now be 
cons dered. 
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instead of " la.' 7 

The notes should now be written on the blackboard and an upiighL line (|) placed to indicate 
strong, and dots (■) to indicate weak beats 


11 d* .d‘ | t .t | 1 :1 | s 3 | f :f | m : m j r :r 1 d . d || 

Exercise 6 . It must now be explained that though an upnglit line also indicates the stiong 
beat in Staff, no dots (:) are used to show the weak beats Cliilchen will appreciate that both 
notes in any “bar' 1 or "nicasme" of this exercise arc equal in duiation of sound — each note is a 
whole “pulse," A pulse in Staff is lcpiescnted by J — a ciotchet — a black note with a stem. The 
scale will, therefore, be shown in staff thus— 





I I 


It should be explained that the position of the stem — up or down — is ninety a matter of 
convenience. 

The time-name "Taa" should now be given, and children should sing the scale to this time- 
name while teacher points to the Staff notes. 

Repeat the exercise singing each note of the scale three Limes, ami so mastei the "pulse," 
one beat, ciotchet, "laa" m 2- and 3-pulse measure. 

Exercise 7. Use the scale as 111 Exercise 6 again 

This time ask the children to sing them notes and listen to the piano accompaniment at the 
same time. 

On being questioned the children will leadily state. "The piano plays only one note — say 
Dol\ — while we smg two notes," or '"one long note on the piano equals two of onrsT In this 
way children will appreciate a relation in the matter of duration. It may now be shown that 
the ,f piano notes" are written thus — 
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In Tonic Sol-fa wc have |d: # one note, and 
| showing that the note is to be continued 
or "held on” for another beat, This continua- 
tion is shown in Staff by an entiiely new shape 
f 7 or J. This new time shape is called a 
"minim" — a 2-pulse note, and its time name is 
"Taa-aa." Children should now use "Taa-aa,” 
and sing the scale — 



will play J , (dotted minim) for each bar. In 
this way it will be appi eciatcd that the piano 
note is 3 pulses Teacher will now explain that 
cJ (minim), the 2 -pulse note, is used, and that 
a dot (.) is placed after it to make it equal to 
three pulses. The dot (.) increases a note by 
half, and so J t is a minim (2 heats) plus half its 
own duration, thus equalling 3 beats The time 
name is "Taa-aa-aa t} Children should now be 
given practice (tapping out the rhythm — singing, 
etc.), in 2- and 3-pulse music containing notes of 
1, 2 or 3 pulse duration 



Use the scale again, but this Lime let the Teachers should make up cxeiciscs on the 
children sing each note three times — the piano lines of the following — 
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Half-pulse Sound 

Play the well-known song — 

" Early One Morning ” 



Let childicn tap the rhythm — they will call 
it two-beat, or possibly four-beat music. Both 
answers should be accepted and the 1 elation 
explained. Children should listen carefully to 
the music and tap or clap in 1 espouse to the 
rhythm. It will be found that some Mall give 
a clap for eveiy pulse, whereas others will give 
a clap for every note. By directing the children's 
observation, and by suitable questions, the 
teacher should obtain the mfoi mation that two 
short notes occui in most of the pulses, These 
notes are equal and together make a pulse — 
each is a half- pulse and the two arc called 
"Taa-tni.” The half-pause note in Tonic Sol-fa 
is written | d : d.d ^ the dot () divides the pulse 
into two equal pails. In Staff the half-pulse is 
shown by yet anothei new shape- — a black note 


with stem and tail thus; J) which is called a 
quaver. Childicn should see that — 

2 quavers ($ pulses) = i ciotchct (i pulse). 

2 cl ot diets (i pulse sound) = I minim (2 
pulse sounds). 


In om 


|d :d .d | (J J* J 1 ) 


taa taa-tal 


should be developed 


I d ,d I J - 

'Iha-aa-tai 


Here the dot ( ) increases Lhe cioLchcL by half 
its own duration. 

Exercises employing — 

J pulse, J . ij pulses, half-pulse. 





After practice in and [ music the children should be ready for wolIc in £ time. 
The following well-known song should be played to the children. 


" Tim Happy Clown ” 



On being questioned the childien will desciibe the music as Lwo-beat music. 

“Early one Morning' 1 should now be played. Childien will declare this to be two-beat music 
The teacher should now ask if chilchen feel any diffeicnce in the lhythm of these examples 
It is almost certain that childien will declaie the ^ music M I he I-Iappy Clown as much mote 
swinging >§ On being invited to move to the music children will march to Eaily One Morn- 
ing/' but will use a swinging or hipping step to “The Happy Clown/' If asked to clap and 

T1— IMfiM) 
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count to the p music children will mvaiiably clap 011 the stressed beats only, but will endeavour 
lo count on all the pulses. Further, examples of [j time should be played so that the children may 
appreciate that because of the swing" of this kind of music the pulses seem to fall quite naturally 
into groups of three. The group of three notes should be regarded as a unit and the Tonic 

Sol-fa method of writing explained, jj time is wilt ten |d :d 'd |d;d :d | and sung as 


I d t & ,a .a ,a 4 a J 

In Staff the unit 01 beat note is a dotted one, and g time is usually counted as m s 
two dotted crotchets to the bar thus — 

From this it will be seen that the bar may be made up of siv notes, each a quaver. Theie must 
be no confusion between '] and * The former means llnec crotchets in a bar, but £ is not the 
same tiling cxpicssed in quaveis There is a great diffeience between 


and iHgjS 


Exeicises in 5 time from the National Song Book, 
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Summary of 1 ime Values. The following Notes, Rests, and Signatures should be known 
Note and coiiosponding Rest Note, and conesponding Rest 

o 'semibreve - (under 4th line) J mlalm . (on „ 


crotchet 


ror l 


quaver 


" (on 3rd line) 
7 (like figure 7) 


Semibreve 


□L'uuuicvc - '-«■ I taa-aa-aa-aa, 

minim d d taa-aa taa-aa. 

crotchet J «l J J taa taa taa taa. 
quaver taalai haatai laatai taatai 


4 J J J J 4 beats in a bar 

4 d ! d ■ I d : d (crotchet) 


2 J J 

4 d ;d 


z beats m a bai 


|J J J 

Id -d ;d 


3 beats in a bar. 


6 i> Jl J> J> 1> 

8 d :d :d Id -d :d 


2 beats in a bai . 


The value of the clot ( ) 

J . crotchets or 3 quavers, . Js t ij quavers. J 1} ramims or 3 crotchets, etc. 


Eye Training 


Whilst ear training is the constant aim of all music teaching, due attention must be given to 
eye training — the association of symbols and sounds — -in other woids the use of the Modulatoi and 
the practice of sight singing, These two branches are thought to he uninteresting and difficult, and 
111 consequence are ficqucntly ignored They can be made full of interest, and will conti ibutc to 
successful reading. 

The Modulator . Tire Modulator contains the basic principles of the Tome Sol-fa system, and, 
pioperly used, offers the best means of cultivating a “sense of tone/' Chilclien should be trained 
m reading fiom the modulatoi as early as possible , indeed as soon as child ion appreciate the mental 


effect of a note they should know its 
Tonic Sol-fa name and its place on the 
modulator It will thus be seen that the 
modulator must be built up step by step 
as the sounds of the scale are established. 
Since it is hoped to teach both notations 
side by side two modulatoi s will be 
necessary In the early stages of Staff 
work, diaw the lines of the slave z in. 
or 3 in. apart The development of the 
modulatoi will be as opposite. 
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Coloured Modulator. Colour makes a very strong appeal to young children, and during the first 
year at least it is helpful to associate a colour with a sound, thus — 

The hold, solid tones D, M, S, D' in Black. 

The lousing, expectant tones r, t, fe m lied. 

The sad, mournful tones 1 , f, ta in Blue, 

Use of the Modulator. It is not proposed to give a list of modulator exeicises — the best exercises 
are those made by the teacheis themselves to demonstrate special points. The following sugges- 
tions, however, are offered for the consideration of teachers. 

1. Each exercise should have a definite object — - 

(/i) To enable children to giasp the mental effect of a special note. 

(b) To r ' fix, 1 ' and give practice in an interval. 

(c) To establish the position and 1 elation of the notes of a chord. 

{d) To teach a new song. 

2. Make exercises rhythmic and melodic. It is cxticmely difficult to guard against monotony 
in the very early stages, but later when the whole of the scale is available for use there is 110 
excuse for aimless and unmusical wanderings which are sometimes given as modnlatoi exeicises. 
Phrases from the classics, national songs, and hymn tunes make pleasant exercises, and are 
productive of real good There is nothing better than a well-known air — the association between 
sound and sign is here partly established. 

Teaching Points 

Use the modulator to fix permanently in the minds of the cluldien the mental effect of the 
notes. When teaching intcLvals bear in mind the value of simple approach , frequent repetition, 
and the effect of pause. 



Probably the most difficult interval is the Eouith— be specially careful to appioach this stepwise 
at first thus — 

Upwards : drmf d-f ; rmfs r-s. 

Downwards d'tls d-s ; tlsf t-f, etc 
Later the direct approach d-fin m-ls. 

Importance of Doh, The importance of Doh cannot be over-emphasized. Children should be 
taught to hold fast to Doh, and should be able to return to it from any note in the scale. 
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Chords Introduce the notes of all choids in 
all positions thus — - 

fid' d'lf str' t,is 

The Doll, Soh, and Fah choids aLc all major, 
and aic built up of the same intervals. Because 
of this common quality undue stress 011 either 
the Soli or Fall chcnd will destroy the eifect of 
the oiigmal key, and allow the clioul to become 
the Doll cliord of a ficsh key, This dangei can 
be obviated by a generous use of Fah in the case 
of the Soli chord, and Te in connection with the 
Fah chord. 

Fe and Ta. The above is also true of the notes 
Fe and Ta. A useful alternative to learning a 
Lime from the modulator is to invite children to 
supply the Tonic Sol-fa names to a simple tunc 
which they know. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the 
Tonic Sol-fa or the Staff modulatoi. 

Special Note, Tonic Sol-fa only. 

Horizontal Modulator, After children have 
had piactice on the oidmary vertical modulator 
they should be given exercises on the horizontal 
modulator* 

The notes aie arranged thus, d r m fs 1 t d' 

Work on a modulator of this kind calls for 
concentration on the pait of the children, since 
tlieie is no rise or fall on the modulatoi to 
suggest a corresponding rise or fall 111 the actual 
melody Exeiciscs on this type of modulator 
are an excellent introduction to Sight Singing. 

Sight Singing 

This is probably the most difficult part of the 
music-lesson. It is, however, a most valuable 


branch 111 that it calls foi cflort 011 the puit uf 
the chikhcn, and for this reason sight singing 
should be piactised throughout the school. This 
does not mean that an undue pail of the lesson 
should be devoted to sight reading — five minutes 
in a half-hour lesson is sufficient. 

Suitable Exercises 

It is not pioposed to draw up a list of actual 
exercises, nevertheless it is felt that a few woids 
on the mam pnriciplcs, together with a sugges- 
tion as to the kind of cxeicisc will not be out 
of place. Tlic teacher’s main task will be to 
awaken and maintain an mteicst in the subject 
— this can only be done as long as children feel 
they are dealing with actual music, Exercises 
which deal with " time" only, or which are made 
up ol a stiing of notes quite uni elated arc ceitain 
to be dull and uninteresting, and calculated to 
be productive of harm rather than good Even 
with the lowei classes as soon as the completion 
of the scale has been achieved theie is no excuse 
for exercises which arc not definitely melodious 
and lhythmic Teachers should make up their 
own exeicises to illustrate special points. This 
does not mean that teachers have suddenly to 
become composeis — far fiom it — such exeicises 
are ready to hand, in the teacher’s own know- 
ledge and repel tory. All that is icquired is that 
tcacheis shall select with care and with due le- 
gaid to the point to be illustrated. When faced 
with such exercises, the chUdicn will be quick to 
leahze that then attempts, despite mistakes, 
mt 10du.ee them to actual music. The joy of 
"getting there’’ will inspixc the childicn to 
greater cfioit 




Exercise 4. Introducing J) t half-pulse notes, also notes of the Doh chord and a complete 
descending scale 


7lu — 9 ^ ■' 


n n -1 


Early One ! 
t ? r — 

M 01 

rnlng- 

lid .m : s .{ 

> — 
i 1 1 

^ p - 

t .1 13 .f 

| m .r 

^=iH 

:d .t, 

— s 

d 

1 


Exercise 5. The dotted note J . beats in four-pulse measure. 
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Exercise 7. The notes of the Soh chord, Also fa. 



Exercise 8 Notes of the Fall choid. 


Rose among the He ather (Sclwbcit) 


Exercise 9. The octave 




Who Ja Sylvia (Schubert) 




tl s, : — I 


9 ; — 


1 : II, : — 


t, : — I — :d .r 


d I 


Exercise io. The dotted note J . in g time, The beat coveiing a group thus — 


m 


-P-O-fi j 





- 

Bog-one 

Dull Care 

1 • a, 1 

^ d — 

d.— |r- - 

m --I- -T 

----h=r 

a T 

■s If :m:f 

P P J 5 

J-' d - 

■r~ r P 


etc. 


The' foregoing examples will serve to show that 
simple' .phrases from actual music are easily 
found to illustrate any point to be taught 

Sight Reading 

When children are attempting a piece of 
music at sight, teacher should endeavom to 
secure that children — 

1. Recognize and prescive the rhythm. 

2, "Keep going 1 ' 111 spite of all mistakes. 

Of these tlie first is the moie important, foi 
little progress will be made unless children feel 
and keep the swing of the music. Bcfoie attempt- 


ing to sing the music children should be asked a 
few questions about the number of beats 111 the 
bai, little peculianties of time or tune, etc., 
and then the exercise should be faced in the 
spint of adventure — to discover the melody, etc. 
If the work is being done from the blackboard, 
pointing by the teacher will help : if from books 
then the teacher can help the children by tapping 
the strong beats. In any case nil must be together. 
If Wrong notes aie sung or even if notes are 
omitted altogether it wilt not matter in the first 
attempts provided the children keep the swing 
and gcneial rough shape of the music. Tile 
details of the music can be "filled in" in the 
latci attempts. 
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Supposing the music lo be a piece in § time, say 

Begone, Dull Care! 

Rather gutci. 

1 . 


17 th Gent uiy 



Doh is 


\ . Be - gone I dull 
2, Too much 


care!— I pn-theo bo -gone from mel — 
care will mote ft young man turn grey — 


Bo - gone I dull 
And loo much 


. 100 XliUDJ-l curu Will uiUAu U jfuuiJi, *-■ to * - " w 

[is, | d :-:-lr:-: r | m |s ;1 :s IjQnn :f I n;--l->:s, I 



euro, you and 

care will 

II" if 


I shall Dev - er 

turn an old man 
m :f :m lr . d 


greo 

clay 

d - !-:- 


Long lime hast ihou been 
My wife shall dance and 

: m f | a : - a I s : - : m 


The first thing children should note is that 
the music is two-beat music, a strong and a 
weak beat in each bar, each beat covering a 

group of three notes J). It should now 

be pointed out that the mam notes aie those 
underlined, and stiess should be laid on the 
importance of all being together on these 
notes — mistakes, omission of notes, etc , must 
not interfere to put the class off the swing of 
the music. These points should be put to the 
children m such a way as will encourage them 
to "have a shot" at the work, and the children 
themselves will be surprised and pleased at the 
success this method ensures, In the later 
attempts children will find that the swing of 
the music helps them to fit in the details and 
thus it will be realized that sight singing is 
something of real interest, This method gives 
the children a sense of the music as a whole 
before insisting on the filling in of details. 

Harmony 

Part singing will doubtless be undertaken in 
the fourth, or possibly third, year of the course 
when unison singing with good tone is safely 
established This does not mean that xwrk in 
harmony should be left exclusively to the third 
and fourth year of the course* On the contrary, 
much in the way of preparation can and should 


be done in the fust year, Quite young children 
should be able to distinguish between melody — 
an airangemcnt of single sounds — and harmony 
— a grouping 01 combination of .sounds. One 
finger playing on Lhe piano as opposed to playing 
with both hands will soivc as a bioad classifica- 
tion of melody and harmony with fust ycai 
children Very simple music — Nursery Rhymes 
and National Songs — will serve to dcmonstiate 
melody and harmony The teacher should 
anange the pianofoilc so that children are 
unable to see the kcyboaid and then play the 
melody or complete score as required, The 
children should listen and indicate which is being 
played. In this way the teaching takes the foim 
of a game calling for the active participation 
of the children, The teacher plaj'S something 
whilst the children listen, discover what that 
something is — melody or harmony — and indicate 
when it occurs F01 childien m the upper part 
of the Junior School the woik may be developed 
consideiably. The singing of suitable part- 
songs will be intioduccd and it can be demon- 
strated that these employ two main forms of 
harmony: contrapuntal and choidal — the 
former Calling for skill in holding a part, the 
latter in the blending of parts 

In the following example the teacher should 
play (1) The melody only. (2) The full scoie 
(3) Melody and harmony, alternately, plnase by 
phrase. 
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It will be found that though children like the 
melody or tune, they will prefer the full score 
airangement because it is fuller and licher 

This exercise should be repeated with a 
variety of music. As soon as the children are 
able to recognize melody and harmony the next 
step should be to demonstrate a 1 elation be- 
tween certain sounds. The children will appre- 
ciate quickly that some sounds played in com- 
bination on the piano "go well" together; they 
seem to be 1 elated in some way, and unite to 
produce an effect which is pleasing : other com- 
binations do not go well together, but produce 
an effect which the children describe as a noise 
These effects — pleasing or otherwise — the teacher 
can easily demonstrate. 

An interesting development will be to regard 
Doll as a basic sound, and to test its relation 
with the other notes of the scale. 



The steps should be — 

(a) Teacher plays Doh — cluldien sing the note 
to "loo." 

(b) Teacher next plays and children sing to 
"100" the note to be combined with Doh, 

(c) Children listen while both notes are played 
together on the piano. 

(d) Children to describe the effect. 

(s) The name of the note played with Doll 
to be given. 

(/) Children sing upper note while teacher 
plays both on piano. 

Increased mteiest will be created if the class 
is divided into sections, each singing a note — 
this will also give very simple practice in the 
sustaining and blending of sounds 

Fiom this exercise the children should learn 
that the combinations d-m and d-l aie agree- 
able and pleasing and go well together. 

d-r and d-t are "harder" sounding or "clash- 
ing," and do not go well together. 

d-f and d-s aie not so smooth as d-m or d-l, 
but not so harsh as d-t or d-r. 


-e- ^ 
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U f) per oj Two Notes Chiidien should be able now to recognize when two sounds aie played 
together, and cxeiciscs similar to the following should be practised. I he following combinations 
should be played, and the chiidien should be called upon to sing the uppci note m each case to " loo/ 1 



Upper Part of Two-part Phrases. When the children have masteicd exercises of the above 
Lype they should piocccd to the recognition and singing of the uppci pail of short two-part 
phrases. This is a big advance, and calls for keen listening. The teacher should play the 
exercises veiy slowly, and so give children ample time to hear and recognize each note 

Exercise in Thirds — 



N=f^ 
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Exercise in Sixths — 


A r. 


hi 

f f— ^ “ i 

e 


J — j 


i n 

LlsES! 





Sr 


S 



f H 


i i 

i \ 



r ■ 


To Recognize the Lower of Two Parts It is natuial for children to listen only to the uppei part, 
which invariably contains the melody or tune, unless specially directed to do so children will not 
listen for a lower part. The recognition of a lower part is difficult, but can be achieved with practice. 

Hidden Tunes . At fust the matter should be approached in the spirit of a game — to find a 
hidden tune. Below, airanged for two hand playing are phrases from well-known tunes with the 
melody in the lower part. These should be played slowly and deliberately at first with a stress on 
the melody, and the children should be encouraged to listen and then to sing the lower part to f ' loo." 


' Drink to Me Only 
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Teachers should arrange exercises as above, 
taking care that the melody is not too well 
hidden. 

Songs with descant scive admirably foi this 
purpose 

Two-part Ear Tests 

Having had expeiience in recognizing and 
singing upper and lower parts, the children are 
ready for two part singing. Simple two-pai l 
phrases should be used, and at first these should 
be treated as ear tests 

The following exercises where the paits do not 
cross, will indicate the kind of Lust to be used 


At this stage in part singing the groups should 
be changed over so that all have an oppoi trinity 
of recognizing and sustaining a lower part, 

The Selection of Songs 

The choice of songs is a difficult task but 
extremely interesting and valuable — -for tuna Lely 
there is a great wealth of songs hom which 
teachers may make their choice The selection 
is limited not only by the quality of music and 
woids already mentioned, there aic oLhci con- 
siderations which demand attention, 

Is the music within the child's vocal range' 3 
Does the music contain outstanding difficulties 
in the matter of time or tunc? 
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Divide the class into two groups A and B. 

Instruct A to listen to the upper part, and B 
to the lowci part, while teacher plays the full 
test. Each group should then sing its part to 
“loo." If mistakes are made the test should be 
played again. When children can sing the test 
correctly to “loo," the lirst note of each part 
should be given and children should then com- 
plete the test by singing the Tonic Sol-fa names 


Does the song appeal to the child mind ? 

If a song satisfies these conditions it is of the 
right type. Frequently the teim “good" is 
applied to music, and one may well ask, “ What 
is 'good 1 music? " It is difficult to give a defini- 
tion — a safe guide is to regard “good music" as 
that which has stood the lest of time, the most 
exacting of all tests 

In this category must be placed National, 
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Folk, and Traditional songs. These are truly a 
Golden Treasury — rt musical heiitagc — and be- 
cause of their infinite variety and pioved merit 
constitute a stoie from which the teacher should 
draw very largely for Junior classes. Sea 
Shanties, are very closely allied to the Folk Song 
They are "Work Songs/' and were sung in solo 
and cIlqius by a shantyman and the sailois 
during their work of hois ling sail, etc. Certain 
of these "shanties’ 1 axe quite suitable, and 
should be included in a school repertory. 

Classical Songs. The school repertory should 
not be confined to the above types of songs, 
Children should be introduced as early as pos- 
sible to the gieai compos cis The fust explora- 
tions in tli is direction should not be too ambi- 
tious, but should be limited to the easier arid 
shoiter songs; eg, "Cradle Song"' (Schubert), 

1 ' Sandman 1 ' ( Brahms) . 

Modern music must receive attention, or 
children will gain the impression that music is 
something entirely of the past A number of 
British composers to-day realize the importance 
of writing for the child, and many suitable songs 
from this source are now available, and should 
be included if the school repertory is to be com- 
prehensive and up to date. 

Number of Songs, How many songs should a 
child learn m a given time— say in a yeai ? Tins, 
and similar questions arc frequently asked. It 
is quite impossible to answer such questions — 
so many factois have to be considered; the 
teacher, the child, time, etc. It is wrong to 
think of a "iiumbci of songs" for a period of 
time, for such an attitude is likely to limit and 
cramp the work. The aim should be to teach 
the child as many songs as possible 

Unison and Part Songs. Unison songs will 
form the main work of the Junior School, It is 
essential, however, that children should appre- 
ciate (a) that music is not confined to melody : 
(b) that the general stuictuic of music is some- 
tiling of which tunc is only a pait. This truth 
may be demonstrated tluough the medium of 
the Round i and later by the intro duct ion of 
simple two-part songs. 

What to Avoid, In most schools music is re- 
garded as a subject of definite educational value, 
and the songs taught are usually of the right 
kind. 


Unfortunately this is not always the case, in 
some schools — possibly because of the lack of a 
capable music teacher — the standard of songs 
is poor. Despite the excellent material now 
available foi school use, iL is a re gi el table fact 
that "popular" ballads aie still taught to young 
children. This type of song, however "pleas- 
ing," is quite unsiuLcd to elnldieu ancl should be 
avoided. 

It is also a mistake to take from a three- or 
four-pax t composition any two parts and teach 
them as a two-pait song. 

Teachers — cci tainly the mcxpei ienced — are 
on safe giound if they confine then rcpeiloiy to 
the types of song previously indicated. 

Presentation of a Song 

Having selected a song the teacher is faced 
with the question of presentation. It is essential 
that the teacher must know and undci stand 
the song then (Highly before offering it to the 
childien. 

It will not do foi teaeliet and childien to 
learn the song together- — such a plan is a waste 
of time, and will rob the music of its beauty and 
joy. 

In the case of a unison song an excellent plan 
is for the teacher to smg the song, giving it the 
necessary intcipreLation aiul atmosphere, and 
thus to let the song presented as a whole speak 
for itself. "But I am not a singer, and cannot 
follow this method," some one will say. It is 
probable that the terms "singer" and "vocal- 
ist" aic being confused. Few teachers have 
quality of voice sufficient to justify the title 
vocalist, but all teachers of singing should be 
able to use properly what voice they have, to 
sing to tlicii children. Teacheis should not be 
afiaidto make full use of Llieir voices. 

If the new song is sung to Che children, the 
latter me thus given an oppoi tunity for real 
listening, They will be able to s.iy if they like 
the song, and should discuss it on very btoacl 
lines. If the greater propaition of the class bkes 
the song — teach it. If, however , most of the 
childien dislike the song- — drop it. Should the 
teacher feel that it is the kind of song the childien 
should know and like — -sing it again after a week 
or so, and it is probable that more childien will 
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like it. Perhaps after a third hearing — which a 
"good” song will "stand foi”— the song will 
make a real appeal to all the children. Now 
teach it on these lines. 

1. Teacher sings song, 

2 Children express their liking for it because 
of some special quality — either melody, rhythm, 
or words. 

3 Discussion of song— its time. Teacher 
sings a portion and children indicate strong beat 
and state the music to be 2 beats in the bai, 
3 beats, etc. 

4. In the case of very young children, say, 
7-8 years, the song will he taught by "ear" 
with older children by "ear” and "notation" 
combined, especially if the song be simple. If 
notation is to be used the teacher will, by way 
of preparation, deal with some of the difficulties 
in connection with ear training and notation 
work 

Do not make song learning a sight test, As 
children pioceed up the school they will use 
notation more and more in the learning of their 
songs, though, of course, teachers will always be 
called on to pattern a difficult intcival or 


Round Music 

Regaid the tluee lines as a unison song and 
treat accoidingly — sing in one line. When the 
children know it thoioughly, let them sing it 
quite softly ovei and ovei again without pause, 
Now explain " Round.” Let children stai t again. 
At the end of the firsL line, teacher should join 
in with his appropi iate part, so that when chil- 
dren are singing the second line the teacher will 
be singing the first line Children will quickly 
appreciate that they and the teacher are going 
"round and round.” Now divide the class into 
two sections. Start off the first with the left 
hand, and whilst they continue to sing, "biing 
in” the second gioup with the right hand. Next 
make three groups. None hut soft singing must 
he permitted There must be no attempting to 
"drown” a section. 

Finish (1) in rotation, by signal or, say, after 
a certain number of times. (2) On a signal, each 
part holding on its note — this will enable 
children to appieciatc the harmony Do not leach 
one line only to a section of children . Do not allow 
any but soft singing. Avoid rushing the time. 


phrase of melody or rhythm When learning a 
song by notation it is a veiy great help if the 
rhythm is preserved. Keep the movement of 
the music and insist that all shall be together — 
once children feel the movement of a song they 
will soon lit in the details of the melody. Do not 
separate the melody from the rhythm. 


Part Songs 

When children have mastered rounds and can 
sing thorn in a sweet tone, and with a due regard 
for time, two-part singing may be introduced. 
It is assumed that some practice will be given 
by way of preparation in simple two-part exer- 
cises during the ear-tiaining and notation 


White Sand 



woi k (sec pp. 1347-56) , The first essential 
is that the early two-part songs shall 
contain parts which have some move- 
ment and mtciest of their own The 
teacher cannot tackle them on the same 
lines as the unison song — it is impossible 
to sing both parts at once, though it may 
be done by two membcis of the staff. 
Failing this the teacher must play both 
parts on the piano, and thus lot chiklicn 
heai the harmony— the teacher will also 
sing one part and at the same tunc play 
the other Discuss the song — its time, 
difficulties of notation— " pat t cm ” any 
dlflicultics, Now allow children, both 
parts, to have a shot at the song. They 
will make a better attempt than is 
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generally supposed Point out to the " ists " the 
errors made, say, in the fast pluase. These col- 
lected, let both parts again sing- the fhsf phrase. 
Now deni with errors made by the " 2nds." Now 
both parts together— con ect I Splendid! Now 
sing softly and "hear” the iesult. Continue 
through the song keeping both paits going 
together as far as possible, so that children 
realize that the parts — equally impoi lant — make 
a "whole.” Guard against (i) heavy, rough 
singing by an}' section as a means to " keeping 
its end up." (2) Rushing of time Insist on 
"hearing" and "fitting in" with the other paiL 

If a large and varied repertory is to be built 
lip it is impossible to secure a highly finished 
pcrfoi mance of every song. Children should be 
encouraged to peiform as well as possible, and 
every class should be able to sing a few of then 
songs with some degree of finish — the children 
feel and know when thcii singing is good, and 
they enjoy their "best" songs. As a general 
rule, however, song singing m the Junior School 
should be "free," as opposed to highly finished 
This does not mean that harsh tone or slovenly 
woii is to be tolerated. The regard for sweet 
tone and correctness of music must always be 
lequh eel 

If an intelligent interpretation is to be given, 
the children must undei stand the song — they 
must grasp its meaning and appreciate the rela- 
tion of words and music Understanding must 
precede interpretation. When the children have 
grasped the song, they will be able to give the 
correct expression broadly. They will know if 
the song is vigorous, jolly, broad and majestic, 
peaceful, sad, etc., and having got the broad 
mental effect of the song, they will be able in 
some degree to supply a coriect "expression." 
Naturally they will need the guidance of the 
teacher, but the latter must not supply the inter- 
pretation and expression entirely. The childien 
must bo encouraged to think and sing with 
intelligence. 

National and folk songs aie essentially simple 
in character and direct in their appeal Do not 
overload these with "expression" or kill them 
with conducting. Preserve their shape by keep- 
ing the rhythm, sing them simply and sweetly, 
and their appeal will be such that the childien 
will readily respond. Classical and modern songs 


— the composed songs as conliastcd with the 
national and folk songs of the people — are moie 
claboiate 111 chanictci and structure and call for 
fuller treatment But even in the case of these, 
the childien should be encouraged to interpret, 
and not depend entirely on the teacher. 

Conducting 

In some cases the duties of conductoi and 
accompanist arc borne by one person — in others 
one teachei will conduct while another plays 
the accompaniment In the case of the con- 
ductor-accompanist, it is essential that the piano 
be so placed that alL children aic able to see the 
teacher's face, for 111 this case the teacher's 
suggestions will come via facial expression. The 
teacher must also be sufficiently capable as a 
pianist to be able to manage without a copy. 
If the teacher’s eyes aie glued lo his copy, he 
will be quite unable to "bring in" Ins class at 
an awkward place, etc., and his general control 
of the singing will suffei. In the case where one 
conducts and another plays tiie accompaniment, 
the situation of the conduct 01 must be so placed 
as to be easily seen by the whole class, and also 
by the accompanist. 

Points for Conductors 

1. Encourage intelligent response ialhei than 
blind following. 

2. Conductor and choir must be "one," 
linked togethei by the f turner's qualities of 
personality, magnetism, sympathy, undei stand- 
ing. This link though strong and binding is 
quickly biokcn by the slightest inattention to 
the work m hand It is almost impossible to 
establish this bond if the conductor is dependent 
on the copy. Memorize thoroughly and conduct 
without the copy. If the conductor hai eyes for 
the choir , the choir , too , will have eyes for the 
conductor. 

The singing will depend moic on the face and 
eyes than on the arms of the conductor. 

3. Beating Tune, "Don’t mistake bustle foi 
business,” someone once said This is certainly 
true in connection with conducting. Some con- 
ductors fear they have not done tlieir work unless 
they aie physically tned after wards. Such a 
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condition is usually the result of excessive rigid 
aim movements* 

All movements should be free and in the 
natuie of curves rather than angles, Eveiy 
movement should mean something, thus a little 
movement of the fingers of the beating arm could 
mean p.p. singing — a movement of the hand and 
foicarm a crescendo- It is impossible to suggest 
movements for conductors* Each must woik out 
his own, but should sec that they me simple, 
definite in meaning, and thoroughly unclci stood 
by the children 

Commencing a Song 

It is altogether unnecessaiy to count loudly 
for a class in order to "bring them in to time." 
It is also impossible to secure a proper and ade- 
quate attack if the choir is expected to start 
singing with the conductor's first movements, e g, 
suppose the song to be "Early One Morning'’ — 


Display of Powers 

Children and tcacheis alike will be keen to do 
their best. Care, however, will be needed to 
prevent doing things which display the vocal 
abilities meiely foi the sake of effect. It is 
sometimes difficult to abstain from this form of 
showing off at Prize Day or at the School Con- 
cert. Remembei it is the song which matteis. 
Do not sacrifice its beauty or interrupt its 
message and meaning by holding on to a note 
merely to display the vocal powers of the 
children. Mi. Plunkett Greene has said , "Never 
mteirupt the 'maich' of a song/' a sound piece 
of advice, 

Individual Singing 

Music is not taught with a view to pioduciug 
soloists. If, however, the subject is well taught, 
it will be found that children will be able to sing 
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or any other song beginning at the first beat 
of the bar. It will not do foi the conductor to 
hold his arm, arms, or baton aloft p diop same 
for downward beat, and expect a clean simul- 
taneous attack. 

There must be a slight upward movement fiom 
the conductor preparatory to the down beat if a 
clean stai fc is to be made. The same is true when 
commencing any song, irrespective of the posi- 
tion m the bai of the first note, 

Pianoforte Introduction 

When a song has an inti oduct ion, children 
must appreciate that the introduction is pai t of 
the song, They should sing mentally through 
it, and so he leady for the actual singing which 
follows. 


alone Individual work is eiicouiagcd in reading 
and lecitation, and it does not seem an impos- 
sible step to individual singing. The value of 
combined singing cannot be overestimated — at 
the same time individual effort is to be en- 
couiaged. Individual singing is productive of 
good, if handled with care— there must be no 
idea of "showing off," Such singing, if attemp- 
ted, should be regarded as a definite part of the 
ordinary music lesson, and childien called on to 
sing to the rest of the class should do so quite 
easily and unaffectedly. 

Music for Junior Schools 

It is impossible to do moic than suggest, and 
the following list, based on experience, is offered 
only as a guide to the kind of music, 
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Collections or Songs 
TJie New National Song Booh 
English Volk Songs /or Schools 
Songs of Britain 
Shanty iloofc, I mui U 
Songs of t]i£ British Islands 
Graded Bounds find Catches 
Golden Treasury of Song for Child} cn . 

Unison Songs (apart fiom tlio^c included above) 

The Piper and the Cow 
Cradle So ng 

Rose among the Heather 
Cradle Song 
Tinker's Carol . 

Some-one 

The Shy in the Pool , 

When Daisies Pied 
Jerusalem 
Who is Sylvia 
A n Old Carol 

What became of them ( The Rais) . 

England . 

You'll Get There 
The Month of Maying 
The Organ Grinder , 

The Holly and Ivy Girl 
The Owt , 

Sir Eglwnore 
The Wind 

In 'Frisco Bay .... 

Will you walk a tilth faster 
My Boy Billie . 

If all the world wen paper 

Boot , Saddle , to Horse 

England . - - 

Plow far is it to Bethlehem 

Londonderry Air . 

An Old Legend 
The Tiger Song . 

The Animals want in iwo by two 
Linden Lea , . . 

Two-part Songs 

Bobby Shaftoe . . , . 

Song of the Shipbuilders , 

Sir Eglcwiore , . . . 

Clouds o'er the Summer Shy 
Lullaby , , 

A Song of the Ntghls 
The LtiWe. SfluAnfM 
I know a bank . . . 

God sends the night , ... 

Twinkle, twinkle little Star 

Shephetd, Shepherd, leave your laboms 

The Frog and the Mouse ... 


Stanford — Shaw , 

Booscy & Hawkcs 

Baling Gould and Sluuj) 

Curwen 

Kidsou and Shaw 

Doosey&IIfiwkcs 

Terry 

Curwen 

Harlow 

Cm wen 

— 

Cunyen 

(Classical Songs) 

"Boosey# Hawkcs 

Scottish An— an Dunhill 

Novello 

Biahms 

Cm wen 

Schubert 

Novello 

Schubci L 

Hovel lo 

Ursula. Gicvillu 

Cm wen 

Harris 

Vcai Book Press 

Dunhill 

"Year Bool: Press 

Arne 

Curwen 

Parry 

Curwen 

Schubert 

NoveUo 

Qiulter 

Booscy & Hawkcs 

Walford Davie* 

Novello 

Owen Masc 

Curwen 

Parry 

Year Book Press 

Baku 

Year Book Pi ess 

Schubci t 

Rogers 

lush Polk Song— arr Charles Wood 

Year Book Pi ess 

Dunlull . . . 

Curwen 

Arr Gaulmei 

Novello 

Judd . 

BoohCy&Hawkcs 

C Slim p 

Novello 

Macdonald 

Novello 

Arr, Vaugluin Williams 

Novello 

Shaw 

Year Book Press 

Dy.son 

Year Boole Pi ess 

Parry 

Year Book Press 

Shaw 

Novello 

— 

Novello 

Tchaikovsky 

Curwen 

Wolslcnholm 

Curwen 

Arr, Gen ard Williams 

Curwen 

Vaughan Williams 

Booscy & Hawkes 

Thompson . 

Novello 

(Canon) Holst 

Novello 

Arr. Gardiner 

Novello 

(Canon) Holst .... 

Novello 

Brahms — arr WesL 

Novello 

Pauy 

A mold 

13i atoms— an Hamsun 

Buuspy & Hawkes 

Shaw , 

Ciamci 

Rath bone , 

Novello 

RaLhhonc 

Novello 

Purcell J s "King Ailliur" — an 
lIolsL 

Novello 

Shaw 

Cm wen 
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S OME teachers still regard appreciation of 
music as a mere full, as something of little 
or no educational value ; others view it as 
a new subject foi which there is no place in 
an alicady ovei crowded Lunc Table, These arc 
entirely wiong views — musical appieciation is 
not a useless hill, neither is it a new subject 
demanding a special place in the time-table It 
is a Method which gives the power to estimate 
and realize values The fixing of a new note, 
the cultivation of a beautiful tone, the undci- 
standmg and enjoyment of a rhythmic pattern, 
and so oil — all conti lbutc to a sen*c of musical 
values, and therefore aie definite steps in appre- 
ciation Eveiy lesson should be appioached in 
the spirit of interest, undei standing, and enjoy- 
ment. Each child should be active throughout 
the lesson, lor it is through " doing* ' that realiza- 
tion will lcsult. The ultimate ami of music 
teaching is the creation of intelligent listeneis. 
Our children, therefore, should have some idea 
as to how music is pioduccd, what it is, and whaL 
it expresses. Side by side with the general 
teaching of the subject already outlined it 
would be well to give attention to definite 
appieciation work. Occasional lessons — or parts 
of lessons — should be devoted to this valuable 
aspect of the subject The age of the childien 
should always be boine in mind and care must 
be taken to pi event the work from becoming too 
foimal 01 "interest " will disappear. The follow- 
ing are some of the bioacl points that should 
receive attention 

How Sound is Made 

It can be demolish ated and explained in simple 
non-tcchmcal language that "sound "is the result 
of vibration, and tliaL dilferent substances vibrat- 
ing produce different sounds. For this purpose 
the teacher will find abundant material to hand 
for simple expeiiment — the twanging of a 
stretched stung or wire, blowing at end of 
glass tube, the ringing of the school bell, etc 

Quality of Note 

It is easy to show that the same note can be 
produced in a variety of ways The teacher can 


smg a note which can then be played on the 
violin, piano, wlustle-pipc, etc The children 
will recognize quickly that, though the pitch 01 
tune of the note is the same in each case, the 
quality or chaiacter of the note vanes with 
Lhe instrument employed. Fioceedmg on these 
lines the main groups of musical instruments — 
the string family, the blower family, the bangei 
family — may be introduced, and the giamophonc 
used to demonstLaLe the special qualities of each. 
(See Practical Junior Tlaciier Music Chart 
for illustrations of insti uments ) Whilst childien 
should have opportunities nf heating the vauous 
instruments, it is hoped that no gieat stiess will 
be laid on "the picking out** of individual 
instruments front a pcrfoi malice by a combina- 
tion of instillments. 

Intensity of Sound 

It can be easily dcmonstiated that sounds 
difici in " quantity " as well as m quality, and 
childien should be given opportunities to ap- 
preciate the value of intensify. In illustrating 
tins point the terms "loud" and "soft" music 
will serve veiy well. 

Melody 

A tune makes a definite appeal, and a good 
melody should be offered to the children a 
monotonous one-note dionc should then he 
played by way of conti ast. In this way it 
should be shown that a melody dcnves its 
value from having — 

(a) An adequate vanety of notes and a definite 
climax, 

(b) A good swing oi lhytlim. 

Theie is abundance of suitable music in our 
National and Folk Song Books to illustrate the 
quality of melody- — the giamophonc should also 
be used. 

Note 

(a) It is usual lot the melody to be in Lire top 
line, when ll is easily recognized. Children 
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should listen to music where the melody is not 
in the top line — this calls for active participation 
on the part of the child. 

(&) The value of " swing" or lliythm in music 
cannot be over-estimated, and the children 
should listen to a variety of rhyLhmic patterns. 
Rhythm as expiessed by drums is most effective, 
though there is a complete absence of melody. 

Musical Form 

It is not proposed that definite instruction 
should be given under Lhis heading : much, how- 
ever, may be attempted in a very simple way to 
prepare the children for systematic work later 
on It may be shown that music, like all else, 
has definite shape and foim, that it has grown 
through the ages from very simple to more 
complicated structure. The simple nursery or 
national song may be contrasted with the moic 
complicated orchestral woiks. The development 
of musLC may be tiaced by beginning with the 
examination of a simple song. Take, for exam- 
ple, the well-known Welsh song "The Ash 
Grove.” It can be shown that this simple 
piece of music falls easily mto sections of eight 
bars. The first section is repeated, next comes 
a fresh one of eight bars, and the song is com- 
pleted with a 1 ^petition of the fii st section. This 
fl form M is described as A.A.B.A., and the plan of 
constiuction is principal melody, contiasting 
tune {or episode), recapitulation. Children will 
appreciate that the middle tune is quite diffcient 
from the principal tune, to which it comes as a 
welcome contrast. It is by no means essential 
that children should know the various names 
used to describe form Teachers may use any 
simple method of description they think neces- 
sary. Following the above method, music 
should be studied in a quite informal and 
“play-way" in order that children may appre- 
ciate in some degree the value of — 

Changes of key or time. 

Use of modes, major and minor. 

Change of phrase. 

Use of repetition, imitations, etc. 

The children should be introduced to a variety 
of music covering the following — 

1, Marches. 


2. The old dance forms — gavotte, minuet, 
gigue, boiuree, etc. 

3 Music: clieciful, sad; quick, slow, etc. 
The giamophonc is a ginai asset in this connec- 
tion, and the gramophone companies issue 
lccords in wide vaiieiy which may be used for 
illustration It should be 1 cmcmbci cd, however , 
that the giamophonc is Lo supplement the 
teachers own illustrations, to bring into the 
school moic compiehcnsivc examples of music 
which sci vc fui thcr to demonstrate points 
already taught m a simple way. 

Caie must be taken to pi event “gramophone 
work” fiom becoming the meie singing or play- 
ing over of a piece of music for purpose of 
cntci tainment. 

Cei Lamly the children should he interested and 
cntcrLaincd, but they should also be educated. 
The children should be cncoiuaged to listen for 
points of definite inteicst a specially beautiful 
melody, a peculiar rhythmic pattern, the in- 
strument playing the melody, points in the 
structure of the music, etc. It is m its use foi 
lepctition purposes that the giamophonc is 
perhaps most valuable A particular piece may 
be played again and again, but at each hearing 
the children should listen for some definite point 
which will enable them the better Lo appreciate 
the woik as a whole. In addition to hcaiing 
giamophonc lecoids every oppoi trinity should 
be taken to listen to “live" music. In some 
districts small ensembles of musicians visit 
schools, and give short piogiammes of suitable 
instrumental and vocal music, and parties of 
children also pay educational visits to laige 
halls to listen to string arches li as, full oichestras, 
militaiy bands, etc, As a final woid, do not 
suggest the meaning and pm pose of lire music — 
let the music speak for itself. Guide the cliildieii 
whenever possible, remcmbeiing that music 
makes an individual appeal. 

Biography 

Added interest will be created in the music il 
the cluldicn arc told something of the composer. 
Tlicie are many excellent books covering this 
aspect, but teacheis must be careful to con- 
fine their references to the "peculiar human 
touches” only. 
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Gramophone Records 

The following list merely suggests the kind of record suitable for appieciation purposes in the 
Junioi School — 


T i n-E 


1 Nmsciy Rhymes 

2 ,, 

3, Instiiimciii‘i of Oichestra 

4 i> " 

Violin Solos — 
f Bourse, B Minor 
^ 1 Brazilian Dance 
- i Air on G Stung 
b ( Avc Man a 
c Gavotte 
7 (Minuet 
8, llninorcske 
9 Capi j dense . 

' Cello Solos — 
i Slumber Song 
JO (Serenade 

j Romance sans Paroles 

11 I Keltic Lament 

Pianoforte — 

c Giguc (^th Ficndl Suite) 

12 I Jesu, Joy of Man 1 A Dcsiiing 

13 Moonlight Sonata 

14 u >* 

< Norwegian Bridal Mai ch 
1 (n) Pastorale , (fo) Capricorn 
Orchestral — 

16. Clnldi en's Overture 

17 Funeral Miiich of Marion cite 
□ ( Peer Gyntc Suite 
0 I Morning, Death of Aase 
19 ITcnry VIII Dances 
(Minuet 

( Drink to Me Only , 

21 Londonderry Ail 
?7 ( Wand of Youth Suite 
(Coclrmgzie Ovoiture 
23, Molly on the Shore 

(Midsummci Night's Dream 
v Ovcrtm e 

1 Nocturne Midsummci Night's Dream 
^ I Sc hm zo 


Composer 


Bach 

Bach 

Schubert 

Bach 

Beethoven 
D vo rale 
Klgai 

Schubcit 

Davuloft 
Arr Sqtine 

Bach 

u 

Beethoven 

n 

Grieg 

Scarlatti 

Q in It ci 

G on nod 
Grieg 

p I 

Get man 
Beethoven 
Traditional 
Many arrangement 
Elgar 

Grainger 

Mendelssohn 


Mayfair Orcli, 

1 1 

Szjgctli 
Sti ockoff 

n 

n 

ip 

Ivieislei 

Heifetz 

Ccdnc Shaipe 

W, H. Sqm ic 

Myra Hess 

1 » 

Friedman 

#/ 

llambourg 

1; 

New Queen's Hall 
Oichestrn 
New Sym Orch 

jp 

11 

St James' Sextet 

The Syin Orcli 

Flonzaloy Q'tte, 
Royal Albert IlaLl 
Oichestni 


Company and No 


I-IMV, AS 1 7 
AS 1 8 
I-I M V , D 355 
H.M V., D556 

Col , D1633 

Col , 9C3 

Col,, 2 577 

H.M V.’, DB314 
H M.V , DA243 

1-1 M.V., E146 

Col . Li 534 


Col , 1635 

Col , L1818 
Co),, Li 819 
H M V„ D68 


II, M V , D47 

HMV„ D142 
H M V„ D156 
Col , 9309 
H.M V , B120 
Col,, 4216 


H M V , D178 

HllV, 0B076 
II M V„ D153 

II M v", D152 


CliKIORMER 


H.M V and Columbia companies have Educational Depaitmcnts — see special catalogues, 




T HIS scheme is suitable and adaptable to 
the needs of children from 7 to n years 
of age. It continues the Rhythmic train- 
ing described in Practical Rhythmic Studies for 
the Kindergarten (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd ). The greatest difficulty in the teaching of 


this subject is finding music suitable for use. 
Musical examples are given for the exercises, 
but these, if possible, should be supplemented 
by improvised music. This section \vill be en- 
laigcd and lc-publishcd, will) additional dances, 
very shoilly. 


I. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 


Begin lesson with exercises which require 
attention and response, thus creating an atmo- 
sphere of alertness and concentration. 

Formation of class, Two circles, one within 
the other, moving in opposite directions. 

Music Play a march with well defined 
lhythm (page 1383). Varied commands which 
necessitate silent counting should be given while 
children are matching, such as — 

At the command, “Change” — 

1 Double the pace (run eight steps to a 
bar) 

2. Slow march (two slow walking steps to a 
bar). 

3. Step backward, for a given number of 
beats (two, four, etc.). 

4. A. spring forward, backward, or side- 
ways. 

5. Kneel, for a given number of beats. 

6. Change position every four beats, Stand, 


kneel, sit, lie down, return to formci position, 
perfoiming same movements. 

7, Mark first beat of bar, stamping slightly 
and clap the last beat of bai. At "Change” 
ieverse the action, clapping the first beat, and 
stamping the last beat, 

More Advanced Exercises 

I Outer circle march — inner ciicle double the 
pace — at “Change,” outer ciicle double the pace 
— inner circle march. 

2. Outer circle march, clapping twice to each 
beat, inner ciicle run, clapping the beats; at 
“Change” vice versa. 

3. Outer circle march, inner circle kneel foi 
given number of beats, then change over, If 
number of beats given is eight, the cn cle kneeling 
must stand on the eighth beat (silent counting) 
in order to begin marching on the fust beat of 
Lhe following bar. 
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II. SUCCEEDING EXERCISES 

1. Change of bar time. 

Beating time, and walking- to crotchets 

2 3 4 5 0 
4 4 4 4 4 ' 

2 . Note values — 

Stepping notes of half, one, two, three, four 
beats in value. 


3. Plnasing. 

4. Melody and bass. 

These exercises are ai ranged to carry on the 
rhythmic training in Practical Rhythmic Studies 
for the Kindergarten. It is advisable to recapitu- 
late the exercises on "Beating Time/' before 
proceeding with the more advanced work, 


1. Change of Bar Time 

Formal exercise Walk to crotchets, and beat time, maiking first beat of bai with a slight 
stamp. On the last beat of Bars 7, 14, 18, 22, at command "Change" add a beat to the 
following bars, changing duple time to triple, triple time to quadruple, etc, 

Bars 1-7. Duple Time. Two beats to a bar. Beat time with both arms, moving arms gracefully 
up and down. 

Bars 8-14. Triple Time. Three beats in a bar, Ann movements. Down, out, up. 

Bars 15-18. Quadruple Time. Four beats in a bar. Arm movements Down, in (move arms 
inwards in front of chest), out (extended sideways), up. 

Bars 19-22. Five-four Time, Five beats in a bar, Arm movements, down, in (inwards in fiont 
of chest), forward (extended in front of chest), out (extended sideways), up. 

Bars 23-26. Six-four Time. Six beats in a bar. Arm movements, Same as five-four time, with 
third beat repeated, Down, in, forward, forward, out, up. 



RHYTHMIC WORK 


l 3*3 


1. Exercisos for Boating- Timo . 

Change of Bar Timo 2 & ± £ A 

44444 ' 
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2. Note Values 

At this stage teach names of notes, their value in beats, and symbols by winch they are known, 

By stepping following exercises, children will realize varying lengths of notes. 

Bars r- 8 , Exercise I. Crotchets and Quavers. 

(«) Step melody. Four walking steps (first bar), eight 1 mining steps (second bai), 
( 6 ) Beat time and step melody. 

(c) Divide class into crotchets and quaveis. "Crotchets” step walking notes 
and stand still while "Quavers” step 1 uniting notes At "change” 
crotchets become quavers and vice versa Beat time throughout the 
exercise whether moving or standing still. 

Bars g-ifi. Exercise 2. Minims and Crotchets. 

Practice stepping notes of two beats (minims). The two beats can be indicated 
by one step foiward (1st beat), and slight bend of knee (2nd beat) 

(/i) Step melody. Divide class into minims and ciotchels and proceed as in previous 
exercise, thus emphasizing the note values. 

(b) Beat time and step melody. 
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Ears 17-32 Exercise 3, Dotted. Minims and Crotchets. 

The three beats of the dotted minim can be indicated by a step forward with 
left foot (istbeat), place right foot forward on toe (2nd beat), to heel of 
left foot (3rd beat) . Repeat taking one step toward with light foot, etc 
(a) Step melody, 

(41 Beat time and step melody 

Bars 33-40. Exercise 4. Semibreves. 

Play music, and let children sing the long sustained notes, tour beats in value, 
The four beats of semibieve can be indicated by one step forward with left 
font (rst beat), place right foot forward (2nd beat), sideways (3rd beat), and 
to heel of left foot (4th beat) Repeat taking one step forward with light 
foot, etc 
(a) Step melody. 

( 4 ) Step melody, at same time, sing semibreves using words, "one, two, three, 
four," also clapping first beat of each bar, ancl keeping hands firmly clasped 
for fom beats 

(c) Beat time and step melody. 




RHYTHMIC WORK 
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3 . Phrasing Exercises 

Play simple nuiseiy rhymes, folk songs, and dances. Let children step the melodies. Draw 
their attention to the stopping places or pauses. They will very easily recognize the division of 
the music into phrases. Country dance music (Cecil Sharp) is very suitable for this exercise. Let 
childien dance freely, indicating the end of a phiase by a change in then movements. The phrasing 
in the music on page 1389 is simple and clearly defined, giving the impression of question and 
answer. 

(a) Step melody caicfully, noticing pauses and stepping veiy softly Bais 6 and 7, and 13, 27 
and 28, 31 and 32 

(i) Step first phiase, stand still and clap second phrase, etc. 

(c) Divide class into three groups "Question/ 1 "Answei,” "Echo.” Step melody as follows 
Bars 1-3. "Question," Bars 4 and 5. "Answer," Bars 0 and 7 "Echo.” 

Bars 8-13 Same consli notion. "Echo” does not appear again till Bais 27-28, and Bais 31-32. 
Anolhei very suitable piece of music for phrasing is Chopin's prelude op. 28, No 7. It contains 
eight simple phiases of similar cons ti notion. 

Divide class into four gioups, and choose a con duct 01. This adds greatly to the in lores l given 
to the exeicise. At each succeeding phiase, the ccnductoi motions to one or more groups to move 
m various dii ect ions. 

Formal Exercise 

Four groups, foinung cornels of square, conductor in centie. 

First four phiases, The conductor motions each gioup in turn to dance (in lhythm to music) 
towaids centre. 

Fifth phiase Motions all groups to move round (clockwise). 

Sixth phrase. Advance again towards centre, 

Seventh plnase Retiie. 

Eighth phiase. Gradually kneel as music fades away. 

4 . Melody and Bass 

This is a favouiite exercise with children. 

{a) Step Melody and sing it to lah-, Repeat, exoicise, playmg only bass (accompaniment), Lhus 
emphasizing the two parts. 

(F) Foimation — two circles, one within the other, moving in opposite directions. Innci circle 
step melody, outer circle step bass. At "Change” leverse movements. 

(c) MoLe advanced exercise. Inner ciiclc step melody and clap bavSs. Outci ciicle step bass and 
clap melody- At "Change” reverse movements. 



3 . Phrasing Exercise. 


MOZART. 















III. RHYTHMIC PLAYS AND DANCES 

i FAIRY FOLK 

Come , Little folk , pack up your toys, It stirs the little whispering leaves, 

The clock is striking eight , It wakes each sleeping flower , 

Come to the land of fairy dreams AU Fairyland springs into life , 

Before it is too laic, At midnight’s magic hour 

For when the shadows creep around, Then in the moonlight , fairy folk 

And stars are shining bright, With footsteps light and gay , 

The music of the fairy elves Dance merrily o'er hill and dale 

Steals softly through the night . Until the break of day . 

(Bins 14-21). Children, atti acted by music. 
Free Formation jump up and dance about, listening and seeking 

Two groups — Elves and Fairies ludmg in coi- for Faiiics Towards end of music, return to 
ners of hall, children playing with toys in ccntie. foimci position and play with toys. 

Elves and Fairies spring up and run lightly to In second verse action is similar. The children 

rhythm of music (Bars 1-4). Sing first verse again leave then toys and seek for Fairies 

(Bais 5-13) to children, performing movements Towards end of music (Bais 18-21) Elves and 

suggested by words. Towards end of veise. Fames spring up and lure them away to Fair y- 
stcal softly back to places, and sing to "00" land. 

Formal Setting 

Formation. Two groups — Elves and Fairies m coiners of hall. Childicn in centre playing with 
toys. 

Movements during Song — 

Bars 1-4 Entrance of Elves and Fairies. Run lightly on toes to rhythm of music, forming 
circle round children, as far away as possible 
Bar 5. Run towaid children, waving aims gracefully at sides. 

Bar G. Assume listening attitude. 

Bars 7, 8. Beckon to children and point in direction from which they have conic 
Bar 9. Turn round on spot with four quick steps, circling aims above head. 
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Bar io. Run back to places 

Bar ii. Throw head and arms upward, placing left foot behind (on toe). 

Bars 12 , 13. Run into foimer position and sing vciy softly the "music of the faiiy elves" 
(Bais 14-21) 

Bars 14, 15. Children jump up and dance (polka step twice) towards Fairies. 

Bar 16 Walk four steps, bending foiwaid, listening to Fames' music. 

Bar 17 Kneel down, place both hands on flooi listening 
Bars i8-2r, Dance back again and continue to play with toys. 

Movements 111 second vcise are similar to those in fust voisc, When children aic kneeling (Bar 
17) Elves and Fairies spring up, and mn toward them, each child being surrounded by Elf and 
Fairy. All dance away to Fairyland (corners of hall) 

Dance . (Groups of three) Repeat music of song. 

Bars 1-4. Run inLo position for dance, foimmg rings of ihiee: Elf, Fairy, child. 

Bar 5. Run eight steps to left 

Bar 6 Turn round on spot (live little steps) clapping hands. 

Bars 7, 8 Repeat movements of Bars 5 and 6, forming ring, and running to light. 

Bay 9. Elf and Fairy form ring round child aiul run five steps to left. At fifth step, child 
breaks through ring and runs out. 

Bar 10. Elf and Fairy dance away with eight steps, beckoning to child on 1st and 3id beats, 
Child follows. 

Bar 11. Elf and Fahy advance with foui steps, springing foiward on 3icl beat, child dances 
away. 

Bars 12, 13. Repeat movements of Bars 10, n, 

Ban 14, 15. Join hands and dance foiward (child m centre), polka step twice. 

Bar 16. Elf and Fany face, ]mn bands to form arch. Child 11111s quickly (eight steps) lound Elf, 
entering arch lrom back. 

Bar 17. Caught by Elf and Fairy, coming through arch. 

Bars 18-21, Repeat movements of Bars 14-17. Second time, child inns round Fairy, 
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2, THE ORGAN GRINDER (THE HURDY-GURDY) 


Synopsis — , 

i. Introduction. Entrance of Organ Grindei 
and Children. 


2. Children dancing to the Organ 

3. Gipsy Dance. 

4. Repetition of Children's Dance. 


1. Introduction. 

Bars 1-4. Several children dance toward centre* See Organ Grinder approaching, call to others. 
Bars 5-12. Children dance round gaily waving hands. Oigan Grinder emerges from their midst, 
accompanied by Gipsy Girl carrying tambourine. Takes up position indicated on 
plan. Toward end of music, children go into places for dance {see Fig. 1) 


Partneis 


Partners 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

-• 

• • 

• 

X 

Oignn Grinder 
and Gipsy Girl 


Fig. 1 

Plan for ' 2 * 4 Children' s'* Dance 


2. Children's Dance 

Bars 13, 14, Formation CoupLes face front (sec Fig 1). 

Bar 15. Polka step, sideways. Step to left with left foot (stamping slightly), hung light 
foot to left (light toe to heel of left foot), step to left with left foot 
Bar 16. Cross right foot over left and pivot, turning round to left on toes. 

Bars irj y 18 Repeat movements of Bars 15 and 16, stepping to the right with light foot. 

Bars 19, 20. Retire eight quick steps on toes. 

Bars 2i, 22. Advance with polka step twice, beginning with left foot. Repeat movements of 
Bars 15-22. 




2. THE ORGAN GRINDER 
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Bars 23-26. Face partner. Run toward partner (four steps), link right arms, turn round 
twice with partner (eight steps), run back to places {four steps) 

Bars 27-30 Repeat movements of bars 23-26 linking left aims 
Repeat movements of bars 15-22. 

Childi en disperse, and sit in groups, leaving centre free for Gipsy Girl to dance. 

3. Gipsy Dance 

Bars 1, 3. Dance to centre, ready foi dance 
Left hand raised holding tambourine, right hand 
on hip. Left foot pointed. 

Bars 3, 4, Chasse step, dancing forward to the 
left (see Fig, 2) Step forward with left foot, 
quickly place toe of right foot to heel of left 
foot. Do this eight times, stamping first step, 
at the same time rap tambourine 

Bars 5, 6. Retire to foimer position with polka step, beginning with right foot. Rap tam- 
bourine 011 first heat of each bar, 

Bars 7, 8. Chasse step, eight times forward, to the right, stamp first step (right foot) and 
rap tambourine. 

Bars 9, 10, Retire to former position with polka step, beginning with left foot. Rap 
tambouiine on liist beat of each bar 

Bar 11. Hop on left foot, touching floor with toe of right foot Hop on left foot, raising right 
foot m front of left knee. Hop on left foot, touching floor with toe of right foot. 
Flop 011 right foot, raising left foot in front of right knee. Rap tambourine 011 first beat 
of bar. 

Bar 12 Cross left foot over right and pivot, turning lound to right on toes (three beats). Arms 
arched over head, tambourine silent. Spring on toes rapping tambouiine over head 
(fourth beat). 

Bars 13, 14. Repeat movements of bars 11 and 12, hopping on right foot, etc., and crossing 
right foot over left, turning round to left, etc, 

Bars 11-14. Repeat music — 

Bar 11. Polka step foiward, beginning with left foot. 

Bar 12. Turn completely lound (clockwise) with four hops, hopping on left foot with right 
knee raised in front. Strike tambourine four times on knee. 

Bars 13, 14 Repeat movements of bars n and 12, retiring to former position On last chord of 
bar 14 hold tambourine above head. 

Bars 3-10. Gipsy dances in and out amongst the childi en collecting pennies m tambourine. 

4 Repetition of Children's Dance 



Fig. 2 

Diagram ' Gipsy Dance 
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4. OLD ENGLISH DANCE 


Music. Minuet in G, Beethoven (H.M.V. Gramophone Record). 

Formation v Sets of eight, four couples. 

Movement Partners lace, join right hands (Fig. 4), Music begins on 3rd beat. Point left foot 
Bar 1. Three dainty tripping steps, beginning with left foot, 

Bars 2, 3. Point right foot (1st and 2nd beats), step sideways toward paitnei, looking under arch 
(3rd beat of bar 2, and rst beat of bar 3). 

Bars 3, 4. Repeat, stepping in opposite direction (3rd beat of bar 3, and 1st and 2nd beats of 
bar 4). Point left foot (3rd beat of bar 4), 

Bar 5. Thiee flipping steps, beginning with left foot 

Bar 6. Point light foot (rst and 2nd beats). Partners face (31c] beat) 

Bars 7, 8 Guls, low curtsey, Boys bow, Repeat movements of bars 1-8. Same music repeated, 
Second part of music (8 bars) — 

Partners turn 111 opposite directions. Girls to right, Boys to left. 

3rd beat. Point left foot. 

Bar r Three walking steps, beginning with left foot 
Bay 2, Point right foot. Turn on 3rd beat to meet partner, 

Bars 3, 4. Repeat movements of bars 1 and 2, partners meeting and joining right hands on 3rd beat. 
Bar 5. Three tripping steps, beginning with left foot. 

Bar 6, Point right foot (1st and 2nd beats), partners face (3rd beat), 

Bars 7, 8. Girls curtsey, boys bow, 

Quick Movement . (16 bais.) Join hands and foim ring of eight, point left foot (3rd beat). 

Bars I, 2, Twelve 1 mining steps to the right. 

Bars 3, 4. Repeat to the left. 

Bar 5. Drop hands, girls run six steps to centre, turning to face partner, 

Bar 6. Boys follow 

Bars 7, 8. Join hands, run six steps back to places, boys 1 mining backward, 

Partneis join both hands (3rd beat), 

Bars 9, 10. Nine 1 unning steps to the right — turn in opposite direction on last three notes o f bar 10. 
Bars 11, 12. Nine miming steps, drop hands on last three notes of bar 12. 

Bar 13. Girls run six steps to centre. 

Bar 14. Boys follow. 

Bars 15 > 16. Return to places as before. 

Repeat dance from beginning (8 bars). 
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Fig 4 

Old English Dance 
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IV. MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation forms an impoitant section, of 
rhythmic work. It gives children plenty of scope 
for free expression, developing their sense of 
perception and feeling, wheieby they portray 
through movement, the appeal made to them 
by the music. 

In the earliest stages, the dramatization of 
nursery rhymes, folk songs, etc , makes an 
excellent beginning. Later, select music from 
such woilcs as Album for the Young (Schumann), 


Child Life (iCullak), Lyrische Slur.ken, Book I ; 
Peer Gynt Suite i (Grcig), Forgotten Fairy Tales , 
Woodland Sketches (MacDowell), Ballet Music , 
and Overture to William Tell (Rossini), etc. 

Music selected for Interpretation — 

1. To a Wild Rose, 

2, In Autumn. 

From Woodland Sketches (MacDowell). 


i. TO A WILD ROSE 


The rhythm of this charming little melody is 
simple, direct, and will be easily grasped by 
children 

One of two methods can be adopted. 

(«) The children hear the music, and it sug- 
gests ideas. 

( b ) The ideas are first suggested to them, and 
they listen to the musical interpretation. They 
then express by movements the ideas they have 
formulaicd, dancing to the rhythm of the music. 

Suggestions, Formation of flower. Five fairy 
petals form ring round Rose Fairy, Dance 
daintily and quietly, whispering to hei that 
winter is past, and spring is calling. Finally 
kneel forming ling round her, as music draws to 
a close (16th bar). 


Music changes, Rose Fairy springs up and 
dances and waves her arms over each fairy 
petal in turn, She then returns to the centre 
calls fairy petals, they exLend arms upward 
toward her. She gradually disappears as fairy 
petals slowly rise (last four bars of music dim 
rilard ,) Fairy petals' music repeated, dance as 
before, Rose Fairy hears her music, spiings up, 
dances joyously, calls again to fairy petals, they 
extend arms upward toward her, and rise on high 
choid, live bars befoie the end. Music, played 
very slowly, gradually dies away, fairy petals 
fall, and fade away, but Rose Fairy remains 
on one knee with arms extended upward look- 
ing upward, symbolical of the spirit of the 
rose. 


2. IN AUTUMN 

Great contrast to previous study Music buoy- Music changes to sad, dignified mood, suggestive 
ant, exuberant, suggesting quick movement. of the appioach of autumn — surveying destruc- 
Suggestions Wind rises, becomes boisterous — tion caused by wind — (20 bars), 
leaves blown from trees and whirled along the Next eight bars, music very soft and mysteri- 
ground — seems to subside— then rises again — ous— distant moaning of wind— becomes more 
gradually ceases as music dies away— (28 bars), insistent, Original theme lepealed (28 bars) 




THE BACKWARD CHILD 


E DUCATIONAL backwardness may spiing 
from one of two main causes, from some 
mnatc delect m either mental or emo- 
tional disposition, or from purely accidental or 
acqmied causes 

Frequent or prolonged absence, owing to 
ill-health or accident, frequent change of school, 
irregularity of attendance, 01 late admission to 
school is often found to be the mam cause of 
backwardness in a child of normal intelligence , 
while some physical defect of eyesight or hearing 
is often a predisposing factor Any of these 
causes, combined either with one another or 
with faulty methods ot teaching, may pioducc 
an appearance of hopeless dullness m a quite 
intelligent child 

Such children do not, as a rule, icquire a 
special class, since in subjecLs such as history, 
geography, Nature study and htciatuie, they 
aie quite equal to, and, indeed, often suipass, 
the other members of the class 

What is required is eitliei special individual 
coaching in the subject or subjects (chiefly 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling) m which they 
are backward, oi, alternatively, a system of 
cioss-classification, especially in aiithmctic. 
In this case, it is possible for t lie backwaul child 
to work with children of a lower age level for the 
particular subject in which he is below the 
average. 


It is chiefly, however, with the diagnosis of 
disability due to some innate defect of intelli- 
gence or emotion that we are concerned in this 
section. Cliildien of this type fall mainly into 
three groups — 

1. Those who are suffering from innate all- 
round defect of intelligence — with mental latio 
appioximalely between 70 pei ccnt-85 pei cent 
These constitute the real “dull and backward” 
group, 

2. Those whose intelligence is avciage, or 
even slightly above average, ue with a mental 
latio langing from 90 per cent-no per cent, 
but who are suffering from some specific defect 
of attention, peiception, or memoiy, which 
causes them to fall far behind the aveiagc child 
of their own chronological age in subjects such 
as reading, arithmetic, and spelling Since these 
subjects aie so closely connected with all the woik 
of the Junior School, disability in any of them 
has a letarding influence over all the woik and 
tends to make a child appear backwai d all round. 

3. In this gioup may be classed the children 
who are emotionally unstable — the neurotic, 
luglily-nervous child, 01 the apathetic, undei- 
emotional type These children often find 
themselves up against the discipline ol a school ; 
they abhor monotony or drudgeiy, and quickly 
earn foi themselves the title of lazy, difficult, 
01 naughty children, 


Ir|OI 
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Method of Diagnosis 

Bcfoic a. teacher can decide what methods of 
teaching must be pursued in dealing with a 
backward child, a thorough diagnosis of his 
case must be made. 

This must be carried out by means of intelli- 
gence tests, tests of educational attainment, 
an inquiry into home circumstances and early 
personal history, a study of the lecord of 
progress from the Infants' School, and an 
estimate of diameter and disposition as fur- 
nished by the teaclieis who have come most 111 
contact with the child 

A choice of tests lies at the disposal of the 
investigator. These aie of two types, individual 
and group tests. 

(0) Individual tests. Undoubtedly ail indivi- 
dual test is the moie satisfactory for diagnosing 
the case of the retaided child, since it gives 
the cxaminei an opportunity to obseive the 
child at first hand and note many things that 
would not be levealed by a group test. 

The London revision of the Binel-Simon 
Tests is the most obvious for the purpose. 
Burt’s Mental and Scholastic Tests (King), 
pp. 1 to 128, gives the tests tn full, with direc- 
tions foi administering them and methods of 
scoring 

The tests, with norms of performance and 
methods of scoring, aie given also in a small 
Handbook of Tests (Burt). 

Since the Binct Tests arc rather linguistic 
in type, and tend to penalise the boy 01 girl 
backward in reading, they may be supplemented 
by some type of performance tests, e.g , Healy 
Construction Puzzle Test, and Healy Competition 
Picture Test. 

(1) Group tests. For a quick survey of a whole 
class of backward children, a non-hnguistic 
gioup test may be given. A careful study of 
the results of each child’s work may reveal 
some possible cause of retardation, e.g., weak 
power of perception, or poor memoiy, The 
group test also helps the teacher to anange the 
class roughly in order of intelligence, so that 
he may know what to expect of each child, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
whenever possible the group test should be 
supplemented by the individual test. 


Suitable Non-Verbal Group Tests. 

1. Otis Quick Scoring Menial Ability Test. 
Alpha Test ages 7 to 10 Ilanap Booklet and 
Manual 

2. Sleight Non-Verbal Intelligence Test. Book- 
let 8d. Handbook is. 1 -Iairap, 

3. Moray House Picture Test. XJ.L.P, 

The intelligence tests should be followed by a 
series of tests of educational attainments Suit- 
ablesenes of tests, together with age scalesof per- 
formance, may be found in Mental and Scholastic 
Tests. These will be described moie fully in the 
sections dealing with Reading and Arithmetic. 

With the data obtained from the vaiious 
tests, the examiner will probably be able to 
make a rough diagnosis. The intelligence test 
will separate those children whose backwaid- 
ness is due to poor mental ability from those 
whose backwardness is due to some extraneous 
cause or to some specific defect of mental 
function or emotional disposition. 

Where backwardness is not due to all-round 
mental defect, the investigator must make a 
further reseat ch. The child's record of progress 
and attendance in the Infants’ School must be 
studied in conjunction with information ob- 
tained from the parents as to health and any 
details of peisonal history that are likely to have 
affected progress 

The examiner may discover from these 
sources that a child has had frequent absences 
from school owing to infectious illness, or that 
a child has attended two or three schools within 
the period of two or three years when the 
foundations of the "Tool” subjects are being 
laid, or, peihaps from a peisonal interview with 
the parents, the teacher may discover some 
hereditary tendency to backwardness in a 
specific subject, or some imagined tendency 
which may have affected a child's attitude 
toward a certain subject. 

Fiom an in lei view with the parents and 
members of the Care Committee, the examiner 
will discover something of the social circum- 
stances of the family conditions such as over- 
crowding, undei -nourishment, difficult family 
relations, all of which may be contributory 
causes of backwardness. 

Finally, from ail interview with the child, 
and from estimates or reports of the teachers, 
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the examiner will attempt to get some estimate 
of the child's character and disposition. Poor 
power of concentration and attention, a ten- 
dency to initability or sullenness, to flighti- 
ness or apathy, to haste and inaccuracy, 01 ex- 
treme slowness and deliberation will probably 
have been revealed during the course of the 
examination, and will be an indication of the 
general habit of mind in school work. 

The teacher will now be in a position to 
devise some method of remedial teaching, upon 
the results of which a further diagnosis can be 
made. Details of such remedial teaching will 
be given later. 

In attempting to ascertain the cause of back- 
waidness, the teacher will, however, be con- 
fronted by the fact that backwardness can 
laiely be attributed to a single cause Most 
commonly it can be traced to a combination of 
circumstances, such as poor health ancl mal- 
nutrition associated with poor all-iound mental 
ability, 01 specific defect of some mental func- 
tion combined with unsuitable school methods, 
or, finally, some emotional defect which lias 
become exaggerated owing to unsuitable home 
conditions or unwise treatment in school. 

Backwardness in the “ Tool ” Subjects 

The subjects which most concern the teacher 
who has to deal with backward children are 
arithmetic, reading, and spelling. These arc 
naturally, in the Junior School, subjects of 
prime importance, since without them it is 
impossible for a child to make any substantial 
progress in other subjects of the curriculum. 
Suggestions for the treatment of back waidness 
in these subjects will, therefore, be given in 
some detail. 

From lesults of tests described above, a 
teacher will be able to determine whethei a 
child's backwardness is due to poor general 
ability or to some other more obscure cause, 
and treatment must be devised accordingly. 

The dull and back waicl children will form the 
"C J< track up the school — if numbers permit of 
such 01 gan 17 at ion. They must have a special 
curriculum, m which little emphasis should be 
laid upon the "3 R’s " Suggestions for a suit- 
able curriculum for such children will be made 


later. SpeciaJ methods ol teaching the "3 R's" 
to the othei gioup of backward children are 
important, since heie the teacher can have 
every hope of raising them from backwardness 
to a normal standard of attainment 

Backwardness in Arithmetic 

It has already been stated in this section that 
there aie several distincL groups of children who 
may be educationally backward. The same 
classification can be applied to the very leal 
problem of backwardness in arithmetic. 

Firstly, there aie those children whose back- 
wardness is due to some accidental cause — 
such as il l-hca.lt h, absence from school, adverse 
circumstances in home or school environment. 
It is easy to see how such conditions might 
result 111 backwardness in a subject so dependent 
on systematic teaching and continuous pi act ice. 

Secondly, backwardness may be due to some 
innate cause, either («) that of all-round weak 
mental capacity, or (&) some temperamental 
weakness and emotional instability which makes 
the steady practice— the mental application 
necessary for efficiency in arithmetic — some- 
what irksome to them. Such children usually 
find arithmetic unat tractive ; they tend to neg- 
lect its practice, fail to attend in lessons, and so 
soon fall behind their classmates 

The enormous importance of the correct 
diagnosis of the causes of backwardness has 
already been stressed Only by knowing the 
ieal causes of backwardness in a particular 
child — by knowing which aie accidental and. 
therefore, probably removable' which are in- 
nate, and can therefore only be modified — can 
an effective remedial method be devised 

Tests. Children who are backward in arith- 
metic should be given a mental test, the types 
most suited to children of difteienl ages have 
already been discussed. 

The results of a mental test show whether a 
child is sub-normal, normal, or s up ei -normal 
in general intelligence, and enable the teacher 
to place him in one or othei of our two mam 
groups 

The next step is to test the authmetic itself, 
and for this purpose, a special arithmetic test is 
essential. It should be carefully graded, dealing 
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with each process in turn — with problems as 
well as mechanical arithmetic. Each arith- 
metical operation must be tested at different 
levels Foi example, m addition — simple addi- 
tion, addition with "canymg," addition of 
weights, measures, money, and time — must all 
be tested, just as in subtraction each type of 
" borrowing" must be isolated, In this way, 
each child's peculiar weakness in mechanical 
arithmetic may be revealed — possibly a failuie 
to do problems may exist side by side with skill 
in mechanical processes. 

The standardized tests of authmctic given in 
Burt's Mental and Scholastic Tests arc invaluable 
preliminary test mateiial. In these, g laded 
tests aie devised for cveiy aiithmetical piocess. 
By means of the table of nouns, a teacliei can 
get a lough estimate of a child's peifoimancc 
m each process, 

Another valuable — more recently standard- 
ized — test is the Northumberland Arithmetic 
Test foi children between the ages of g-14 yeais 
This is of great diagnostic value, It consists of 
seven giaded tests — addition, sub ti action, mul- 
tiplication, division, mental aiitlimetic, rules, 
and reasoning, A child is allowed seven minutes 
to work each test, Norms aie given to each 
test, so that by examining lesults a teacher may 
learn agieat deal about each child's difficulties, 
Fiistly, she gets an excellent idea of a child's 
rate of woilc — a slow worker is frequently an 
inaccurate woiker, and it is ncccssaiy to find 
out the cause of slowness. 

Secondly, she will discover whether a child's 
difficulty lies m mechanical arithmetic as a 
whole, m one or two processes only, or m piob- 
lem arithmetic as opposed to mechanical. 

Errors and Their Importance Once the field 
of inquiry is thus nan owed down, a teacliei 
should examine critically the actual cuors in 
computation . 

She will find they arc of two main types — 
1. Eriors which occur again and again point 
to a lack of knowledge, either of a paiticulai 
process or part of a piocess, as, foi example, a 
failuie to understand "borrowing" in sub- 
traction in special cases such as — 

40 z 
368 


whcie a "o" occuis in cither line, oi — 

4*382 

1,392 


wheie similai figuies have to be subtracted or 
tlieie is a "9” 111 the lower lmc. 

Sometimes hazy ideas a bo 11 L notation lcsult 
in the liansposition of iigmcs, and the unit 
figure is "can led" instead of the ten. 

Teachers can devise their own simple tests, 
but the gieat advantage of the tests quoted 
above is that they arc standardized, and a child's 
aiitlimetic can be compaicd with that of the 
noimal child and the degiee of back wai d ness 
measured in each piocess 

2, Enois that appear cnatic, which cannot be 
explained by a simple lack of knowledge — 
mate usually known as "Caiclcss slips" — are 
moie difficult to lemedy. These usually indi- 
cate in a child that omoL tonal instability which 
is such a fiequent cause of backwardness in 
arithmetic. 

Remedial Methods 

A, School Organization. 

B. Special Teaching Methods. 

A. School Organization In the general re- 
marks on backwardness, special classes for back- 
waid children have already been advocated. 
Such classes are intended only for children who 
are "all-round" backward, that is, of sub-noimal 
general intelligence. Apait fiom these classes, 
in a Junior School special organization for 
arithmetic seems highly desirable, to cater foi 
the great lange of attainment found among 
children of noimal intelligence, and also for the 
temporary sct-backs due to absence from school. 
A system of cross- classification in an lli me Lie is 
necessary, whereby children can be grouped foi 
arithmetic irrespective of their gioiipmg foi 
othei school subjects. 

By this means, a child who has missed woik 
can fill in the gaps in Ins knowledge, while the 
one who is slow at arithmetic but good at other 
subjects need not be penalized on account of 
weakness in one subject. 

M01 cover, exercises in group 01 al arithmetic — 
so excellent and stimulating at this period — 
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can be easily arianged for a class of childien of 
fanly equal ability and attainments. 

B. Method of Teaching , Childien are often 
backward in arithmetic because they have never 
really mcmouzed effectively the simple number 
facts, upon which rapid and accurate wiitten 
woik depends. 

Tables oi addition and multiplication, facts 
of subti action and division (especially dividend 
and remainder), etc , all need fiequent syste- 
matic practice before accuracy in written work 
can be expected. 

Childien back wax d in mechanical arithmetic 
need more oral and practical work and less 
mechanical exercises than are usually given. 
There is pel haps a tendency among teachers to 
over-estimate the importance of purely mechan- 
ical arithmetic, especially foi backward childien 
In any case, the smooth working of a mechanical 
pioccss is dependent upon "mental” work. 
Skill in lapid adding, multiplying, subtracting, 
and dividing is best seemed through syste- 
matic and intelligent oral work and by the con- 
stant use of number games, Lotto, Dominoes, 
Card Games (particularly " Snap ”), Board Games, 
such as Ludo, Snakes and Laddeis, and Race 
Games are invaluable for giving a child facility 
in dealing with numbers and learning tables. 

It is essential that a child should learn to deal 
readily with small numbers before he is ex- 
pected to do written sums of hundreds and 
thousands. He will then have no use for the 
numeious mechanical aids and remindeis so 
frequently employed in written work by back- 
ward children, such as finger-counting, using 
dots or strokes, lecordmg carrying figures, 
crossing out in subti action, etc. all these 
piactices lengthen the mechanical process and 
definitely hinder a child from acquiring speed 
and accuracy. 

Need for Temporary Use of the Concrete This 
does not mean that a child will not need to use 
conciete material. This is essential, especially 
for any new process or any difficult idea — as 
notation Children backward m arithmetic need 
more frequent help from concrete illustration 
than noimal children. 

Modification of Methods — 

(a) The all-round mentally dull child should 


be placed in a special group, with a special 
curriculum, Arithmetic for these childien must, 
of necessity, differ considerably from that ol 
the normal child, 

Written work, especially in purely mechanical 
arithmetic should be reduced to the minimum, 
and emphasis laid continually on real problems 
—actual measurement in relation to the con- 
struction of toys, models, money transactions 
in relation to the school shop All these activi- 
ties should be recorded and foim pait of the 
written arithmetic work. Essential number 
facts — tables of money, measurement — should 
be memorized by means of games 

[b) The condition of backwardness due to 
accidental causes, such as absence 01 illness, is 
the easiest type to remedy, especially if the 
condition is uncomplicated by an emotional 
element, 

The important thing is to get a correct diag- 
nosis of the case by examining the child's 
errors, and then give a little special coaching 
where necessary, 

(c) Backwardness where the chief cause is 
instability of temperament is often compli- 
cated by the development of an active dislike of 
arithmetic. This makes the problem of treat- 
ment a very difficult one. 

In such cases an entire change of method is 
necessary, arithmetic must be approached from 
a new angle, so that the resistance to the dig- 
inai dislike is broken down. Games, piactical 
work, geometric design, etc., must, for a time, 
take the place of the ordinary lessons. Laler, 
when these are resumed, sums well within the 
child’s power should be given, to lestore con- 
fidence and sweep away the old feeling of failure. 

Such children are frequently of high intelli- 
gence and capable of taking an intelligent 
mteiest in their pi ogress by proving theii sums 
and graphing daily lcsults. 

Interest of this kind, once it is moused, will 
lead them to apply themselves willingly to 
memorizing of tables and daily practice in 
mechanical work. 

In conclusion, then, it is important"" that 
cases of backwardness should be detected early, 
before the condition is complex, and that the 
cause should be conectly diagnosed so that a 
suitable method can be applied 
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Backwardness in Reading 

Although, m the main, backwardness m 
reading is associated with nil-round mental 
dullness, yet, in a small pci cent age of cases, 
approximately 2-5 per cent, llio difhcully 
arises from some othci cause, 

These causes may be divided loughly into 
two group* — - 

A. Backwaidness due to some accidental 
cause to which reference has already been made. 

B, Backwardness due to some specific innate 
cause, e.g a weakness in perception, memory, 
or reasoning, or to some innate instability of 
disposition. 

A teacher confronted with one or more cases 
of backwardness in leading should at once 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of disability. 

Suggestions for diagnosis have been given 
above. 

To assist in the analysis of a child's difficulty 
in reading, Burt's Individual Oral Reading 
Tests should be given. These comprise — 

(g) Monosyllabic Speed Test 
(k) A Graded Vocabulary Test 
(c) Tests of Comprehension, 

A child's scoie 111 each of these Lests can be 
compared with the noims given, A teacher 
will then be able to deteimme in what par- 
ticular process in leading the child bicaks clown. 

A study of the Infants' School record of 
attendance and progress will possibly suggest 
some reason for the condition. 

Accidental Backzmrduess 

Where backwardness is due to some acci- 
dental cause, such as frequent or piolonged 
absence, change of school in the early ycais, la to 
admission, etc , and a child is of normal intelli- 
gence, there should be no great difficulty in 
helping him to reach the noimal standard 
Children of 8-9 yea is aie of an age when a 
certain sense of responsibility for their own 
progiess may be expected, and great use can be 
made oi this by the teach ei 

A careful study of the reading of these chil- 
dren reveals that their difficulty often lies in the 
polysyllabic words. This is only natural, since 


they have missed tlie gieatei parL of the ground- 
work in the Infants’ School. 

Their reading is, as a rule, slow, hesitating, 
and monotonous, with frequent pauses caused 
by non-recognition of long words In spite of 
this, then: gcneial intelligence often enables 
them to giitlici a fair idea of the meaning of the 
passage they arc leading 

A definite course of word analysis will best 
meet the needs of such cliilclicn Short, inter- 
estmg daily lessons should be given. The clnl- 
dien must be cncouiagccl to take pai tin the work, 
into which a spirit of lun and adventure must 
be infused Long woids should be piescnted as 
puzzles, and the children should be made respon- 
sible for collecting such woids Woid books 
should be made— lists of woids entered. The 
children should spend a few minutes daily in 
levising these word lists, Occasionally, the 
teacher should test each child for speed and 
accuracy. The children should keep their own 
graphs to indicate improvement I11 all these 
ways they may be un com aged to sui mount 
their own difficulties, 

Children who have difficulty with woid 
recognition should ncvei lead aloud in a class 
lesson. The practice merely adds to their con- 
fusion of mind, and increases their dislike of the 
subject. Rather should they be provided with 
easy, interesting books, and encotuaged to read 
as rapidly as possible for enjoyment. 

This not only helps to develop a tasLc for 
reading, but tends to establish a habit ol lliyt li- 
ra ic eye-movement — one of the most important 
factors for fluent reading. 

Practice woilc with moie difficult material 
should be done with the teacher — about ten 
minutes a day should sulfice for this — the main 
object being to help the child to apply the ideas 
that lie has gained in the woid- analysis lessons 
descnbed above, 

The great difficulty for the teacher of chil- 
dren backward 111 reading lies in the selection of 
the light reading material Children of Junioi 
School age resent reading horn Infants’ School 
primers They need books that deal with ideas 
on their own level of interest and development. 

Since the books that would suit them 111 ideas 
are too difficult m vocabulary, the teacher will 
often have lo piepacc "hand-made" books for 
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them. Pages dealing with simple history and 
geogiaphy stones, stories of animal life, nature 
tales, etc , might be prepared by the teacher, 
while the children can assist in the work of 
duplication, 

Innate Causes of Backwardness 

Where the study of the Infants' School 
Record docs not leveal any " accidental” cause 
of backwardness, the teacher's problem is more 
difficult As has been indicated, some defect of 
mental function, apart from low general intelli- 
gence, may be at the root of backwardness 
This is always more difficult to discover and to 
remedy. 

The most frequent cause of failure in the 
earliest stages is a weakness m perception foi 
word forms. Children who suffer from this 
disability find it difficult to discriminate slight 
differences in the form of letters and words. 
They confuse "b" and ”d/' "p" and "b," 
"m" and "n”, they read "bad" as "dad/' 
"big" as "dig"; transpose letters and read 
"no" as "on," "saw" as "was," and so forth 
Naturally tins failure to discriminate in the first 
instance affects memory, and these children 
learn very slowly and inaccurately. 

Bui apart from this there is often a specific 
defect in some form of memory, e.g poor visual 
or poor auditory memory. Defect m " auditory " 
memory seems to be frequently associated with 
disability in reading. This weakness is often 
revealed by the auditoiy memory tests of the 
"Binet" Scale, and a study of school woik will 
show that these children have difficulty in 
memoiizing poetry and are weak in music, 
indeed, they are often unable to sing a simple 
tune. 

The prevalence of "phonic" methods of 
teaching reading naUnally tends to accentuate 
the difficulty, for clnldicn of this type find it 
difficult to remember the phonic values of letters, 
they cannot combine sounds together, nor 
analyse even a simple word into its component 
sounds, they thciefore break down in the very 
earliest stages of the work and soon become 
hopelessly discouraged. 

At a later stage, some children show what 
appears to be an inherent inability to analyse 
longer words into syllables, although it is pos- 


sible that the same weakness lies at the source of 
both these difficulties Older backward leaders 
sometimes surmount the first stage and learn to 
iead simple monosyllabic words, but never gain 
the power to tackle longer woids. 

Finally, there are children whose chief diffi- 
culty is with " comprehension." In the main, 
these will be the children of poor geneial intelli- 
gence — since comprehension and reasoning abil- 
rty go hand in hand — but occasionally the 
intelligence test reveals normal ability, and the 
reason for failure must be looked for elsewhere 
A physical defect may sometimes be discovered, 
e.g adenoids, or deafness, or some defect of 
speech, winch prevents the child from articu- 
lating clearly, and, therefore, affects the inner 
speech and hearing which play so great a part 
m the intei pretation of meaning 

On the other hand, failure in comprehension 
may be associated with lack of interest. This 
may be due to some accidental cause, e.g mal- 
nutrition, producing a general lack of zest , or a 
home environment in which no value is placed 
upon books or reading, or a lack of adjustment 
to school conditions. In the last ciicuuistance, 
although the "mechanics" is learned, the 
child's heart is not in the work, and the reading 
is of a purely mechanical quality. 

Remedial methods for all types of backward 
readers must be based upon their special diffi- 
culty If a child has been cntiiely unsuccessful 
throughout bis Infants' School course, it would 
probabl}' be a good plan to change the method 
of teaching. 

Children who have made no piogiess with a 
"phonic" method might make a new and 
interesting start with a method that makes use 
of a "whole" idea as a unit, e.g. the Sentence 
Method, or the Word Whole and Sentence 
Method. 

For instance, objects can be labelled, and 
simple written directions given, which the 
children fust read silently and then perform, e g. 
the children can first learn the names of objects 
in the room by placing labels upon them. The 
teacher will next teach through activity a few 
words, eg stand , find, bring Next, she will 
write on the blackboaid simple commands, e.g. 
"Stand by the cupboard," "Bring a red book," 
"Find a white flower," etc. When a collection 
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of these sentences has been learnt, hectographcd 
sheets on similar lines can be piepaied, and 
the children can build up their own leading 
book. 

As a rule tlus new mode of appioach arouses 
great enthusiasm, and the clukhcn begin to make 
progress. The fact that leading is associated 
with fun and activity gives them a ddfcient 
attitude towaid a subject which has picviuusly 
been viewed with distaste. 

At a little later stage, some inteiest 01 project 
in the classioom cau foim the basis of the lead- 
ing work. Natme study, pmnilive life history, 
and geography lessons based on 11 Children of 
Otlici Lands," can form the subject of vanous 
reading pages, In tlus way, the children will 
acquire a little set of leading books for which 
they feel real affection and interest, and over 
winch they may often be seen poring in odd 
moments. 

For the younger backward children, individ- 
ual occupations should be prepared, A verse of 
a poem with which the children are already 
familiar can be printed on a caul, and a second 
copy, cut in separate words or phrases, prepared. 
The child builds up the verse ol poetry from the 
copy. Quick recognition of individual words 
should follow the completed exercise. Later, 
the child builds up the poem without Lhe aid of 
the copy. 

Boxes of loose words may also be supplied, 
and the childicn can make their own sentences, 
transcribe them into books, and illustiate the 
idea, e.g — 

This is my boat, 

It is blue and red 



Group games, e.g. word snap and woid lotto 
can also be introduced; these give practice in 
rapid recognition of isolated words, and, for 


younger children, are much better than tedious 
repetition lessons. 

For children who aie poor in comprehension, 
fairly easy and intci esLing books nuist be sup- 
plied , the children must be cncouiaged Lo discuss 
the books they lead, occasionally Lhcy might 
make illustiations of dificrcnt scenes m the 
stovy, and write a short description of \t in then 
exercise books. These illustiations will often 
reveal the extent to which they have grasped 
the ideas 

Alternatively, the teaebci may give the 
childien a set of questions to answer These 
should nut involve a mere copying out of the 
text, but should be so framed as to lead the 
child to reflect upon what lie has read. 

Backiucirdness in Spelling 

In many cases, backwardness in spelling is 
associated with backwardness in reading, and 
improvement m the one is accompanied by 
improvement in the other 

There aic, however, a few instances of good 
readeis who aic bad spellers, which a teacher 
m ay meet in the com ms of liex experience 

The same general proccchue m treatment 
should be adopted as in backwardness in read- 
ing and arithmetic The child should be given 
tesLs in spelling, and his eirors examined to 
discover the extent of lus backwardness and the 
quality of his errors 

In Buit's Mental and Scholastic Tests, page 
2&7, el seq , list material foi spelling is given , 
also, a valuable list of types of eirors to be 
expected (page 291) with 1 casons for each error 
suggested 

^ From the detailed analysis of criois given in 
these pages, a teachei will be able to devise 
special methods for special cases, but a few 
suggestions for the general tieatmcnt of back- 
wardness m spelling will be made here — 

1. Spelling is needed for written work only, 
aud should, tlieiefoie, always be practised in 
close 1 elation to wilting — composition rather 
than dictation ; in fact, writing a word should be 
one of the most usual methods of memorizing 
its spelling 

2. As writing is a musculai habit, it is impor- 
tant to avoid, as far as possible, the incorrect 
writing of words 
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For this reason, dictation should always be 
prepared, and should consist of simple words 
and phrases — not unusual and difficult words. 

Also, children should be encouiaged to use 
dictionaiies, or be free to ask how to spell the 
words they need in their compositions. 

It is impoi taut to gel the conect spelling of 
woids into a child's hand, as it were, not only 
into lus auditory memory. 

3 Systematic word analysis, word games, 
making collections of words in word books, 
wilting labels for models, maps, etc., all aie 
more valuable means of producing good spellers 
than the old-fash toned sing-song repetition of 
lists of spellings. 

WoLds so learned should be combined into 
sentences 01 used in composition by the child. 
This is a jnoic valuable exercise than the mere 
writing ot lists of spellings, since it is based on 
a sound psychological pi inciple — that it is 
necessary to memorize matciial in direct 1 ela- 
tion to the pm pose for which it js inquired. 

The Special Class for Dull, Retarded 

Children 

So fai we have dealt only with cliildien whose 
backwardness is due either to some accidental 
cause or to some specific defect. The question 
of curriculum and method for the dull and 
backward child will now be cunsideied 

These cliildien, whose mental ratio langes 
from 70-85 per cent, need a special class time- 
table and cun icuI urn, while methods of teaching 
need to be specifically adapted to them. 

In the fust place, the size of the class must 
be relatively small The Primary School Report 
suggests 30 as a suitable number, and tlus 
should be lcgardcd as u maximum number, 
since much of the teaching must of necessity 
be of an individual 11a tine. 

As fai as possible work should be done in the 
open aii, since pool physical health, malnutri- 
tion, and overciowdiug 111 the home frequently 
accompany and, indeed, contribute to the lack 
of “pep" and energy chat act eristic of the back- 
ward child. 

The Classroom. The classroom should be 
light and sunny, and special care should be taken 
in the furnishing and decoration of the 100111 
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The children can take an active share in the 
work of decoration; jais can be painted and 
ornamented with simple patterns, coloured 
cloths and curtains can be made for tables and 
the fronts of shelves; fiiezes and panels for the 
walls can be made in papei -cut tings. 

Since much of the woik is to be of a practical 
natiue, tables and chaiis arc piefeiable to heavj' 
desks Tables can be giouped together, chairs 
piled up, when floor space is needed, for either 
constructive or dramatic woik In addition to 
the tables, there should be at least 011c wood- 
work bench and a lack foi Louis, containing 
hammers, saws, fiefcsaws, sciewdi ivers, bi ad awls, 
and drill . I f possible, a sink with running water, 
and a gas ring should form part of the equip- 
ment of the 100m. 

Along one wall Lheie should be a bioad shelf 
of suitable height, to hold the children's collec- 
tions, Nature specimens, etc. Below this shelf 
arrangements could be made for lockers to hold 
the children's individual possessions, since the 
possession of things of their own is conducive to 
the development of independence and a feeling 
of self-respect 

The children must be made responsible for the 
care of their 100m, each child being assigned a 
special duty, such as the caie of the flowers, 
tidiness of cupboards, changing calendar, etc. 

The Teacher of the Backward Class The 
chuiee of teacher foi the backward class needs 
very caicful consideration on the part of the 
head teacher. Fiom the point of view of pcison- 
ality, such a teacher should be cheerful, opti- 
mistic, and really sympathetic. She should have 
the power of observing each child ancl of skil- 
fully encouraging him to put out his fullest 
efforts. 

Above all, she needs the ability to discern in 
which d it action he can excel, since this must 
always be the starLing point of his education. 
Patience ancl persistent and vigoions encom age- 
men t ate essential to overcome the natural 
apathy of mind of so many retaiclcd children. 

Secondly, a teacher of a backward class un- 
doubtedly needs special picpaiation 

I11 addition to the gcneial couise oi psycho- 
logy taken by all teachers as pait oi their 
training, a special study of the psychology of 
the let aided child is essential— to ensum an 
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under standing of the peculiarities of his tempera- 
mental, as well as his mental, disposition, Such 
a teacher needs, too, a knowledge of the many 
special methods of teaching reading and arith- 
metic; also a wide knowledge of handwork of 
all kinds is desirable. 

Lastly, the teacher of the backwaid childien 
must envisage very clearly the aim of her work 
with them, Her interest should be in the growth 
and development of their minds — not in the 
mere academic results they produce, 

She should measure the value and success of 
her effoits in terms of the children's increased 
power and interest in their work, not by the 
ordinary standards of the work of normal 
children. 

Naturally, backward children must learn to 
read, write, spell, and do arithmetic and they 
must have some knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy, and Nature study. The important thing 
is that such woik must be done in the manner 
best suited to them. In particular must their 
method of approach to the "Tool” subjects be 
different from that usually adopted for the 
normal Junior School child. 

Naming the Backward Class 

Another matter needing very careful con- 
sideration is the name given to the retarded 
class, It is most important to avoid as far 
as possible any name that may arouse in the 
children a sense of inferiority, peculiarity, or 
isolation fiom the rest of the school, 

Often in the Senior School such classes are 
called M Special Opportunity Classes" or "The 
Practical Room," according to the activities 
specially emphasized in their auricula, 

On the whole, for the Junior backward class 
it seems better for it to be numbered as one — 
say the middle— of the series of classes. 

Then, too, most Junior Schools have some 
kind of "House" System in operation, in which 
children are drawn from each class to form the 
different "Houses." By this means the retaidcd 
children would be closely associated with the 
other children, and by excelling in games, 
dramatic work, and handwork could have 
the satisfaction of bringing credit to their 
"House.’* 


The Curriculum and Time-table for 
the Backward Class 

The modem tiend of the Pnmaiy School is 
to make the cuinculum for childien fiom 5 to 
ri years a much more active one. 

If this is light for the child of average 01 
superior ability, it is an even grcatci necessity 
for the slow and letaidecl child. These childien 
learn tluough activity and cxpeumcntalion, 
lathei than by means of ideas, lmpaited 
by the teacher, in which the child is a passive 
recipient, 

A proportion of each school clay must of 
necessity be given to woik in the tool subjects — 
i.e. to leading, wilting and aiithmetic. From 
one hour to one hour and a hall should be 
devoted to group and individual work in Lhese 
subjects 

The usual practice is to give a good pint of 
each morning session to work in the three R's, 
the rest of the day being devoted to the usual 
school subjects, such as history, geography, 
English, natiue, music, handwork, and physical 
training. 

A totally different approach to the cuaiculum 
and a much moic elastic time-table for these 
backward children would most certainly produce 
far better lesults, for the backward childien 
are frequently inert and listless at the beginning 
of the day. What they need is some foim of 
work or occupation that will aiouse them from 
their lethaigy and stimulate their interest 
and power of concentration. 

Activity Work 

It is suggested then that the first part of the 
morning session should be given to activity work. 
This may be of two types — 

(«) Self chosen woik on two or three mornings 
of the week This self chosen woik could be 
di awing 01 painting, cons ti Lie Live woik, includ- 
ing clay modelling, gardening, games and puzzles 
involving elements of number, foim or language, 
01 dramatic work such as puppetry. 

(b) Directed activity woik O11 the remaining 
mornings of the week the childien should be 
engaged in some form of directed co-operative 
activity. 
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In the most advanced of the "Free Activity" 
schools the children are left entirely free to 
select the ideas foi their activity work. Thus 
withm one class one might see a group making 
puppets and pieparing a puppet play, while 
another gioup might be occupied in making 
a cinema and rolls of films, a thud in setting 
up a market of stalls, ancl a fourth in 
constructing a railway 

I11 the course of several yeais of this type of 
free active work, the advocates of the plan 
expect that the chilclicn will have coveicd 
much of the giound and acquned most of the 
ideas that are usually taught hy means of the 
more formal syllabuses in histoiy, geogiaphy, 
English, natuie, elementary science, and so 
foi th 

This fieely clioson activity plan is still too 
much m its infancy, i.e. m the expenmental 
stage, lor teachers to be certain of its success, 
but it is worth while giving it a leasonable 
time for tnal 

The success of the plan will depend upon 
seveial factois — 

1. The intelligence, vigoui, and cntei prise 
of the children 

2. Tire skill, enthusiasm and midcistanding 
of the teacher; for it must be undeistood that 
it is not an easy option from definite teaching. 
The teacher must be on the aleit to offer 
suggestions either unobtrusively or directly 
Joj the development of a child's activity, so 
that woik that lias begun more or less on a play 
level may be lifted to a higher plane of thought 
than would nounally be the case with a group 
of clnldien woiking entirely on their own 
initiative 

3. Upon suitable equipment in the form of 
classioom libiancs of simple reference books, 
and mfoimativc reading books, material of 
vaned lands, suitable tools, and above all upon 
space for cany mg out quite extensive pieces of 
work 

The average junioi child of 7 to 10 years is 
full of cncigy and ideas. I-Iis inteiests aie wide 
ancl he can leadily select projects lor Ins activity, 
although not all of these projects aic of equal 
value for his mental development. 

This is the Liue meaning of the term project . 
It is an ontez prise undci taken lieely by the 


children and carried through independently 
by them. The teacher acts as the friendly 
observer and adviser, willing to put his 
or her skill and knowledge at the service of the 
children 

In theory thcie is no leason at all why the 
plan should not succeed; in practice it often 
fails Final lesults aie often patchy and the 
standaul of craftsmanship, technique, and 
knowledge on a low level. Nor is this to be 
wondered at since without adequate guidance 
ftom the informed and matuie mind of the 
teacher, it is hardly to be expected that the 
immatme child can reach the standaid of devel- 
opment of which he is leally capable but of 
which nccessaiily lie is ignorant. 

If tins is true of the child of average 01 superior 
ability it is moic true of the backward child, 
who lacks energy and enterprise and the driving 
power of an intelligent mind. 

For these children the free activity periods 
should be supplemented by study uncle 1 the 
teacher's guidance of suggested Centres of 
Interest, centres selected by the teacher because 
he knows that when once the children have 
engaged on them, they will undoubtedly make 
a si long appeal to interest and effort. 

A Centre of Interest 

How then may a Centre of Inteicst arise ? 

Let us imagine that a class of Back waul 
cluldicn of 8 to 10 yeais have during theii 
Ircc activity periods worked out some of these 
ideas — a shop, fun fan, market stall, railway. 
The teacher observing these activities might 
propose that the whole class should combine 
to woik out a shopping centie, either a street 
of shops 01 a coveicd or open market according 
to the area in which the children live 

The teacher's pioposal is usually welcomed, 
since when once the novelty of choosing youi 
own activity ancl woiking just as you like at it, 
lias worn olf, the majonty of children prefei 
to have someone rliiecting and guiding then 
woik 

Then concept of a school — although they 
might 110L be able to put this in Lo woids — 
is a place where you come to learn something, 
although pleasure, m learning something that 
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seems to the child to be woith- while, is naturally 
appreciated. 

When the proposal has been accepted, a plan 
of woik will be discussed 

These class discussions wilL piovidc an oppor- 
tunity lor all the oral composition that is 
lequired — oial com position as a subject will 
not be needed on the time-table, foi both the 
ideas and the vivLd language in which to 
clothe them will flow in profusion fioin the 
discussions. 

Following the discussions, gioups of clulcUcn 
may be assigned 01 may choose to undcitakc, 
the lcsponsibility for some pait of the woik 
For example, if a shopping centi e has been chosen , 
each gioup will undei take to find out as much as 
possible about a particular shop — its genciaJ 
airangemcnt, the goods sold, how they aie sold, 
and the price of the goods This will involve 
out-of-door work, which may, if the cluldicn 
aie old enough, be done independently in or out 
of school horns. 

Making Shops 

In the classroom a plan foi cons (auction 
must be evolved. Construction should be on as 
large a scale as possible and if the classioom 
permits, might occupy the whole side of the 
room. 

All kinds of waste mateiial must be collected, 
e.g, pieces of wood, boxes of differing sizes, 
caul, tins, cm tons, nails, string, etc , while the 
school will supply paint, paper, clay, and any 
othei malty essential material, thaL the children 
cannot collect for themselves, 

The actual construction of a shop in which a 
child can stand and seivc, even if it is not quite 
like a leal shop, should not be beyond the capac- 
ity of a child of 8 to io yeais, since such work 
is often done by chikhen of 6H07-I in an Infants' 
School 

Malang or providing the stock for the shops 
comes next, and while the best method of mak- 
ing the goods is discussed and later earned out, 
veiy interesting work m spelling, leading and 
number will arise, This will supplement and 
vivify the routine woik that is being done at 
other times of the day. (See below,) 

Foi each shop a price list of goods must be 


prcpaicd (spelling, reading, inimbei), while 
from the discussion as to how goods aie sold 
will come practical woik in weights and measure- 
ment. If, as is desirable with backward children, 
leal shopping activity takes place, cardboaicl 
money or tokens to represent money must be 
made; this woik will pioviclc an opportunity 
to systematize the children's knowledge of the 
money tabic 

Nor is this all, foi the teacher who lias jit 
mind the development hom this mteiest to a 
higher plane of mental activity, will lead the 
children to wonder and Lo ask questions about 
the goods in the shops, how and from wlieic 
wc get them (the beginnings of geography) ; 
of what they aie made and how they are made 
(beginnings of science); wheie things grow and 
how they grow (geogiaphy and natuie) , 
what people used or had 01 ate in by-gone 
days (beginnings of the liistoiy of everyday 
things). 

It can be seen, then, that imdci the guidance 
of the teachei and m a quite informal inannei,, 
much useful knowledge can be acquiied from 
such a ccntie of intciest. 

Keeping Records 

Fiutheij since it is interesting to the children, 
why should they noL keep a recoul of it, so 
that perhaps m six months' or a year's tune, 
they can look back at the iecord and rcfiesli 
then minds about what they did (the beginnings 
of wiitten history) I 

In this way the motive for individual 
1 e co ids and for *a co-operative class lccoid 
arises. 

Each child should keep his own iecord book 
At first this will consist hugely of thawings, 
accompanied by a few short sentences, but 
gradually as ideas develop, so will the powei 
of wiitten expiession, since the child who leally 
lias something to say is ncvei at a loss for a 
mode of expressing it, even though there may be 
inaccuiacies of spelling and giamruar. 

The class iecord book would contain illus- 
trations, collected by teachei and children, 
that bear on the topic, together with mtei es ting 
diawings and wilting from each membei of 
the class. 
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Extending the Centre of Interest 

The enthusiasm and inteiest moused by such 
a. simple piece of work as this, might astonish 
tcacheis who think that the dull child cannot he 
interested in his school wolIc What will be of 
special interest to a teachet who has started by 
giving two 01 tlnec peiiods of entirely free 
work, will be the facL that, as time goes on, the 
woilc aiismg from the centre of interest occupies 
more and moie of the free chosen times: 
what lias started as dncctcd work is now pursued 
voluntai ily 

From a simple study such as shops, a new 
study might easily develop, for after all shops 
aie only a part of the life of a community. 

A Neighbourhood Study 

With the school as the central point a neigh- 
bourhood study might emeige 

Again construction should lead the way. 
The chilchen should make a plan of the aiea 
surrounding the school. Then, accoidmg to 
the area in which the school is situated, some 
or all of these featuies will lie included — houses, 
shops, chuich, chapel, bank, police station, 
post-office, fire station, cinema, inn 01 public 
house, gaiage, town oi village hall. 

The chilchen and teachei will go out togcthei 
with pencils and papeL to make rough plans and 
study buildings, with the idea of repi odiicing 
ah this m the classroom 

Back: in the classroom a rough plan will be 
set out on a large ground sheet (hessian, canvas, 
cardboard, 01 even large sheets of rough brown 
paper), to show the position of the school 
and the loads surrounding it and the position of 
the principal buildings. 

Working m groups the children will construct 
small models of difieienl objects, e.g, a street 
of houses oi shops, the church, fuc station, etc 
When all the parts aie finished, they will be 
assembled into a whole on the giound sheet 
From this new piece of coustuiction a whole 
seiics of interesting discussions will come , 
for example, the work done by diflerent people 
who serve the community — the postman, police- 
man, bus driver and conductor, dustman, etc. 
At this stage it is a good plan to invite some of 


these workers to come into the classroom to tell 
the children at first hand of the work that they 
do, and thus to bring home to the children the 
important paH that each of these workeis plays 
in then community. 

New record books, and a new vocabulary 
of spellings will come as a result of this study 
and fresh ideas relating to geography and his- 
lustoiy, e,g the stoiy of the post and postage 
stamps, the tclegiaph, the telephone, the lnstoiy 
of the policeman and the fireman, the histoiy 
of their own school, of the chinch or chapel, 
and so forth. 

The Time-table 

Enough has been said to show that the 
activity method, lightly mtei picted, is the only 
method that is likely to be successful with the 
retarded child. 

It has also been indicated that all the histoiy 
and geography that these children need can be 
covered through the medium of the centie of 
mtciest. Again there will be no need for addi- 
tional lessons in oial or wuLten composition, 
since the children will be learning to express 
themselves in speech and writing at different 
times of the day, about some aspect of the work 
they have in hand. 

What, then, is left to complete a time-table 
for the backward child 5 He must have story 
and verse — a vStory every day is to be desired 
for these children and this should not overtax 
a well-read teacher's lepeitoiy. A limited 
amount of veise — veisc that presents, in a 
simple way, cleai -out images, or verse that makes 
a strong rhythmic appeal — is also desirable. 
Both story and vcise will piovide motives for 
dramatic woik and puppetry, a particularly 
valuable means of expression foi these children. 

Seasonal Nature Studies 

If the centres of interest do not include a 
seasonal study of natuic, then this topic must 
have its place on the time-table. Nature arid 
Weather records should be made and a seasonal 
nature table kept in the class Loom. Nature 
Walks to the parks or open spaces are important 
for town children, since they need to be taught 
to obseive and record the changes of the 
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seasons: e.g. the flowers of spring, the opening 
buds, the flowers of summer, autumn lints, 
and the bare but beautiful trees of winter; 
the habits and the song of the common birds , 
the ways of insects 

This woik, too, should be as informal as 
possible. In the classroom, observations may 
be discussed and records made in individual 
nature dianes. 

If it is possible these children should also 
have garden plots, wlieie they may plant 
seeds and watch their development. 

Conclusion 

If the morning session has been given laigely 
to activity work, then the first part of the 
afternoon may well be devoted to group and 
individual work in the three R's. Teacheis will 
find that the children come to this work 
With vigour, mteiest and oneigy— energy that 
has been leleased by the active woik of the 
morning. 

Finally these children need more games and 
physical exercise than the average child. Games 
out of doors and games in the classroom should 
find then place on the time-table. 

We may best conclude by a summary for the 
backward child contained in a quotation fiom 
the Purnary School Repoit, 

In every branch of the cuiiicuImji, and at cvwy 
sLagc, the pioblems and the tasks that are put beloro 
the child should be well within his powers, and yd 


sufficient to evoke some mental effort. Instead of feeling 
that he is the dunce of his class, Jailing every day at 
whatever task lie is given, he should experience the joy 
of successful work and the satisfaction ot something 
achieved If the product of the child's work is not only 
a visible, well-finished job, but an embodiment of his 
own simple creative and aesthetic tastes, his character 
as well as his intelligence will be simultaneously 
trained , 


LIST OF BOOKS HELPFUL TO 
TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 

Teachers 

Actuality in School , Cons and Flntcliei, 
Methuen, 

The New Em in ike Junior School' Wan, 
Methuen, 

Junior School Community, Atkinson, Long- 
mans Green and Co. 

Children 

The Everyday Books ' published by Dent. 

The Baker, Fanner, Milkman, Policeman, 
Postman, Engine Driver, Fheman. 

The Shown to the Children Series'. Nelson. 

Buds, Beasts, Farm, Ships, Railways, etc. 

The Story Book Series : Winston Co., Toronto. 

Houses, Transport, Clothes, Food. 

Book of Shops : Hume and Wheeler, Evans. 

Good Story Readers , Hume, Philip and Sons, 
Ltd, 

The Happy Way ( Transition Reader ) : Hume, 
Blaclcie and Son. 



HANDWORK POSSIBILITIES FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I N oar modern schemes of work, handwork 
will occupy a much more impoitant place in 
the school curriculum Ilian it ever has in 
the past, In both town and rmal schools, craft- 
work will be rnoic developed, and a systematic 
scheme will be 1 olio wed throughout the Junioi 
School and on into the Secondary School, 

The Rural Child 

In inral schools the dLllicullics are many and 
vaiious, and these picscnt problems not only to 
the young teachci but Lo the expeneiiced one 
also The outlook and environment of country 
children even in these days of quick locomotion 
is quite distinct from that of Lhc town child 
Many countiy children know of a factory, foun- 
dry, or shipyaid by name only, their only ideas 
of them are obtained fiom picUues, The loar 
of machineiy and the glare of blast furnaces is 
as much a myth to them as the sound of the 
wind in the willows or the eaily morning clatter 
ot a farmyard is to a town child. The children 
of rural BuLain live much closer to mothei 
Natuie. To them is allowed a " close up” of 
the habits of bird, animal, and insect, an in- 
timate acquaintance with the great push in the 
Spring and the dying down in the Autumn 
These \oys a town child, as long as he remains 
in the town, can never know But the town 
child sees the construction of mighty buildings 
and bridges and can easily visit museums, art 
galleries, libraries, etc. . his is a woild of people 
and things, 

Owing to the isolation of many rural homes, 
the children, who i arely meet strangers, become 
far more shy and lescrved than the average 
town child. This shyness is often mistaken foi 
ignoiance, and the problem of overcoming this 
trait is a very real one Teachers will find that 
handwork of any kind comes as a specific means 
of breaking down that shyness, of "bunging 
out" Lhcse children, and developing their belief 


in their own powers When they find they can 
do things, self-assurance glows, and fiom the 
ability to do gwws the power lo tell, wide, and 
discuss. It will be noticed that inral children 
can explain how they made some thing, or 
peifouncd some task, much moie readily than 
they can answer ordinal y school questioning on, 
say, histoiy or gcogiaphy 

Again, lhc home influence of our rmal chil- 
dren is veiy conservative m the main, the 
wealhci, its eflcct on the ciops, maikct prices 
of commodities to be bought and sold, and local 
happenings in the village and immediate neigh- 
bouihood seem to be sufficient for the avoiage 
faun labourer of to-day. In many areas this 
outlook is bioadening, but these things move 
slowly and arc most certainly reflected in the 
minds of the children. The teacher must take 
and deal with this outlook with its possibilities, 
limited no doubt m many lcspccts, yet oflering 
a wide field of work full of adventure and 
expcncnce lor both teachci and taught. 

It would seem, then, thaL the form of attack 
m the rural aicas must Lake a far diffeient line 
from that in our towns. "A humane or libcial 
education is not given by books alone" (Endow 
Report), and each teacher will have to work out 
a policy influenced by local conditions Many 
will bieak new giound, others will adapt and 
impiovc existing facilities fen practical work, but 
behind all must be the spiiil of a new cia in 
education, which, in many instances, can cxpiess 
iLsclf only by bi caking away fiom liadilional 
methods. 

The Town Child 

It may be noted that a judicious selection 
from the following models and projects might 
be used m connection with geography lessons 
foi older junioi s in town schools, foi they will 
give them an intimate knowledge of British 
countiy life, To save time in school, the teachei 
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might demonstrate the making of such models 
in school, and let the children make them at 
home. 


in the field will be found ample scope for ideas, 
and wide and interesting scope for many aspects 
of handwoLk 


Equipment 

It is unfortunate that many of the uual 
schools are spuisely equipped for handwork: 
floor and ynzd space is often small, while cup- 
boards and storing room, too, are very inade- 
quate Doubtless in time all these deficiencies 
will be made good At tlic moment it is for the 
teachers to make the best use of what is avail- 
able. Temporary cupboards of packing-cases 
will house a good deal of handwork apparatus, 
while an eifi cien L scheme of Junior handwork can 
be executed on school desks or tables A piece 
of cardboaul, newspapers, or large thick maga- 
zines should be used to protect the desks, The 
school yard might be put to moie use than is 
usually the case for drawings and plans The 
cost of equipment seems to have been a s tumb- 
ling block in the past to many rural, teachers. 
Much, however, can be done with even scissors, 
knives, rulers, bodkins, needles, etc Teachers 
aie often afraid to make a start with what they 
already have, and one of the biggest problems 
is the difficulty of the staff to "get going" 
Handwork is essentially a subject one must 
"learn by doing/' It is veiy rarely, however, 
that no single ci afl will appeal to the teacher, 
and usually when once a start lias been made 
othci ci alls follow in a liatiual sequence With 
a first-rate teacher keen on era ft work scared 3' 
anything can come amiss, and such a one can 
keep a fair-sized class busy on scveial crafts 

The Scheme 

The whole question of the amount of time to 
be devoted to this subject must depend on local 
circumstances, the type of school, the type of 
scholai, as well as the qualifications of the 
teaching staff 

The scheme hcic suggested is essentially one 
suited to nunl schools m particular, and, while 
there is no reason why any typo. of handwoik 
should not be attempted in 1 nral areas, it would 
seem thaL those things near at hand and seen 
cvciy day by the children should come moie 
easily to them. In the gaiden, on the faim, and 


An Industries Chart 


Rural children aie often inclined to think 
that all mral meas are similai to that in which 
they themselves live, and that all rural folk 
must peifoim the same tasks as those m their 
own village. 

For oldei juniors of 10 to 11, a study of luial 
work makes an interesting and instructive 
scheme. If possible, a beginning should be made 
with that occupation in and nearest to their 
own homes. Models and cut-outs might be done 
111 the handwoik lesson It seems most neces- 
sary to the teaching of handwoik that children 
should realize and be interested in wliat the 
oldei pooplcdo with thcii hands, not only in then 
own immediate ncighbomhood, but in villages 
farther afield. 

Vaiious ways of showing uual industries on 
a chait or map will suggest themselves to the 
teacher , a brief list only is given here. 


Cropping — 

Garden produce — m.nket 
gaidenuig. 

Orel] aids 
Hop fields. 

Peas. 


Strawbcines 

Tcaslcs. 

W atei cress 
Willows for basket 
Sugm beet. 
Haymaking. 


Rural Industries — 
Clay working 
Quarrying. 

Mining. 

Basket making. 
Cidei making, 
Chaicon .1 burning. 
Tuif cutting 
Hurdle making. 
Cheese and butter 
making. 
Weaving. 


Materials and Took 

1. Paper While caitridgc papei , old used 
exercise books, ail tinted papei, packing papei, 
corrugated packing paper, tissue and newspapei, 
all have their respective; uses. Paper pulp 
pressed into moulds and allowed to assume their 
shape is used for models in "the lound." 

2 Cardboard. ComplcLc models may be made 
of Lius medium. 

3 Metal Tin, sheet cuppei (thin), or sheet 
pcwtei (thin), may all be cut with stiong scissois, 
and if pieiced with a fine awl 01 strong darning 
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needle mounted in a wooden pen holder can be 6. Other Necessities Fine twine, paper f as- 
nailed with fine " pewter " nails or "panel" teners, an old wallpaper book, coloured tissue 
pins, paper, tape, pieces of celluloid or mica for win- 

4, Wire. Thin binding wire sold on reels or dovvs, paints, brushes, a few pairs of compasses, 

m rolls, thicker stemming wire as used by hammers, knives, a drill with various bits, a 
florists, and a stronger thicker witc about i n - P r7ir P^ GIS i fin ^ P airs ol strong scissors make 
thick, a good list on winch to begin. It is not neces- 

5. Paste or Glue . Flour-and- water paste to sary for each child to be supplied with all these 
which a little size has been added is a cheap tools: only a lew of each arc needed for a class, 
paste foi sticking large surfaces and for the except scissois, knives, and mleis, and these 
making of papiei machc bowls, Higgm's veget- are already pari of the geneial equipment of 
able glue and gloy aie good for cardboard, etc, most schools, 

WEATHER CHARTS 


tn country distiicts folk aie more at the 
mercy of the "clerk of the weather" than their 
neighbours in the town. Children, following in 
the steps of then parents, often make a detailed 
study of wind and cloud. Even the youngest 
child can always he relied upon to pass some 
observation on the weather, To rural children 
the Weather means so much, piobably comfort 
or discomfoit for the whole day at school. It is 
no wonder, then, that they Icain to read from 
wind, cloud, stars, sum iso, and sunset, and 
know that — 

Fog on the hill i water to the mill. 

Fog in the hollow, fine day to follow. 

The smallest children in our lural schools aie 
able definitely to lecord the weathei each day. 
Even though they can neither read nor Write, 
they can "record" by signs. A revolving chart 
can be moved each day to conespond with the 
prevailing weather, A "sun" in orange paper 
can indicate a fine day, a grey ragged paper a 
cloudy day, and an umbrella a rainy day. 
These 3 signs are ample for 6-7 year-olds A 
corresponding sign is affixed to a month calen- 
dar, and each morning a child takes a cut-out 
"sun, 11 "cloud," or "umbrella" from a box 
which is kept handy. Small children will do 
this day by day without any aid or direction 
from the teacher. 

For 7-8 year-olds, the idea can be developed 
by a larger revolving chart showing fog, wind, 
storm, heat, cold, frost, snow, as well as sun, 
cloud, and lain. In this case small illustrations 
migljt bo ii 5 ed on the revolving chart, and appi o- 


puate signs on the monthly one The making 
of these signs will make a good communal hand- 
work lesson, The 9- and io-yeai-olds might add 
tempeiatiue and barometer charts, all paving 
the way for official rain recoi cling and tempeia- 
ture charts, map making, etc,, that are taken 
in the Senior Schools T Juis Lho whole scheme 
is continuous and progicssivc. 

The cliai Is aie made in the following ways — 

Chart for 6- to J-year-olds. 

Three signs—sun cloud, and ram. A piece 
of cardboard 1 ft square has a 6 in. semicircle 
cut out at the foot A circle of cardboard of 
9 in, diameter is fastened behind the large card 
wjtli a paper fasten ei thiough the cen tie, allow- 
ing the circular piece to revolve The circular 
piece should be divided into three sections on 
each of which is lixed a "cut-out" sign repie- 
renting sun (oiange circle), cloud (gicy irregu- 
larly torn paper), and ram (black cut-out papei 
umbi ell a) It will be seen that as the circular 
card is revolved only one of the signs is shown 
at a time Foi the monthly calcndai a similar- 
sized card is divided up into days, and a coi re- 
sponding sign all ached each day 

Chart for 7- to & -year-olds. 

A similai -sized caul is again necessary, but 
only a small section should be cul out (Fig 1). 

The circular revolving card should be divided 
into sections, and the cut-out section in the fiont 
card should exactly correspond in size to the 
section in the circle, so that only one section 
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is visible at once, The signs can be either cut- 
outs or pictures painted on the card — crayon is 



Fig. 1 

Weather Chart for 7-8 -year-olds 


rather unsatisfactory. A typical list is given, 
but many ideas will occui to both teacher and 
children ; each teim might see a new chai t. 

W ind . An umbrella blown inside out, or a kite 
Stormy, Two cluldien standing under a tree 
with a dog — rain falling. 

Cold Fireplace, file, child, and a cat 
Heat , Cows (cut out) standing in a pool, or 
parasol and sun bonnet, or an ice-cieam shop. 

Rain Rain-water barrel and loof with rain 
falling, or sou'westei and gum boots 

Snow. Snow man and snowballing, or sheep 
in the snow, and trees. 

Frost Icicles in while papci, 01 skates and 
gloves, or skating or sliding scene. 

Fog Ditch and willow trees in fog, or lantern 
(hurricane). 

Cloud Clouds cut out 01 painted. 

Sun . Large sunflower (yellow). 

Thundery. Cload with forked lightning 
Dull Fine lines drawn obliquely acioss. 

All these signs must be simple enough to 
allow a child to draw and, if necessary, colour 
them himself. 


RURAL CRAFTS 


Rush Seating 

The elder children of a Junior School should 
be able to attempt seating m rush or string. 
Old stools or chairs brought fiom cottages can 
be reseated with binding twine, 1 e. the twine 
used by harvesters tor tying sheaves of wheat, 
oidinary coaise string, webbing, or sea glass. 

Take the end of the rush and lie round the 
front seat rail. The rush should then be taken 
across to the opposite back rail, passing fiist 
under then over the rail, keeping the rush close 
to the corner of the seat. Next, pass the rush 
under and over the left-hand side of the seat, 
and across to the opposite side, still taking the 
rush undei and over the seat 1 ail (see Fig. 2). 
Take the rush to the opposite side, going under 
and aver the tail in each instance, and always 
remembering to keep the rush or stung taut, 
each stiand, as it passes over the chan rail, 
must lie very close to its neighbour, and at the 
corneis the strands must lie at light-angles. 
When joining the rush or string, a reef knot 


should be used, and tins should lie on the under- 
side of the seat and be kept as neat as possible. 
(A reef knot is made by passing the lef t-hand 
end over the right, then the right-hand end 
over the left, making a flat, strong knot ) 

When two or tluee inches have been done, a 
small pocket will be noticed between the uppei 
and lowei stiands* ends of msh, etc , should be 
packed into the gaps , this will lend to give the 
woik a fiimer look, as well as inci casing the 



Cor n er C 0 nstmcUpn 



Method of Weaving Centre Consli action 


Rush Sealing 

stiength of the seat, Should the stool 01 chair 
be oblong in .shape, the shoilei sides will be 
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filled m first. The lush or string must then be 
woven over the longer sides in a. "figure 8" 
until these sides also have been filled m To 
finish oft the weave, tic the rush on the under- 
side and weave in the end, Coloured rushes 
may be used if desired, for a pattern 01 whole 

seat, 

Vellum Work 

Candle shades and lamp shades, both for elec- 
tric light and oil lamps, can be cheaply and effec- 
tively made of vellum. As a craft this affords 
a good exeicisc m drawing, design, and colour 
Before beginning any model which is curved, 
however, one or two flat articles should be 
attempted, e.g boolc-maikcv, book cover, blotter, 
or calendar 

Materials Required. Vellum natural coloured, 
drawing paper, pens, and indian ink — both 
black and a few good colours. 

A young class might begin with calendars and 
book-markers, then might follow blotteis, book 
covets, and lastly shades and coverings for 
boxes, wiiting of mottoes and lettering. Like 
leathenvork, vellum decoration is one of the 
beautiful crafts, and is capable of aio using the 
love of the beautiful which is inherent in cveiy 
child and which, even if latenL, should receive 
all possible encouragement, 

The Design. Much has been said and written 
on design for young children, and it certainly 
belongs to the art lesson, yet in many forms of 
craftworlc design m colour decoration is needed. 


Most childicn lack experience in this work, and 
it should be regarded as an essential part of the 
comse. The design should first be carefully 
drawn on papei ; then, if the lines are strongly 
shown, they will show through the vellum when 
placed over the design The design should then 
be carefully traced with a light pencil line. 
When the child has decided on the colours to be 
used, the outlines should be first drawn with a 
medium pen. When diy the washes may be 
applied with an ordinary paint brush, A little 
water added to the ink will "dilute" the colour. 
Effective work may be achieved with the use of 
black and neutral coloured inks This gives a 
"silhouette" effect and well form an intro- 
ductory exercise. The application of gold leaf 
and the raising of the design with paste should 
be left for Seniors Book covers, blotters, calen- 
dars, and school mottoes may be finished by 
either binding the edges or thonging them with 
fine leather thonging, thin silk cord, or raffia, 
of the predominating colour in the design or 
black, The holes punched for thonging vellum 
should be further fiom the edge than in leather- 
woik, or the vellum will tear away The holes 
should be regularly spaced and marked before 
any punching is begun 

Shades. For both candle and lamp shades a 
frame is necessary. Thu vellum must be cut tu 
fit the frame and the design applied in the usual 
way and coloured, and the vellum thonged to 
the frame. For Junior work only the more 
sbnpty shaped shades should be attempted. 


HANDWORK IN RELATION TO GARDENING 


Although actual work in a garden must be 
very limited 111 the life of younger children, 
many instinctive and interesting lessons can be 
given actually in the garden. AH heavy work 
must be avoided or left to the Seniors, but little 
ones can da something. 

Planting 

Bulbs. These, of course, can be grown both 
indoors and outdoors. (See Nature Study.) 

Annuals planted in boxes (the soil being 
previously sifted) or pots could be used for the 
garden, or in the case of some varieties, e.g- 
mignonette, candytuft, clarlaa, dwarf nastur- 


tium, marigold, for pots for the classroom. When 
the seedlings are large enough to be trans- 
planted this could be done by the little ones. 
Annuals planted by Juniors would make an 
effective border or bed. The planning and 
arranging 0/ this, which should first of all he 
done on paper, makes a good exercise in colour 
scheming and arrangement according to height 
and time of flowering, 

A well-arranged bed when in blossom makes 
a fine place for the study not only of plants and 
flowers, but also of butterflies and bees, and 
provides a wealth of cut flowers for the class- 
room. A waste piece of ground was once 
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allotted to an Infants' class who scattered 
Shirley poppy seeds thereon. Much could he 
written of the "ladies in coloured print frocks” 
who lived all that summer in the neglected corner 
of the garden, and of the delight of the babies as 
they watched, admired, gathered, and arranged 
their poppies- So much was done with, so little. 

Propagation by cuttings with pinks, carna- 
tions, and violas is easily clone by small children. 

Rockery Making 

Fairly large stones should be avoided, but 
Junior children can make a fair rockery with 
stones as large or even a little larger than their 
heads Stones must slope backward to allow the 
rain to drain back to the plants. Flat stones 
arranged round a rockery to foim Dutch pav- 
ing, with small plants planted in the spaces, 
make a good setting. Should no space be avail- 
able for making a rockery, many rock plants 
can be grown on a wall near the school Purple 
and white Arabis, snow-011 -the-monntain, 
stone-crops, etc., will make a brave show, while 
requiring little attention. 

When a garden lias been already planned, and 
is even worked, by the Seniors, an active part 
can be taken by the Jumois in tying up plants, 
tidying up, cutting off dead blossoms to promote 
further blossoming, and collecting seeds for 
next years planting A happy idea has been 
started in many rural districts ot introducing 
wild flowers into the hedgerows and waste places. 

Foxgloves are perhaps the easiest flowers to 
treat in this way, The abundance of seeds pro- 
duced by one plant and their hardy nature make 
them pai ticularly adapted foi hedgerows. 

Garden Planning 

Simple Plans , E.g, a small flower garden — 

(rt) Lawn in centre and flower beds round. 

(b) Flower bed in the centre and lawn round. 

(c) Flower beds round the edge of a lawn, and 
sundial or rockeiy in the centre, 

(d) Crazy paving path to gate with lawns and 
beds on either side. 

Perennials for Borders These should be 
arranged according to height and time of flower- 
ing. All children will be acquainted with the 
few or many perennials giown in their cottage 


gardens, but it is probable that few will know to 
what an effective use homely flowers can be put 
in an "all the year round" perennial border. 

Two methods of flower marking can be used — 

[a) Blocking in various sections of the bordei 
with vaiious coloured crayon and having a 
con espon ding colour list 

(b) Sketching the coloured flowers roughly. 

Annuals . These may be arranged in masses 

of various colours, or in one or two colours, or 
in several varieties to foim a design Simplicity 
of planting should always be adhered to, both 
in regard to colours and kinds of Jloweis used. 

Rockery Planning. (1) *Sliapes of rockeries 
according to position and elevation. 

(li) Plants to be used. 

Arches and Pergolas Climbing roses, clema- 
tis, jasmine. 

Shrubbery Work Well-known flovvei mg sin ubs 
arranged to show continuous blooming. 

Rose Beds . Varieties of roses, and boiders of 
suitable edging plants. 

Formal Bedding Spring — tulips and forget- 
me-nots, summer and autumn — gladioli and 
begonias; these suggest only a few of the many 
ways of arrangement and tieatment 

Plans to be Worked Out on Paper 

Plan 1 (Fig. 3). Centre Bed, Roses (led and 
yellow) and yellow violas. 

Corner Beds, (a) Spring . Daffodils and wall- 
flowers, border of arabis, Summer ■ Asters 
(mixed colouis) 

(6) Spring ' Tulips (yellow), forget-me-nots, 
and border of daisies. Simmer ' Marigolds. 

Trees in Plan 1 Laburnum and weeping 
willow 

Plan z (Fig 4) Herbaceous bolder round 
three sides, Tall plants at back, hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, lupins, michaelmas daisies, blue 
thistles, anchusa, lavender, golden rod, red-hot 
pokers, etc. Plants of medium height should be 
placed in front of these, e.g geums, oriental 
poppies, peonies, tulips, daffodils, blanket 
flowers, nepeta (cat mint), carnation, coicopszs 
Low plants should edge the bolder, e.g. daisies, 
pinks, violas, pansies, perennial candytuft etc. 

Pergola fence- — Paul's scailet climber, yellow 
and white jasmine, Doiothy Perkins, Hiawatha 
clematis, etc, 
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Sundial and bird-bath can be set in the 
lawn. 

Plan 3 (Fig. 5). A circular plan by which 
till plants can be tended and leached without. 



stepping on the actual bed. A pond is in centre 
with a surround of rock plants. Encircling this 
is a ciazy paving path. Next a heibaceous bor- 
der, on the outside 0 1 which is a circle of pillars 
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for roses, etc. Beyond the border is another 
path of crazy paving. The comer beds might 
cons.st of roses, flowering shrubs, or formal bed- 
ding, while two garden vases on crazy paving 
complete the sides. 

Plan 4 (Fig. 6). This plan is decidedly more 
difficult than the preceding three, involving two 



levels connected with steps flanked by a fruit 
wall. A winding path is bordered by a lawn in 
which are placed a sundial, weeping willow, 
ornamental fish pond, and tubs of flowering 
plants or clipped box bushes. Fioweiing Uecs 
make a side scicen, while at the road end a her- 
baceous border leads to the gate. 



Fig 9 

Cardboard Sundial 


To be drawn on card m , square. Acute base 
angle oj sextant, 54 0 


Method of Making Plan on Paper . 

The plan itself on papci should be drawn in 
pencil, and either made in " black and white " or 
painted m water-colours Pastels, too, can be 
used with good effect on gieen tinted paper. 

Construction of Models 

Tile models of the gardens, etc., are best pie- 
pared on a laige sand tray, and may be the work 
of the entire class, of a gioup of workeis, or of 
an individual. This depends on the size of the 
class, the age of the children, and their hand- 
work capabilities. For young children simplicity 
of working media is essential. Elaboration in 
any way, either in planning or modelling, lends 
to confuse the child, 

A laige sheet of gieen paper, painted or tinted, 
makes an admirable background, and can be 
used for a n uni her of pi an s A savin g of mat erial 
will be noted if paths, beds, etc , arc super- 
imposed on the gLeen background. These can 
be moved about on the green card, while the 
green card allowed to show might represent 
lawn, orchard, or paddock If this method is 
followed, then the models 
can be vaited and pro- 
gressive with the mini- 
mum of material used. 

Thin towelling dyed 
green is also useful for 
patches of glass. 

Crazy Paving . (n) 

White or cream paper or 
cardboard with markings 
for stones. 

(fr) Irregularly cut 
pieces of three-ply wood, Bowl 

wood to be cut with a l't G IO 

fretsaw. 

(c) Small pieces of actual flat stone 01 flat 
pebbles. 

(d) Small pieces of broken flower pots 

Gravel Path. Sandpaper cut into required 

lengths Coatser paper gives the best effect 

Rookery. Small stones 01 pebbles, and sand 

Sundial (Fig 7). This should be made oi any 
good modelling material (such as dmoplast or 
baibola pasLe) which will leachJy Inn den. The 
base may be round, square, 01 hexagonal, and 
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should be exact and trim. A piece of wood in- 
serted inside the upright column of modelling 
medium gives it strength. A circle 01 square at 
the top completes the stand. 

The Dial The model of a sundial which 
would be used in a model garden would be so 
small that the bare indication only could be 
made of the dial, and a couple of small pins 
would serve foi a pointer (Shoul cl a laiger model 
of a sundial be consti noted, however, Fig. q 
shows a dial which could be made of cardboard ) 
The various sections should be sccuicd together 
by damping the surfaces to be s luck. The whole 



Fig. ii Fig. 12 

Sunflower and Foxgloves and 

Delphinium Oriental Poppies 


model should then be brushed over with a hill e of 
the paste softened to a consistency of thick cieam. 
Gate must be taken that the model is quite per- 
pendicular, and is put in a safe place to haidcn. 

Bird Bath (Fig. 8 ). This model might be made 
of the same material as the sundial. This repic- 
sents concrete or stone in a leal garden. For 
the base and short standard the same method 
is obsetved, but a shallow bowl is made for the 
bath. It is well to explain why Uie bath must 
be shallow for the biids. Explanation of reasons 
and use previous to working lessens chances of 
misunderstanding and mistakes by the scholars. 
The sections are united as in the sundial. 

Garden Vase (Fig. 10) . Here, again, the base 
and standard aie similar to those of the sundial, 
but variations can be made by having the bases 
of different shapes. 

Pillars for Gateways. Stone pillars for gate- 
ways are similarly made with modelling material 
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as are columns for verandas, pergolas, and 
"rick-stoops,” which aie so popular just now 
foi rmal gardens. 

Ponds. A homely "pat Li pan," oi small lid 
of a tin, will serve tu hold water for the minia- 
ture pond. Glass might be used, but it is not 
to be iccommendod unless the edges aie bound 
with tape or passe- par lout to protect the fin- 
gers. If the inside of the lid 01 tin is painted a 
gieenisli blue an died of depth is obtained. 
Small pebbles, such as are used on the roads in 
busty wcalhei, seive In Muiuuud the pond 
Flower beds of various sues and shapes can be 
simply made wiLli lids of tins filled with soil, 
sand, 01 peat dust. The shining edge of the tin 
should be coveied with brown paint or dark 
binding. If the soil of the beds is definitely in 
a contains a tidiei and cleaner model is main- 
tained Ll mu if the soil ls heaped loosely on the 
backgi ouncl. 

Flowers. To attempt to make individual 
flowers to form a border 01 bed of a small model 
would be sibsuul, but colour blending and 
gi imping and suitable aiiangcment may be 
done with Coloured Raffia. A few instances 
only will be given 

Sunflowers (Fig. 11). Loops of orange and 
yellow 1 aflia aiianged and wiictl lound a biown 
boo t but dm, and the whole wired with fine wire 
to a small stick coveied with green cicpe paper, 
ol dipped in gicen paint or dye. 

Delphiniums (Fig. 1 1) Loops of blue wools 
of various shades wheel to a line sLick foim the 
(lowers, and giecn raffia cut in short lengths 
and wired lower down the twig will foim the 
leaves. These, like the sunflowers, are moie 
effective if used in groups 

Foxgloves (lug* 12) Small pieces of giccn 
mnciame twine dipped in sealing wax and wired 
so that Lhc sealing wax heads hang downwaid. 

Oriental Poppies (Fig 12) Shells of beech 
nuts painted 01 dyed and wned lo stems. 

Edging 01 masses of miilLi-colomcd flowers 
may be repi esen Led by 1 aflia looped through 
canvas, as in the making of wool 1 tigs The 
canvas backgi ound can be stuck to thin 
cardboard 

Lumps of disused plasticine serve Lo hold the 
stems of the flowers upright These should be 
covered with the sand or soil of the bed. 
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Hedges and Bushes can well be made with — 

(a) White feather? from the fowl house dyed 
giecn and Lied into bunches. 

(b) Green raffia tied or wired to twigs 

(c) Sprigs of thyme. This latter plant lasts 
some time when gathered, und forms an effec- 
tive bush for a model, as the leaves are so small. 

Trees. These are e free five when made with 
lvvig c of a suitable plant or tree, as they can be 



constructed of raffia wired to a foundation foi 
the trunk. Dyed feathers cut to foim tree shapes 
are another suggestion, while there is always the 
crepe paper idea. For small trees a stout pin 
should be wired into the trunk, so that it can 
be stuck down into the foundation. 

Gate. Strip wood secured with glue or gum, 
or strips of stout cardboard, may be used. 

Fence. A foimal fence is easily constructed 
with biown cardboard, either cut ont in strips 
or fastened together. 

Walls. Here cardboaid with markings for 
stones is the simplest method, 

House. This should be made of cardboard 
(see diagram of cottage). The whole can be 
coloLucd, Windows could be made of mica or 
celluloid stuck inside the window opening. 

1 6— (E.36GG 


A thatched loof is made by covcnng the whole 
of the loof with some adhesive, and laying on 
raffia in strands, allowing a little to overlap the 
edge of the loof Further InycLs of raffia are 
added, these being sewn clown with long stitches 
of raffia 1 mining across the loof, 

Garden Seat and Table A quaint set of gar- 
den furniture coulcl be made with coloured 
headed pins, embroidery silk, and small pieces 
of cork or chestnuts. After cutting the corks to 
a suitable size and shape foi table and chairs, 
the pins cue inserted to foim cither legs or back, 
while the silk or wool is wound iouncl and 
between the pins. 

Arches (Fig. 16). Tins aicli can be made of 
caidboatd painted brown to resemble wood. 
The ships are Jin. wide, mounted on a caid- 
board base An extension of this makes a 
good peigola, and is an easy model for Juniors, 
as the top is at right angles to the uprights. 
The sections aie secured with gum or paste. 

If stiip wood is used, fasten with small panel 
pins. 

Fig. 13 shows aich of ctuie and wiic. Two 
equal lengths of No. 12 or No 10 size cane 
should be damped, bent, and fixed into a base 
of three-ply wood, cardboard, or lump of clay 
The ends of the cane should be firmly fixed 
befoie any uitei lacing is begun. Medium-sized 
wire bought on lccls or 111 rolls is then woven 
from one cane to the other (Fig, 13) Care must 
be taken not to either pull the cane out of the 
veilical position or have the wnc slack, When 
the weaving has been 
completed one way, the 
leturning strand of wnc 
should be twisted round 
the first wire midway be- 
tween the two canes, 

Well (Fig- 17)* Acitcle 
of cardboard roll is re- 
quired foi the well top 
and upright, cardboaid 
posts should be seemed 
to the sides Stitt wne Dovecot 
forms the handle and 
windlass A strip of card- 
board or piece of papci 
(con ugafccd or plain), 
creased to foim the apex Fig. rq 
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of the roof, completes the well. Bucket could 
be made of barbola paste, 

Dovecot (Fig, 14). A11 effective pigeon or dove- 
cat can be made with a section of cardboard 
roller about 2 in. deep surmounted with a cone 
of paper for the roof. Thatching can be illus- 
trated by arranging strands of raffia down the 
roof, and sewing the strands down to the card- 
board roof with a length of raffia. Stiff paper 



Checjuer board fence 



Fm. T9 
Fences 


or thin card forms the floor of the house, J in- 
being allowed for overlapping. The house can 
be supported iu two ways — 

(a) On a cardboard stand with two side 
struts; (6) fixed to a forked twig, cithei lesting 
between the brandies or with these inserted 
into the house through the floor. 

The birds themselves can be modelled from 
barbola paste or cluroplast, and painted when 
dry and hard, A bird table with birds is simply 
made with cardboard and twigs. 

Garden Seat (Fig. 15) It is advisable to make 
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front and seat in one piece, the back in another, 
and gum the two sections. 

The fences to surround the garden might 
be — 

Cheque y -board Fence (Fig. iq), which is simple 
weaving of strips, with uprights attached after 
the weaving is finished to give strength. The 
top portion is slightly different from the weaving 
and should be attached last of alt. 



Fig. 20 


Ornamental Fencing (Fig. 19). This is another 
idea for ship work, and the drawing explains 
both layout and method. The uprights must be 
wider than the trellis woik to give support 
Other models for the gaiden pinject might 
include: See-saw (section of cardboaid roll and 
strip of wood or cardboard), 'Roller (cardboard 
roll, gas-mantle box, or small spice tin for roller, 
with shaft and spindle of wiie, and No. 12 cane 
for handle). Summer-house (roll with cone for 
roof, covered with raffia for thatching), Wat ei ing- 
can, mid Garden basket (caidboaid with No. 10 
or No. 12 cane for handle). 
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HANDWORK IN RELATION TO POULTRY KEEPING 

Poult ry-keeping is one uf our most recent 4. Runs should be as square as possible. 


school subjects, and doubtless m our new Senior 
Rural Schools poultry-keeping, allied with book- 
keeping, will become more general than it is at 
present In any case nual distncts must, of 
necessity, be the home of the poultry-keeper, 
whether his business be of a commercial nature, 
educational, or only a hobby. A lively interest 
in, and knowledge of the elementary funda- 
mentals of, the care of livestock can well be 
cultivated in the Junior departments. 

Where poultry is attached to the Senior School 
to which the Juniors would nomially proceed, a 
model of the existing plant might well be made 
Should none exist, then a model poultry farm 
c.ould be constructed. In any case, a few rules 
on the layout and general construction of any 
type of poultry house should be explained to 
the class before any plans are prepared. 

Rules the Class Should ICnozo 

1. Houses should face the south. 

2. Houses should be placed on the 1101 til 
side of the run. 

3. Wire surrounding the run should be 6 ft. 
high, made up of two 3 ft, widths, the lower 
being 2 in. mesh and the upper 3 in. 


5 A cIlisL bath must he provided in the middle 
of each inn 

6. Houses should contain as much window 
space as possible 111 the front, and jloor Jiglits at 
the back. 

Plan of Poultry Run and House 

This is diawn to the scale of in. to 1 yd, 
The run is c) yd, square, vvith a dust bath in the 
middle 1 yd. squaie. The bouse is 3 yd. long by 
2 yd. wide (sec Fig. 22 ). 

The posts for the wire are 3 yd. apart, and 
the gate 1 yd wide- 


Construction of Models 

If a poultry gioup is to be assembled, it 
would be advisable to make all models to the 




Fig, 2i 
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same scale. The measurements given on the 
diagrams arc those of full-sized poult ly equip- 
ment, A suggested scale is i in. to i ft. 

Fowl House (Fig. 21)- It is advisable to make 
the four sides from one piece of cardboard, after- 
wards adding roof and hood. The front windows 
could be painted 01 cut, whichever is desired. 
Three sides only should be cut, so that they can 
be lifted up to open. The two top spaces, how- 
ever, should be cut out, as in the actual house; 
these spaces are covered with wire netting. 

The floor lights at the back of the bouse are 
for lighting only, and do not open These could 


Se&le Ld iyd 



be marked as windows, 01 cut out with some 
transparent material, such as mica pasted on to 
represent glass The cardboard should be scored 
only wbeie maiked wiLh a dotted line. 

It will be noticed that the roof oveilaps all 
round. The hood should be affixed close under 
the front overlap of the roof. The tabs are to be 
used for sticking the model together. 

Dry Mash Hopper (Fig. 23) For this model 
only two pieces of cardboard are required. 

After the model has been cut out, folded, and 
stuck, the sloping front can be affixed. The 
folding top may be made slightly larger to allow 
for an overlap al the front. 

This hopper is kept inside the house, hanging 
near the floor. 

Grit Hopper (Fig. 24). This hopper also hangs 
inside the house near the floor. 

Food Hopper (Fig. 25). In this model it would 
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be advisable to make the top rail and the two 
ends of thicker cardboaid. 

Broody Coop (Figs, 26 and 27) The back and 
two sides are formed from one piece of card- 
board. The top has an overlap of 3 in. on all 



Fig 25 


sides. Tiie hole is necessary to allow one slat to 
be moved in and out. The remaining front slats 
are stuck to two strips of cardboard i mining the 
length of the coop These two strips also help to 
hold the sides m place. The floor also consists of 
slats. As the coop stands clear of the ground 



Broody Coop 


Fig. 26 


four legs are affixed, one at each cmner. The 
measurements and details are given in Fig. 27. 

Chicken Run and Coop (Fig. 27). The coop 
for the chicken run is made in a similar manner 
to the broody coop (Fig. 26) , but has no floor. 

The run is made separately from one piece of 
cardboaid, and should just fit the coop* The 
ends of the run will be held in position by means 
of two strips, one placed acioss the top, and the 
other across the bottom. 


Papier Mache Bowls 

These bowls can either be used for corn for 
the poultry at school or at home, or the}' might 
be used 111 the classroom foi bulbs or plants. 

The outside (or inside) of a mould (china, 
enamel, 01 Lin) should first be smeared with 
grease A quantity of plain floui should be mixed 
with boiling water and a little size, to the con- 
sistency of thin pasLe. The paste must be well 
sLirred before use, Have handy a number of old 
newspapers which have been cut inLo ships J in. 
wide. Place a number of ships over the bowl 



Chickenrun 


Fig 27 

on the greased surface, arranging that the print 
is all the same Paste a thin layer of paste 

over these strips, and stick anoLher layei of 
paper arranging the print the opposite way to 
the first Jayei. In tins way Hie child can fell at 
a glance if the layer has been completed round 
the whole of the bowl Each layer of papei 
should be well pressed down with the fingers, 
and all superfluous paste pressed out Moie 
paste and further layers of paper are added 
until the thickness of the pulp is about in. 
If the outside of the mould is used, it should be 
turned upside down before sticking is begun. 
Bowl should be left several days to harden and 
set. Then the mould should leave the pulp. 
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HANDWORK IN RELATION TO FARMING 


In making a model farm and its sm roundings, 
a large tray or box lid is necessary, as a founda- 
tion and as a background for the various houses 
and on t- buildings. 

Models 

Farmhouse A laimhoiisc might be made from 
the model of the cottage (Fig. 28). Many faim- 
houses have been added to at vanous times. 



Cottage Fig, 28 

Dotted lines denote folds, thick lines cuts. Sug- 
gested size of squares • i in side Model way be 
enlarged by increasing size of each square or num- 
ber of squares This method of construction may 
be used Joy shops, inns, etc , relative size and finish 
being varied accordingly 


Two " cottages," one at right angles to the other, 
may be used. Laiger squares or more squares 
added will enlaige the "cottage" model. A 
porch or a lean-to shed is easily added. Bains, 
cowsheds, pig-sty, stable, gaiage, and cart house 
ate all based on the same "cottage" model. All 
the buildings can be painted with water-colours. 

For Juntas, the models should be as simple 
as possible. Complicated details and much orna- 
ment tend to increase difficulties, and this often 
lowers the standard of work A simple cottage 



Four sides and bottom are marked out on flat sheet. 
Actual measurements are given on diagram : sug- 
gested scale 1 ft to 1 in Entrance should be cut 
before folding , roof is tn one piece and overlaps 
sides 

Field poultry house [Fig 31) is development of 
this, much laiger, with umidoTvs marked and space 
for wire netting warped or cm out Entrance door 
one end and hole for fowls the other, Wheels of 
solid cardboard, with spokes and rims painted A 
ladder run for the fowls is made with strips as fai at 
ladder, but with cros\-stnps somewhat wider 

well made, and its principles understood, so that 
it can be adapted to fuithei models, is a more 
useful piece of woilc than a more ornamental 
house, probabfy with an inferior finish . 

Cottage (Fig. 28). A few cottages foi farm 
workers aie often attached to a farm. The model 
is made on the "square" system. The dotted 
lines show where the cardboard is scored only 
The heavily marked lines aie cut. The end 
squares fold over neatly at the ends; dooiways 
and windows can be eitliei painted on or cut 
out. Chimneys me attached. 
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Other models foi the farm might include: 
Stable, Garage, Bain, Cait House, Cow Pens, 
Ladder, Hand Truck, Goose House, PigTiough, 
Pig-sty, Field Roller, Hjy Rake and Folk, 
Hayrick, Cart, Dog's Kennel (see Fig, 29), 
Mangei (see Fig. 30), and Field Poultiy House 
(see Fig 31) 

The Dairy 

A model dairy imghL be laid on! either on 
the lid u£ a box or m the box, the white sides 
of the box making the walls, A wide dooiway 
is necessary for the ti mulling in of the milk 
churns 

M ilkmg Stools (Fig. 32). Those might he made 
of cardboaid 01 ship wood. Those used in 
most English pastimes are most crude, being 
two pieces of wood nailed together. Those 
used in Jcisey and Guernsey, however, aie 
of the thiec-legged variety, and aie beautifully 
made and kept sci ubbed sciupulously clean. 
Milk Pad (Fig. 32) This model might he 
made of any modelling medium such as duroplast 
or barboln, or it might be made of a section of 
cardboaid tubing painted The handle should 
be stuck on if made with cardboaid. 

Milk Strainer (Fig. 32) A squaie of buLLci 
muslin tied to two round pieces of wood 01 cane 
Milk Churn (Fig, 32), This model is a de- 
velopment of the cone A small circle of thin 
cardboard should be fixed to the top of the 
churn to support the cover, 

Butter Churn (Fig. 32) A large cotton or 
thread reel wound round with twine or raffia 
and covered with duroplast and painted makes 
the band Another way is to stick paper mash 
on to a leel and, when it is diy and firm, paint 
it to repi esent a chum . 

Cane is bent to form the handle and passed 
through the reel, while the whole rests on a 
stand made of stiip wood or cardboard 

Care must be taken m forming the baircl that 
it will be even and 1 evolve smoothly. 

Butler Hands (Fig 32). Made of cardboaid. 
Cheeses, Made of barbola or similar paste. 
Cheese Tub. Small cardboard box with cane 
bent to form steam pipes, which pass through 
the wall of the dairy 

Bowl for Dipping M'tlk, This, agam, is made 


from modelling paste, su also might be cream 
pans and whey buckets. 

Countryside Models 

Many interesting and instinctive models 
might be based on Lhe Hiitish count ivsidc. A 
few exam [>les aie given in Fig 33, but the teacher 
will naturally see that in paiticuku. dUtiicts 
various methods of fencing, gates, stiles, and 
walls picdominate. I11 some (ountjes stone 
stiles are vciy common, in olheis Lhcy uic un- 
known. Boundaiios of fields can be as diverse 
as hedges, fences (who, non. and wooden), walls 
(diy and stoned), banks, and dee]) treacherous 
1 limes, an intci esling study m themselves A 
commencement would be made with those field 
objects seen at hand, and most of these models 
must of necessity be made of caidboaid 01 wood 

A Signpost* A simple ship-work model. 

Lhilcss the sign is fixed to a wall or post a 
base will be needed sinuhu to that of the dove- 
cot (Fig iq) , Ibis, of com so, is most nocessaiy 
for a cross-road sign 

Pi eld Cate (Fig. 33). Simple stiip wmk. The 
gate might form part of a fence 

Stile (Fig 33). Tliis, too, might be fixed into 
the fence For the step, two upright pieces of 
caidboaid must be fixed to Lhe "step" piece, 
011c on each side of the stile. 

Wall (Fig. 33). Walls must be made of caul- 
boaid, the stones being lcpiesentcd by lines and 
by watci -colours I11 some counties where walls 
arc a common boundaiy, two hums of stiles aie 
used — 

Steps (Fig, 33) These are made by inserting 
strips of caidboaid thiough slits cut in the wall. 
The cardboaid steps must fit the slols exactly 

Stile (Fig. 33). These sLiles aie made of solid 
slabs of sLonc or slate, cut into a V-shapc, and 
can be modelled in cardboard. 

Blacksmith's Shop. The smithy is an adapta- 
tion of " cottage" model, but dooi must be cut 
Jazge enough to admit a model hoi sc. One 
chimney is nccessaiy, also a window, which is 
usually found opposiLc the dooiway 

Anvil (Fig 34). Made of "peimancnt clay." 

Leather Apron. Sciaps of lcathei arc best for 
this model. (Note slit in apron to allow horse's 
hoof to come between the smith's knees ) 
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Pincers (Fig. 34). Made of pcimanenl clay caidboaid animal Caie must bo taken to see 
Hammer, The head is made of clay, while that the animals will balance well. If the model 
the handle is a small piece of cane 01 wood, is a laigc one, two wiics to each animal will be 

Horseshoe Made of tin, pewter, or clay necessary. A strong card bom d or wooden centre 

Tub. Made of permanent clay and coloured. is necessaiy with a pivot at the top, a lound 

Church (Fig. 35). This model is a fuithci ex- piece of cane or a nail will sci vc I01 this pivol, 

tension of the cottage. Windows should be cut It is necessaiy that this model should revolve, 
while the model is flat, and me most cflective so caie must he taken that Llm animals or buds 
when coloured mica (fioni Christmas ciackeis) are of the same size, if not the same shape, 
is used to represent glass. and that they aie evenly spaced round the 

A Country Faiy model is always popular. Two cone, 
suggestions aie given hcie, Coco-nut Shy . Use acorns for coco-nuts, and 

Roundabouts. A cone of caicl will be ncccs- their cases, suppoiled on long huge pins, for 
sary foi the top, which must be gaily painted the holders. Acorns aie easily obtained in most 
or covered with bright papei, which might hang districts, but another method of making the 
over the edge of the cone This top must be coco-nuts is to use modelling paste (barbola or 
of strong caid to hold the wiics supposing the dmoplasfc) and allow it to set. The cups to 
animals. At equal distances round the cone an hold the nuts can be niacin of Lwisted wiic, to 
end of wire is passed through the caid. The form both the ling at the top and the pin. The 
ends aie twisted together and fixed through a background could be caidboaid. 

RURAL INDUSTRIES 

While it is sometimes difficult Lo intci csl to-day. A gioaL blow to the iiulustiy must have 
young children in any industry which must been struck by lcccnt changes in the methods 
needs be carried on in a town, they readily of pioducing steel, and much charcoal is pro- 
undersfcond and become interested in an indus- duced lo-day m ovens and ic torts 
tiy of their own neighbourhood, or one which Although the industry is old and primitive, 
demands the same sort of treatment. Interest- and perhaps the methods used in the woods 
mg maps and diagrams might be prepared by Lo-day differ in no essential deLails from those 
the older classes to indicate where rmal iudus- used eight bundled years ago, when the body 
tries are carried on: (a) in tlicir own county, of Rufus was conveyed to Winchester on the 
(fc) in England or the Entish Isles. charcoal bui ner's cai L, it must not be imagined 

Lessons on these industries and, where applic- that chaicoal is produced by an unskilled 
able, models or made illustrations could all labourer. TIis knowledge and skill make up for 
combine to show how the rest of the rural com- the poorness of his tools. He must be able to 
inunity earn their livings. make as well as use those tools which lie needs 

He must be content with a lonely life. 

Charcoal Burning The lieailh is prepared by levelling off a 

5 selected portion oi giournl near whcic the trees 

This is one of the most ancient of our sm- have been felled by the limbciman, and the 
viviiig industries The chaicoal burner is the large tiunks and branches carted away for the 
original collier, just as charcoal is the original builder's use. On the level circular hearth three 
coal The production of charcoal, however, has short billets aie laid against a stake in the centre 
been dwindling for centuries, and has now of the lieiu tli, to form a tnangle. Moic sticks 
reached a condition when its total disappearance aie piled on these in thiees until the pile 
would affect only a small number of workers, reaches the height of five or six feet Then 
It may be, however, that when forestry is again much longer billets, or sticks* aie stacked on end 
regarded seiiously in this country the charcoal round these, until the whole heap reaches out 
buinei may be seen moie frequently than he is to the circumference of die circle 
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The whole heap is then covered with a “ crust " 
of rushes, ferns, moss, and moist caith. Hokes 
arc made through this covering near the ground 
to let in aii for the file. A scieen of twigs and 
blanches is set up to keep off tlic prevailing 
wind from the heap, 

The fire is stalled by a shovelful of live coal 
pat into the shaft. At no time is the "fire" 
allowed to break into flame. Combustion is slow 
and, by judicious opening and closing of vent 
holes, the temperature is kept even for about 
three days. The temperature is varied accord- 
ing to the purpose for which tlic charcoal is 
required It can be made at a temperature of 
250°C. f but the lowest temperature at which 
satisfactory coal can be made is 300° C., and 
that which is produced at this low temperature 
is light and inflammable, such as is used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. 

Two days after the liie is put out, the pile is 
broken open and the charcoal scattered, The 
pieces are then sorted according to size and 
packed for distribution The percentage of 
charcoal fiom a given quantity of wood is from 
30 per cent to 40 per cent of the volume, and 
from 18 per cent to 25 per cent of the weight. 

Turf Gutting 

This occupation can be carried out only in 
the summer months. Then, whole families are 
engaged — fatheis and elder sons in cutting, 
mothers and children in slacking. In early 
spring, autumn, and winter, the turf fields are 
too wet and sodden to allow any cutting to be 
done Turfing is a trade which is earned on by 
father and son, and although coal has to a laige 
extent superseded tuif or peat in England as 
a fuel, all that is procured finds a ieady market 
and demands a fair price, The herbage on turf 
is coaisc and rank, so that the price to cut 
turf is not too exoibitant. Aftei tlic green 
vegetation has been removed from the field, the 
brown tuif is exposed and is cut down to a depth 
of r ft. with a sharp spade-like knife, In shape 
this implement is like a long narrow gaidcn 
spade, but has a sharpened edge The luivcs 
are cut 2 in. by 9 in. by 4 in. in most districts, 
but they vary slightly in thickness The Irish 
turf is more bnck-like, and in colour much 


darker than the English variety, The men and 
boys cut down the turf 3 ft or 4 ft., while women 
and childien stack the turves into conical towei s 
with spaces between to admit ait foi drying. 
These towers ate often made on the spot whole 
the peat is dug, blit are sometimes erected in a 
special yard. When diy the turves are ready foi 
sale. T lie broken bits or dust is used for bedding 
lor hoiscs and putting mixtures foi horticul- 
ture, a modern use lias been found for this dust 
in packing the spaces between Jloois to rcndci 
th e m soundproo f 

Spar and Hurdle Making 

Hurdles ai e used foi fencing, particularly foi 
enclosing sheep, and in grazing districts the 
making of handles employs a fail number of 
workers Split willow is used, the ends of the 
rails passing through holes in the upright 
stakes, which are pointed at the bottom so as 
to be easily driven into the giound. Diagonal 
pieces arc nailed on to the rails to give them 
stability, as in the case of tlic five-barred gale 
To form an enclosure these hurdles, placed end 
to encl, arc tied with a green withy stick 01 ropc. 

Sfiars to hold thatch on the ticks are also 
made by splitting willow. Each spar, about 
4 ft long, is twisted in the middle, ancl bent 
over hail pin shape, the points being shaipencd 
These spars arc used to hold down the balding 
rope made of twisted straw winch keeps down 
the thatch, the spars being pushed into tlic rick 
to their full extent. Many farm labourers spend 
then autumn and winter evenings piepanng 
spais for the coming thatching season. When 
made they arc tied up in bundles, each com 
taining 120 spais ("a long hundred"). 

Cider Making 

In Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, and parts of 
Dorset, cider-making is a lcgular autumn busi- 
ness When tlic ci op of apples is a good one, 
the making of cider may last seveiaJ weeks. 
The apples arc shaken horn the tiees and col- 
lected in heaps on the giound m the 01 chard. 
They are then shovelled up into caits and 
wagons and taken to the farm The null then 
receives the apples. 
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SPORTS DAY 


A POINT frequently urged against lcor- 
gamzation, particularly in Boys' Schools, 
is the loss of the opportunity to partici- 
pate in sports activities in the Junior School. 
This sadden cessation of a tradition, with its 
live influence in a school, is a seiious matter, 



Fig. i 

Waiting for the Whip 


and one not to bo too lightly dismissed. In 
spite of the restricted opportunities for com- 
petitive spoits in the Junior Departments, the 
Primary School may still have its Sports Day. 


This reel letter day is cageily awaited by all 
those who wish to stiive for the honour of their 
"house.” 

Before the Day 

Much prcliminaiy pieparation is needed if 
the Spoits Day is to be successfully canicd 
through Iieie is a chance for the member of 
the Staff who possesses oiganizing ability. He 
should be elected to act as General Secretary 
at a staff meeting convened to discuss the pre- 
liminary arrangements A management com- 
mittee should also be appointed and the duties 
of each member should be clearly defined. It 
is the business of this committee to draw Up 
a programme, to supervise the entries, and to 
appoint Starters, Judges, Whips, and Stewards. 
If there are sepaiate departments for boys and 
girls in the school a combined Sports Day may 
be held and events in which boys and girls may 
compete together should be incorporated in the 
programme. 

With the object of pioviding physical, 
mental, and moral training for the gieatcst 
number, the events should be such that, all 
except the invalids may participate. The object 
of a Junior School athletic meeting is not to 
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find future champions but to inculcate the team 
spirit and develop the spiiit of sportsmanship, 

The Programme 

Nothing beyond the splint need be attempted 
by the Junior children. Distance laces are too 
strenuous and exhausting for young pupils, 
and obstacle races should not be attempted 
unless the obstacles arc very simple and easy to 



Fig. 2 

Charley's Aunt Race 
An anxious moment 


negotiate. Relay races for boys and girls should 
be included. These events cause great excite- 
ment and an inter-departmental team race, m 
which a team of boys competes with the gills' 
team, often proves the best race of the day. In 
this event the boys' team usually concedes a 
start , 

In addition to the usual Saclc, Three-legged, 
and Egg and Spoon Races other novelty races 
should be included in the programme in ordci 
to stimulate the interest of those children who 
may he aware of their lack of speed, 


A Charley's Aunt Race always piovidcs much 
amusement fui competitors and spectators. 

For this race bundles of clothing consisting of 
skill, jacket, and hat are placed ioo yards from 
the starting post The boys lacc 70 yards and 
touch their girl partners, who race the next 
30 yards, catch up a bundle and run back to 
their partners, Tlic boys then dress in the 
costumes provided — the quainter the better — 
and \ace back to the finishing post. 

The Jack and Jill Race is another combined 
race which is veiy popular with boys and girls. 
In this event the boys race a short distance and 
touch their girl partners. The giiJs then run to 



Fio. 3 

Team Race Practice 


a 1 ovv of pails each of which is pai tly filled with 
water. Having procured a pail they race back 
to the hoys and each pair double back l-o the 
finishing post carrying their pail between them 
In the Bus Horse Race competitoLs nice m 
pairs with arms ciossed and hands clasped 
behind them. 

Boys and girls aie again paired as partners 
in the Horse and Driver Race the boy is the 
horse and the girl drives her steed by means of 
ribbon reins. 

In pairing boys and girls m the combined 
races, a good plan is to parade boys and gnis so 
that they face each other. When the bigna] is 
given the guls choose their bo} r parincis or the 
boys choose tbcirghl partners. Tins pairing is 
best done before the day 

The following list of events has been found 
suitable for a Junioi Spoits Festival. 
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LlS'l OF EVEN 1 S 
Sect 


lioy» 

No 1. 60 yd, Level (7-8 yi ) 

,, 2. 60 yd, Level (S-8I yi ) 

„ ]- (jo yd. Level (Si-g yi ) 

„ \ 80 yd Level (o-g) yu) 

,, 5 80 yd Level (gj -10 yr ) 

,, f> 100 yd Level (io-iol yi ) 

,, 7 iot>yd Level </oJ- n vi ) 

Seel II 

„ S 220 )d Level (to -it yi ) 

(P y 1 00 yd Handicap (undci 9 yj ) 

„ 10 1 00 yd Handicap (0 hi yi,) 

S eel. III 

„ 11* Sack Race (xindui 9 yi ) 

,, 12 Sack l^ace (g-11 yi ,) 

, P 13 IJxls II01 sc Race (iinclcr 9 yi ) 

M 14 Three Legged Race (9-1 1 yi ) 

„ 15, I-I01 sc and Driver Race (undci 9 yr ) 

,, iO Ckai ley's Aunt Face (9-11 yi ) 

„ 17 Jack and Jill Race — any age 
(P 18, llgg anti Spoon Race — any age 


(illtl s 

No 19 bo V’d Level (7-8 >1 ) 

20 (jov! Level (S- yi ) 

21 0o yd Le\ el (8J 9 r 1 ) 

22 Ho yd 1 ev el (V ( )j Vl ) 

2 ]. 80 yd Level (di uo yi ) 

2*| 100 vd Level (ro rol \d) 

25 10 j \d I c\ id ( ioi 1 1 vi ) 


20, 220 \<l Level (10 11 yi.) 

27 1 un yd Handicap (itiulei oyi .) 

28 100 yd. Handicap (o 1 r yi ) 

2 cj 1 His Hoist: Race (nuclei 9 yi ) 
jo Hoisu and Duvet Race (undei 9 yi ) 
U t’liurluy's AicnL Race (9 / 1 yi ) 

32 Jack and Jill Race— any age 
33. Lgg iuul Spoon Race — any age 
y| Skipping Race (urnlci t>yi.) 

JS Skipping Race (g-rr yi ) 


School Events 

36 Colom Team Relay Races Roys and (nils 

37 Intel -depai tmenlal Team Race. Hoy* a, tin Is. 

38 Tug of Wai Hoys' Colom Team CmnpeLiLimi 

Note. In Events 15, iG, and 17 (Hoys) and 30, 31, and 32 (Guts), lioya and gnls will be paned as pai Liu i is 
Events Nos 18 and 33 will be mil logetliei. 

A CompetiLoi may entei only One iaco 111 each of Sections I and II, and Two races in SecLum III 


REGULATIONS 

1. All ages aie calculated at 31st Match. 

2, The event luuiibci, as shown in the Pioguimiuc, eon us ponds with tbe List uf Events, and must be worn 

by eveiy competitoi in Uic event. 

3 CompeLitois must repot t to the Whips immethaiely the luimbci ol the Event 111 winch Lhcy me competing 

is placed upon the Hlackboaid, 

4 Competitors will be at ranged in Heals by the Whips 

5 All Heat and Final Wnmcis will leccivc a ticket fiom the J uilges This ticket must be taken tmmbuiaiely 

to the Record Table. 


Officials 

The Starters, Judges, Whips, M&iksmcn, and 
Stewards should be awaie of their respective 
duties and should confine their attention to 
those duties. Perhaps the h aides! task is that 
devolving on the Whips, for it is their duty to 
anange the competitois into heats and hand 
Litem ovei to the Marksmen and Startcis several 
minutes before the scheduled tune of the race. 
Confusion is avoided if each competitor has a 
list of his events marked on his number card, 
which should be securely fastened to Ins vest. 

b The Judges also have a difficult task, espe- 
cially m the sprint laces. It is no easy matter 
to pick out the first, second, and third when the 


competitois in a lacc finish 111 a "bunch” If 
the judging is done in a casual manner the sports 
meeting will not prove a success, for there will 
be many heartburnings over doubtful decisions. 
If possible, the duly of naming firs l, second, 01 
thiid 1 miner should be allocated to the same 
judge Ihioughout the meeting, 

The ladies and genLJemcn acting as Judges 
should picfciably be unconnected with the 
actual working of the school Managcis of the 
school and friends of members of the staff have 
been found to pci form these duties admirably. 

The importance of the work of the Record 
Keepers must not be overlooked. Then duties 
are manifold They supply the Judges with the 
bundles of tickets which are to be handed to the 
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winners of the various races, They chronicle 
all results alter receiving these tickets from the 
winning competitors, and if ,f house " or “team 1 ' 
points are awarded for the various races they 
compile a schedule of points so that the respec- 



Fig. 4 

The 7 'cam Race 
Ready for (he " iakc-ove* ** 


tive positions of tire compeLing teams arc known 
at any moment. 

Adequate arrangements should be made to 
provide first aid in case of need. Tire attendance 
of the school muse, or an efficient deputy, is a 
vital necessity at a spoils meeting. 

Training 

Although our Junior children arc too young 
for arduous, intensive training , as the athlete 
knows the term, thcie is a real need for instruc- 
tion in the elementary technique of athletics. 

It is much easier to follow collect methods 
from the beginning than to have to remedy bad 
faults and habits later on in the young athlete's 
caicer The children have gained some know- 
ledge of style in their physical training lessons 
Now is the time to put theory into practice. 

They should be encouraged to practise body 
control and breathing exercise, they should 
learn that proper bodily poise and coirect aim 
and leg movements are essential to speed 

The children should be encouraged to practise 
for their events, but they must be warned 
against over-doing their training. This applies, 
perhaps, more to boys than to girls. A boy, if 


left to himself, will often run himself out in 
traversing half a mile in preparation for a 
sprint, Sliaip buisfcs over distances shelter than 
the actual race, with a giadual "ease up/ 1 
afford the best practice. 

If the children aie taught to run with head 
slightly f 01 ward, to inn shaight, not to iclax 
cftoit when leading, and to finish "all out," 
they will lay the foundation of a good style. 

Time-table 

If the list of entries is a large one there is 
urgent need foi a time-table The Sports 
Secretary, when arranging Ins programme, 
should so order his events that the track is clear 
for relay and team races, and since field events 
take place at the same time as tiack events the 
entries must be so lcstncted that a competitor 
is not wanted in two places at once To over- 
come this difficulty the list of events should be 
divided into sections, and competitors should 
be allowed to enter for one or two races only m 
each section (sec note above Regulations) 

Provision should, be made for separate tracks 



Fig. 5 

The Egg and Spoon Race 


in order that events for boys and gids may be 
decided simultaneously. The pieliminaiy heats 
and finals may be run off at intervals of two oi 
three minutes, and under these conditions lL has 
been found possible to complete a school spoi £s 
programme comprising r,Soo entiics in two and 
a half hours. 
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The Sports Field 

Fig. b shows how a field may bo set out fin* 
Sports Day. It will be noticed that thcie are 
fire tracks; an oval track for team and relay 
races, two splint trades, and two for the novelty 
events, The oval tracks may be defined by 
means of small flags The length of this tiack 
will, of course, vary according to the siy.c of the 
field. In the diagram the oval tiack measuies 
roughl}' five laps to the mile The starling place 
and finishing point of the vatlous events should 
be dearly marked. Football flags may be used 
to indicate the novelty tracks, and post caLds 
fixed to wooden pegs make useful markets fin 
handicaps. 

The Whips should be piovidcd with huge 
blackboards and Lhe competitors should be 
instiucted to line up for tlioir races when their 
event numbers arc indicated on the Whips' 
boards. 


A wise SccieLary will cum pile a lisL of appar- 
atus and equipment loquucd and will cheek each 
item hcfoic the commencement of the spcu ts, 

The Team Spirit. 

The mattei of giving paves at school spoits 
meetings is one to be left to the discretion of 
the tcaclicis concerned. Il will be sufficient to 
say here that very successful gatherings have 
been held whcie a M house" or team trophy has 
been competed for. Keenness and enthusiasm 
have been the keynote of the day and the chil- 
dren have learned to win with modesty and to 
lose cheerfully. 

II they aie encouraged not to seek individual 
honours hut to stuvo their utmost for the honoui 
of their "house" they arc learning m then* early 
years that valuable lesson which will stand 
l hem m good stead in kitci life— the zeal mean- 
ing of " Play the game I" 


EMPIRE DAY 


The celebration of Empire Day stands out 
pre-eminently as the most generally obscivcd 
of ah school activities Whether the obsci vance 
takes the form of a pageant or of the more 
common "Match Past," a splendid opportunity 
is offered to inculcate tlie great moral lessons of 
"Each for all" and the meaning of good citizen- 
ship. Tins is the day when the children learn 
the import of "a common tie" and the value of 
unity : justice, peace, and goodwill provide the 
theme for the day rather than the ultra-patriotic 
"Confound their politics! Fmstnite their 
knavish tiicks t" 

The significance of this day is best brought 
home to the children if all are allowed to par- 
ticipate actively in the celebration 

Pageant of Empire 

\ smies of tableaux representing the Mother- 
land and various parts of the Empire provides 
an excellent method of celebrating Empire Day 
in a Junior School. 

Britannia, surrounded by Boy Scouts, Cubs, 
Girl Guides, Brownies, and members of kindred 
oiganizations, forms the centre of the display, 


English, Welsh, Scottish, and Iiish dances by 
boys and girls in national costume follow, and 
then appropi lately garbed i eprcseiitat ives of the 
various Dominions* and Dependencies make 
sepaiatc entries and group themselves lound 
tlie central figme of Biitanma to foim an 
effective final tableau. 

Empire Marketing Boaid posters may be used 
to form a border for the central platform and m 
order to render the various icprescntativcs moie 
easily recognizable they may carry the chief 
products of the part of the woild they repicsent 
I-Ieic the childien may exercise their initiative 
and ingenuity to obtain specimens of the pio~ 
duels uf the Dominions. 

After an address by the Head Teach ci and 
songs by the whole school or the school choir, 
Britannia holds "The Flag" aloft and all the 
pupils take parL in the "Mai eh Fast” and 
"Salute." 

The function terminates with "God Save the 
King," 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMME 
Opening Hymn 

"O God, our help in ages past." 
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Suggested Lay-out of Sports Field 
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Suggested PJaygro?md Positions for Umpire Day 
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THE PRACTICAL 

Pageant of Empire 
SoHg; "Land of our Birth" [Boys and Girls). 
Address ' The meaning of Empire Day. 

Song: "It comes from the misty ages" (Girls). 
Song: "Glad hearts advent uring" (Boys) 
March Past and Salute of tiie Flag, 
GOD SAVE THE KING 

A Flag Party 

Another, though more formal, method of 
celebration is to arrange a Flag Party and 
a Guard of Honour, comprising Scouts and 
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The Welsh Dance 


Cubs, Guides and Brownies, as the central 
group. 

The boys ancl girls aic ranged in classes on 
two sides of the square, which is vacated by the 
Flag Party and Guard of Honour while the 
school chon renders songs, Room may be kept 
for parents on either side of the playground. 

A General Salute precedes national songs 
rendered by a picked choir or by the whole 
school Then follows an address on some 
topical subject such as "Play the Game" or 
"The meaning of Empire Day," 

A Grand March Past concludes the display. 


JUNIOR TEACHER 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMME 

1. Assembly. 

2. Entry of Flag Paity and Guard of Honour. 

3. General Salute, 

4, Flag Party and Guard of Honour ictire 

5. School clioii occupy centre of playground, 

6, Hymn: "O God, our help in ages past." 

7, Address. 

8, Song, "0 England, my Countiy " 
g. Song. "There's a Land" or "Recessional" 

(Kipling). 

10, Flag Party and Guard advance to centre, 
n, Cheeis. 

12, God Save the King , and Giand March Past. 
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The Sah.de 


Example of Address by Head 
Teacher 

"I want to say just a few words about the 
real meaning of Empire Day, As you know, we 
have kinsmen, relations, in all pai Is of the woikl 
and on this day all British peoples join together 
to celebrate their unity Scveial ycais ago wise 
men thought it would be a good idea to set apart 
a day when we could specially think of our 
brothers and sisteis 111 other lands, when we 
could specially remember the common tie which 
holds us together. Finally the 24th May was 
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chosen as Empire Day This day, the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Queen Victoria, was 
chosen because it was during her reign that the 
Biitish Empire grew so important 
“ Listen to these words spoken some years ago 
by King Gcoige, specially for school children, 
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The Flag Party 


and recorded at Buckingham Palace by His 
Masters Voice Gramophone Company — 

Each of om people has lus own life to live, Each of 
our people lias lus own work to do Yet all are mom- 
beis of one family, sharing their soirows and joys* Yon 
have learned how the Empire was built up by brave 
and wise men and women m the past It is only by 
courage, wisdom, and unselfishness that it will endure, 
It is a great inheritance Your fathers and forefathers 
made it. Its futiuo welfare and good name are in your 
hands 

" In a moment we are going to sing about our 
country — 'What heroes thou hast bred, O 

EXHIBITION 

Absence of occupation is not vest, 

A mind quite vacant is a muid distressed 

COWPER. 

An annual exhibition of models and collec- 
tions of various kinds mafic by the children in 
their spare time is one of the most interesting 
of school activities and proves a valuable aid in 
bringing home and school closer together. It 
may be field on Parents' Day or an afternoon 
may be wholly devoted to it. An exhibition of 
children's hobbies requires but little organiza- 
tion on the part of the teacher . After months of 


England, my Country/ We cannot all be 
heroes, but we can all stiive to be brave ancl 
honourable and kind, thinking of others before 
om selves, We can always try to play the game. 

If we cheer fully slionldei our responsibilities, 
if we are prepared to do for our country what 
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The March Past 


we would do for our fathers and mothers, if we 
try to do at least one good action every day as 
these Scouts and Cubs, Guides and Brownies 
are taught to do, then we shall become citizens 
worthy of this great Commonwealth of fiee 
nations. 

“As you march by and salute the Flag I want 
you to remember that you are all members of 
one big family' I want you to resolve that you 
will do your duty with all youi heart and soul 
and strength/' 

OF HOBBIES 

careful prcpaiation the models are brought to 
school by the children on the appointed day and 
airanged on tables in the school hall. A separate 
table is allotted to each class and the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits is a simple matter 
Adjudication for puzes for the best pieces ol 
woik is a difficult and delicate task. 

Competition for "house 1 ' or "team" maiks 
piomotes a healthier spirit than the award of 
individual prizes and, if possible, the judge oi 
judges should not be connected with the school, 
ft will be found necessary to classify the 
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exhibits. The following classification has proved 
satisfactoiy — 

i. Ingenious models and those costing very 
little for material 

2 Exhibits reflecting school work but con- 
structed at home, eg. book-binding, raffia 
woik, doll’s clothes, garments. 


judges is anxiously awaited, and the announce- 
ment of the name of the winning "house" 
causes great excitement, particularly among the 
members of that " house ° , the other children 
arc spurred on to grcatci cffoils in the future. 

The school which holds a Hobbies Exhibition 
will hold others , the enthusiasm of the children 
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Exhibition of Hobbies 
2 * 


3 Purely mechanical models, eg, Meccano, 

4, Collections of stamps, orange wrappers, 
match-box covers, pressed leaves, etc. 

5. Fretwork and other exhibits. 

Each model or collection should bear the name 
and age of tlic competitor, the section under 
which the exhibit is entered, and the "house” 
to which the competitor belongs. 

The totalling of the marks awarded by the 


is aiouscd the "mind quite vacant ,f is awak- 
ened and, above all, the tcaclieis lcain a gieat 
deal more about their childien and their aims 
and activities than oidinaiy school contact 
alone can give, The teacher will inoic fully 
lealizc the value of self-development and the 
children will learn to — 

Shun icUeness ‘ it is the 1 11st that alt aches itself to 
the most bnlliant metal — Voltaire. 
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A GRAMOPHONE RECORD LIBRARY 


The value of the gramophone m schools is 
acknowledged by all teachers who desire to 
encourage musical appi caution, for even in the 
school which is fortunate enough to have pi o- 
ficienl pianists and singers among the members 
of the staff, the gramophone provides a valuable 
adjunct when an appreciation of instrumental 
music is the main idea of the lesson. 

The chief difficulty is to procure a supply 
of records adequate for using the gramophone 
to the best advantage. It is impossible for 
the individual school to possess sufficient 
records to cover a wide range and those loaned 
by the children are generally unsuitable in 
character. 

An attempt to solve this problem has recenlly 
been made by the Shoreditch Schools Musical 
Association, and a brief outline of the methods 
adopted by this pioneer association to form a 
circulating library of gramophone records may 
prove helpful in other districts, 

The nucleus of the library was purchased with 
the surplus money from The proceeds of a district 
concert. 

Ail schools in the district were invited to 
participate in the movement and heads of 
departments were requested to compile lists of 
records which they could recommend. 

A small selection committee was appointed 
to make the final compilation. 

Method of Selection 

Individual needs differ widely but the fallow- 
ing were the bioad principles underlying the 
selection — 

I. The main aim of the libiary to be — 

1. To train intelligent listeneis. 

2. To provide a definite, though simple, 


teaching of technique and the respective values 
of the instruments of the orchestra. 

3. To encourage an appreciation of really 
goad music, the work of acknowledged masteis. 

IL Recreational periods not to be over- 
looked; records of lighter music may have tiieii 
place. 

III. Recoids for folk dancing and marching 
to be included, Teachers die fully appreciative 
of the definite place taken by Folk Dances in 
the school curriculum. 

The First Selection. To enable all those who 
wished to participate Lo get a fair selection a 
large number of recoids was ordeicd under two 
headings — 

Instrumental 
Orchestra 
Solo Instruments. 

String Quaitets. 

Military Bands, 

Folk Dances. 

The Librarian 

The Committee appointed a Librarian, whose 
duty is to compile a hst of tecords and to 
keep an Indexed Catalogue. Copies of these 
are cyclostyled and supplied to the interested 
schools, 

This circulating library of records is now in 
full working order, Each school forwards a 
monthly requisition to the Librarian and the 
varying needs of the schools are met as far as 
possible. Stout carneis (9d, each) arc provided, 
each holding five records. 

The surplus funds of the district concerts Avill 
be devoted to extending the range of 1 e-cords 
and to replacing or duplicating those most in 
demand. 


V ocal 
Song. 

Vocal Choi uses. 
Operas. 


OPEN DAYS 


The Happy Junior School 

During the last thirty years wondeiful studes 
have been made in the psychology of the child 
mind. It is a fact lecogmzed by eminent 


educationists that children should and must be 
happy, and that a successful school is without 
exception a happy school. All those who control 
and have the important making of childien’s 
destinies should have within themselves the 
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spirit of joy Our wonderful schemes of lcorgan- 
ization and instruction are bound to fail if 
we ignore the all-impoi tant factor of joy and 
happiness. 

Self-control and self-restraint are and always 
will be necessary, but our pupils should be given 
periods in which to abandon themselves to song, 
movement, and light-hearted ness, Tire teachois 
and pupils should share a common joy and a 
common happiness. 

The school curriculum should include Open 
Days, Sports Days, School Concerts, Hand- 
work and Needlework Exhibitions, Drill Dis- 
plays and Competitions, Flower Shows, Bulb 
Shows, Swimming Galas, and, although not 
sanctioned at present, the School Journey and 
"One Day" Educational visits, 

The O-pen Days are rapidly becoming an 
indispensable part of the school organization. 
With the rapid progress of education there has 
come about a better understanding between the 
parent and the school teacher, Modem ideas 
have resulted in increased facilities for intei- 
course between the home and the school The 
majority of paients nowadays regard the teacher 
more as a friend than as an enemy. The child's 
education depends to a great extent upon this 
relationship, and it is the duty of the Head 
Teacher to make this intercourse possible. 

Open Days arc very often adveisely criticized, 
Those who are not favourably disposed toward 
them think that they foster a love of display 
and accuse them of intei feiing with the normal 
working of school. But the advantages gained 
outweigh these criticisms. 

Invitation to Parents 

It has been found a good plan to open the 
school to parents and friends on two afternoons 
rather than for one whole day, The working- 
class Mother is never free for a whole morning 
In a very large school it lias been found practic- 
able to allow the lower classes to mvite their 
paients on one aftemoon—say Tuesday — and 
the upper half of the school to invite theirs the fol- 
lowing day — Wednesday afternoon, The Head 
Mistress of a particular school also sends invit- 
ations to the Head Teachers of neighbouring 
schools, especially to those concerned in the 


Rcoig animation Group. An invitation is also 
sent to the Head Teacher of the Ccutinl school 
to which the Juniors piocecd, and also to the 
Head Teacher of the local Secondary School, 
School Manage* s and friends arc also invited 
Each child wntcs the invitation on a sheet of 
paper and takes it home for the parents, and 
fatheis arc specially welcomed. 

Handwork Exhibition 

The preparation for tins type of Open Day 
does not interfere with the oichnaiy school woik. 
The work to be exhibited is collected gradually 
over a period of nine to twelve or fifteen months, 
As each specimen is finished it is graded and 
labelled with the name and age of the scholar, 
and stored in readiness for the Exhibition. 

Arrangement oj the Central Hall 

An Exhibition of this kind mentioned above 
should only be attempted when there is a laigc 
hall in the school. Tables on which are examples 
of handwork, including baskets, weaving, rug- 
making, simple hook-binding, needlework, em- 
broidery, and other crafts, are arranged round 
the hall. This gives an impression of the work 
of the school as a whole. 

Chairs can be arranged two or three deep 
close to the walls to enable the parents to sit 
down and chat for a few minutes — generally 
about "the work of my Rosie" and "have you 
seen my Florae's needlework ? " 

In a very large hall it is sometimes possible to 
have a dozen children engaged on different 
branches of handwoik. Suitable handwork tables 
can have four children working at basketry, 
four at raffia weaving, and four at stool caning, 
or the seating of stools with sea grass. 

This evidence of self-display can easily he 
led into safe channels by the wise leaclici, 

Meanwhile thcie is an intermittent stream of 
parents, some of whom wei e taught in the same 
school as their childien whose work they are 
now viewing. 

Exhibitions in the Classroom 

In some schools where the hall docs not 
permit of a display, the Open Day is organized in 
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the classi ooms and this is at once the class 
teacher's province. A proceeding such as this 
penults of inquiries concerning the pi ogress of 
individual childicn. The parent is very person- 
ally interested here, and the variety of treat- 
ment and airangement of the classroom is veiy 
interesting to the paient who has two 01 tlnec 
childicn in diffejent classes of llic school. Out- 
side tlic classroom door should be piintccl the 
name of the teacher ancl designation of the 
class, and then the paient has no difficulty m 
locating the whereabouts of any particular 
child. 

A shoi l address given by the Plead Teacher, 
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preferably at the end of the afternoon, makes 
a feeling of pleasant co-operation between 
school and home. 

A Suggested Experiment in 
Co-operation 

An invitation can be sent to the parent to 
attend — 

1. Once a fortnight, 5.30-6.30 p.m. for Com- 
munity Singing. 

2. Twice a year foi a shoit address from the 
Head Teacher when children attending the 
Junior School proceed to the Senior School 


THE “ DAILY EVENT ” NOTICE BOARD 


In a Junior School accommodating pupils 
from 7 years to 11 +, much time and labour 
would be involved in order to produce a class 
or school magazine. Even if the magazine is 
written and illustrated by hand it has its limita- 
tions, as in the case of Juniors valuable time 
would be spent in collecting and arranging the 
efforts of scliolais. 

But even in a Junior School there is a need 
for a periodical devoted to class, school, local 
and gcneial news, both English and foreign 
It is possible to have a "daily event" notice 
board m the Hall, where even the youngest 
scholars can have a good view of it. The Times 


newspaper will piesent to any school that cares 
to apply for it a green baize notice boaid. This 
board can be divided into columns devoted to 
M Yesterday’s News *' An editor for each section 
can be appointed to collect and select suitable 
contributions foi the board. Pupils of ro and 
11 years of age, generally in the top class,, will 
be chosen as editois. 

In one school the Head Teachei always sup- 
plies the picture page from The Times, and the 
weekly picture page from The Times Educational 
Supplement. The pupils, too, are very keen, 
and are always on the look out for suitable 
pictures. 


NOTICE BOARD 


Pictures 

English and Foi eign 

News Cuttings 

Class and School 
Notices 

Weather Reports 

To-day's Anniversary, etc., etc. 






THE WHOLE DAY EXCURSION 


A journey taken during school hours should 
be of real educational value, and "open air" 
education has proved itself to be necessary m 
the organization of school life The study of 
history, geography, science, and Nature study 
can be pi emoted by it 


A favouiite whole day excursion foi many 
schools m the London area is a visit to ICew 
Gardens, particularly in the spring. 

A suitable number of pupils is forty and two 
mistresses or masters in chaige. The method of 
approach could he District Railway, motor-bus, 
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or matoi-biw and lailoi pait by Liam The 
main gale is on Kew Giccn, but them are live 
other gates. The Cumberland and Victona 
Gates on thr eastern side afford the neaiest 
entucs fiom Kew Guldens station on the Distiict 
and Noith London Railways. 

Preparation Be] ore the Journey 

A pieliminaiy bilk about the place to be 
visited is necessmy. Natmc study, plant* and 
tiee life will be emphasized in this case, A plan 
of the gardens should be made on the black- 
boaid and copied by the jmpils, The gardens 
cover an aiea of 28M acics, the greater part being 
occupied by collections of ticcs and doweling 
slu ubs. The 1101 th-east pait is the site of the 
oiiginal Botanic Gardens, and it is devoted to 
the collection of heibnccous plantb and to the 
glass houses. 

The extieme soulh-wesL coinei of the gaidcns 
is known as Queen's Cottage Grounds and is 
kept as far as possible in the condition of a 
natural wood A shoi t lesson should be given 
on hist ode evidence, Die origin of Die gardens, 
Kew house, flic Sundial, Museums, the Lake, 
Queen's Cottage, and gi 011 nils. 

Organization oj the Visit 

The visit should be so oi^nmzed that it makes 
for mental thoioughness, idealism, and bodily 
health, Tlieic should be a spji it of freedom and 
naturalness about the whole proceedings, and 
the children should enjoy it lime should be 
an hour or two's rest when the pupils can have 

SCHOOL JOURNEYS IN 

As the new Junior School pi ogi esses, and 
pupils of 10 and ir yeais of age gain in respon- 
sibility, the question of School Journeys and 
"on o day" educational visits will have to be 
considered senously as pait of the cuniculum. 
With the immense giowth of the Biownie and 
Gill Guide and 13 oy Scout movements, pupils of 
10 and 11 yeais of age possessing average intelli- 
gence may safely be taken on these journeys. 

With the reoiganization of schools theic is a 
danger that cerLain activities winch were vciy 


their lunch and get a vision of the natural 
woild as levealcd by wind, sky, giccn slope, 
and glassy mound as an educationist has said — 

One of the dangers of tlio classroom, especially when 
classes arc large and the accommodation not all that 
can 00 desired, is that interest may never be brought to 
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lipencss and idealism may never be born, A touch of 
ti\e wind upon Lhc heath; a glimpse, fiom a camp set 
oil a gicen hillside, of golden sunrises and pm pie 
sunsets glonously dawning and fading among the lulls 
fiom which cumctli am physical and spini.mil help; 
n vision of the men and women of old days stiivdfig to 
build up a world of oidei and beauty fiom the chaos of 
human things those events create, as nothing else can 
create, both interest nnd idealism, snul give the class- 

mom woilc a unity and a uialitv that, at any late to the 
iminatmc mind, is impossible to seunc ui any ofchei 
way 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

populai in the pi c-Hadow Schools may be denied 
to pupils in the uppei classes of the Jumoi 
School. It would not be advisable to include 
mentally letaided cliiidicn in the scheme of 
School Journeys when they aie nuclei n yeais 
ol age In Lhc Suggestions Joy the Physical 
Welfare of Pupils in School journeys, published 
by the London County Council, Rule 2 states the 
following — 

'those pupils should he selected who aic most cal- 
culated to benefit by the journey lAn instance, they 
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should not, as a rule, be under eleven years of age. 
They should, as neaily ns possible, be equal in age, 
attainments, and physical strength 

Before the schools were leoiganizcd, boys 
and girls who at the age of 10 and n had i cached 
the Upper Standards, V, VI, and VII (and a 
considerable percentage in an aveiagc school 
always do) were included in the school journey 
organized in their particular school. Now these 
journeys, as well as the "one day" educational 
visits, created a most healthy atmosphere 
throughout the school, and even the youngest 
scholars weie thrilled into lapt attention at the 
prepaiations which were necessary. A pleasur- 
able anticipation of the day when they could 
take part in a visit created a great happiness in 
their young liearLs Is this to be denied them? 
Are they to hear nothing of School Journeys — 
historical, geogiaphical and Nature study visits ? 
When they are transferred to the Senior or 
Central School they may have to wait another 
two or three years before they can be included 
in the lucky "thirty or forty." The training 
which is so necessary an accompaniment of 
these visits will suffer \\\ consequence. Evid- 
ently lack of provision for School Journeys and 
educational visits for the Junior School is a 
drawback in reorganization. 

It is understood by many who are interested 
in the movement that the matter is being 
seriously considered by the Board of Education, 
and regulations which are now in force may be 
removed as the new organization develops, 
Children in a reorganized school are frequently 
taken oil educational visits out of school hours 
by their keen teachcis, and as far back as twenty 
years ago, it is a known fact that keen young 
teachers, a year or two out of College, have 
taken a dozen or two small boys and girls to the 
Zoological Gardens, Museums, and Towcl of 
Loudon. Tuacheis with enthusiasm for the 
"open air" teaching can quickly surmount their 
difficulties. 

Girls and boys in the Junioi School have now 
to undertake the responsibility which was given 
to children of 13 and 14 years of age. They 
have to act us prefects, class captains, and team 
leaders, and it is truly astonishing how wonder- 
fully well they accomplish these duties School 
journeys are essential for these young people. 


The School Journey Movement 

(See School Journeys published by the London 
County Council, puce GcL This pamphlet may 
be pm chased fiom 1 \ S. King & Son, Ltd., 
14 Gieat Smith SLicet, Westimnslei, S.W. 1 ) 
The following facts may be interesting to 
keen enthusiasts of Hie School Journey Move- 
ment who aie desirous of getting them extended 
to the Junior School — 

r. The School Journey proper was evolved 
in 1896- In that ycai Mr. G. G. Lewis, an 
assistant master at Bcllcndcn Road School, took 
a party of pupils to Malvern foi a week duiing 
the Summer Holidays, equipped with an educa- 
tional programme and with a guide book pie- 
paicd for the occasion. 

2. In the same yoai a Liverpool Lcachci, Mr. 
H. Edwards, organized a foitnight's trip to the 
Isle of Man. Otliei teachcis followed. 

3. In 1905 School Journeys received official 
sanction, but this approval, however, related 
only to those journeys which could be completed 
duiing the course of a single day. 

4. In 1906 the- fust extended exclusion to 
receive official sanction was that undci taken 
by St. BaiLholomcw the Gieat School, when a 
party of pupils was taken to Shalford, near 
Guildfoid. 

5. In 1908 School Journeys were provided for 
in the Boaid of Education Code and lecog- 
mzed as attendances at School. In 1908 there 
were five School Journeys: in 1929 there were 
480. 

6. In 1911 the School Journey Association 
was formed and its work furnishes a fine lllus- 
i ration of enthusiasm and comzadcship. Its 
objects may be summarized as follows — 

(a) To advocate the School Journey as a 
desirable factor m the education of the child. 

(b) To piomole the collection and inter- 
change of information lclating Lo thc^oigan- 
lzation of School Journeys. 

(c) To biing to the notice of the Board of 
Education and Local Education Authorities, 
suggestions designed to facilitate the promotion 
of these journeys in school time. 

(rf) To obtain special concessions from railway 
companies, catereis, and those in chaige of 
places of educational interest, 
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(( s ) To assist in the formation of local associ- 
ations in the piovinccs and to affiliate such 
associations. 

A School Journey Planned on the 
Hostel System 

The success of a School Journey is largely 
determined by elficient preparation and plan- 
ning befoichand Added to this, ll is most 
nccessaiy to prepaie for contingencies and keep 
Robert Louis Stevenson's favouriLe virtues 
ever before one — -Kindness and Cheerfulness, 

Advantage of Hostel Accommodation* The 
character of the housing accommodation de- 
pends on the state oi finance. The Hostel is to 
be prefeued because all the pupils can be housed 
under one roof and in the case of Junior pupils 
efficient supervision is absolutely essential. 
With Senior pupils it is sometimes possible to 
manage with a camp or cottage homes. 

The Financing of School Journeys, This is 
very often an acute problem especially in the 
case of very poor schools (sec Cost of School 
Journeys in London Elementary Schools in the 
L.C.C. publication School Journeys), 

In 1908 the cost of five school journeys was 

£150. 

In 1929 the cost of 480 school journeys was 

£45.720 

It will be seen the cost to the mtepayers in 
1908 was almost negligible : in 1929 a contribu- 
tion of £"14,000 was made by the Council and 
cost have since inci cased still furthei. 

Nearly every Primary School needs assistance 
iu different ways. In many schools small sub- 
sci iptions are taken weekly throughout the year, 
and in others jumble sales, school concerts, 
and sales of work aic organized. 

Practical Suggestions 

Whatever the type of housing selected it is 
necessary to sluve for the following piactical 
suggestions — 

J. Sleeping Arrangements. Single beds are 
advisable Rooms or dormi tones should not be 
overcrowded and they should be well ventilated 

2. Recreation Room. A room for the purpose 
of recreation is absolutely essential, especially 


on wet days, It can serve the purpose of a class- 
room as well and should, if possible, contain a 
piano 

3. Sanitary Arrangements. These should be 
veiy satisfactory and proper facilities for bath- 
ing the children are necessary, 

4 * Catering Arrangements The food supplied 
must be plain and there should be plenty of it. 
If sandwiches have been provided when the 
children have taken a whole day journey, they 
must be provided with a hot meal on their 
let urn, 

A Specimen School Journey Suitable 
for Pupils in the New Junior 

School 

Age of pupils 9 to 10 yeais, 20 pupils, 

10 to 11 yeais 20 pupils 

I11 the regulations and instructions for School 
Journeys the following rule is stated — 

A time-table of the journey and a. syllabus of work 
must be sent to and approved by the District Inspector 
A cupy should be Iun»vardcd to llic Education Officer 
aft ci approval 

Kind of Preparation Necessary in the Junior 
School 

It must be emphatically stressed that the 
whole preparation for a Junior School Journey 
must in no way be overdone, It would be well 
to remind our enthusiasts as to the function of 
the Junior School The three R's and funda- 
mentals must not be neglected in any way when 
preparation — an absolute necessity for the 
School Journey — is being carried out. The 
children must play an active partin the prepara- 
tion of the guide-book, which must be as educa- 
tional and as simple as possible. A showy and 
overcrowded guide-book will do more harm tl lan 
good in a Junior School. 

Points to be Remembered when Planning 
Expeditions 

In the Suggestions for the Physical Welfare 
of Pupils — School Journeys, the following im- 
portant lules ate slated — 

Hide 4. Long or tirmg excursions should not be 
undertaken on successive days ; a day's rest should be 
given ciftey a long expedition 
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Rule 5 Dun Jig an expedition the form of exertion 
most natural to boys , t e short tramps, should be follozued 
by longish rests, and the rests must be complete, with 
relaxation, and not filled in with brain work as is often 
Ihe case 

These mlcs must be strictly kept in the case 
of Junior pupils, as they need plenty of lest, 
A sticnuous day should he followed by a very 
slack one, and tiring games and aimless running 
about shoald be avoided. 


angleis, the livci Aum is joined by tlic liver 
Rot her A few miles ahead of Pulboiough we 
shall sec the South Downs Soon \vc sec Ambci- 
Icy Cas Lie on the left — it lias been licic since 
Nminan times. Next we steam under a short 
tunnel and come out on the edge of Aumdel 
Paik. Look out foi the Castle 

At l r oul Junction 01 Aiundel wc change 
tuuns, and a short journey of a few miles brings 
us to oil! destination — Littleluimpton, 


The Railway Journey 

\Vc leave Victoiia Station, a terminus of 
the Southern Region of British Railways, 



Fig, 15 

Searching for Pond Life 


and very soon cioss the Thames to Clapliam 
Junction, one of the busiest railway junctions 
in London. Wc piocecd through Mitcham, with 
its beds of lavender, to Hackbridge, with its 
dogs 1 home and quarantine station, and then to 
Sutton. When passing though Epsom look out 
for the lace course. Soon after passing Chcarn 
we come to Ashtead Woods Between Leather- 
head and Dorking the nvei Mole burrows undci 
the Downs — hence its name, We also burrow 
here, emerging into a lichly timbered district 
with Jumper Hill on our left, succeeded by the 
outlines of the North Downs of Surrey. From 
Holm wood wo may see Leith Hill on the right , 
the highest point in Surrey (nearly 1,000 ft). 
Near Pulborotigh, which is much frequented by 


Litllehampton 

Ages ago our country was joined Lo the con- 
tinent of liiuopc, so that people could walk 
acioss this part of Hie gical iunopean Plain. 
It was Lhe lowest part of the plain, and in tunc 
rL sank below the level of the ocean, and water 
flowed over its sui face But this was bcfoic the 
days of hisloiy — 111 prelnsLoiic limes. 

The earliest mention wc can find of Little- 
liampton is in Saxon times, when a village called 
"Anton” stood on the coast. “Anton" meant 
"water,” and it has now become “Hampton,” 
It is Littleluimpton because it has always been 
a small place with few inhabitants. This Saxon 
village stood wheic the old town now is and 
behind it, so tiiat the spot is now a long way back 
from the water's edge, How can we account foi 
its not being on the coast at the picscnt time? 
The new town, the common, and the sands used 
not to be here at all. 

Two forces have been at work on this part of 
the coast to change its shape. The river Arun 
has been carrying down mud and chalk from the 
lulls and depositing them at its mouth, and the 
bed of the channel has been washed up by the 
water to add to the land. These changes have 
been going on during the hundreds of ycais since 
the Noiinruis came. 

Eveiy day changes aie taking place still; foi 
example, parts of the coast which arc soft aie 
being washed away, while othci parLs are being 
built up If wc like to go farther back still into 
dim and distant ages, geologists tell us tiiat the 
chalk lulls of the Downs once formed the bed 
of the ocean. This they know because chalk is 
the remains of shell fish, and it must have come 
from the sea. 
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The Seashore 

1. Shells . Scaich for and keep a specimen of 
each kind of shell Anangc them in two classes. 

(rt) Univalves (one shell), 

(6) Bivalves (two shells), 

The most common shells aic — 

Limpets — found adhering loosely to rocks. 

Whelks — very plentiful. 

CoAvnes — used as a medium of exchange in 
some countiies 

Periwinkles — may be yellow. 

Tops — so called from their form. 

Cockles — lie buried under the sand. 

Razor shells — lazor spends its whole life in 
burrows 

Mussels — adhcie io rocks. 

Scallops — very common. 

2 . Eggs, Look out for — 

Eggs of whelk — like a dingy bony comb. 

Sea grapes — eggs of cuttle fish. 

Eggs of dogfish — notice long curling append- 
ages. 

Mermaid's pm sc — skate's eggs. 

3 Seaweed . Secuie specimens for mounting 
of — 

Bladdei wrack — (Why so calied?). 

Knotted wrack — used for packing shell fish. 

Oar wrack. 

Note, Among the many other things to be seen 
are : the fxve-fingciecl sIul fish \ the sea urchin, 
sometimes called "the sea hedgehog" ; ciabs — 
the unedible green crab, the pugnacious edible 
crab, and the hermit crab ; the lug Avonn; jelly 
fish, shrimps , sand hoppcis , and sea anemones. 

Fig. 16 shows examples of the treasures of 
the beach 

Arundel 

Arundel was originally the property of Earl 
Godwin and Haiold. It was bequeathed by 
William the Conqueror to Roger de Montgomciy, 
who led the Breton troops at the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066. In 1274 it passed to the 
Norman family of Fitzalan, whose repicscnta- 
tives held possession for over three centuries, 
when their heiress conveyed it by marriage to 
the Howards, whose present head, the Duke of 
Norfolk, is Earl Marshal, Premiei Duke, Premier 
Eail, and Premiei Baron of England. 


The castle occupies what was once an almost 
impregnable site on the summit of a piccipitous 
cliff. It has stood ttuce great sieges, during 
the last of which it was laid in ruins by a 
Parliamentary Foice. This was 111 1644, during 
the Civil War. It has, however, been carefully 
restored, with the result that to-day the castle 
is moie glorious than ever, and is only exceeded 
m grandeur by the Royal residence at Windsor. 

In the Domesday Book we can lead of 
"Harundell Castdluin.” Only a part of the 
ancient for Less now remains, the most striking 
of which is the Saxon keep, a large lound tower 
on an artificial mound. Its walls aie 17 ft. 
thick at the base, and broken parts which you 
see at the top are tlie tiaces of the Civil War 

The paik is open to the public except during 
one day in the year On this day it is closed, 
lest what is now a privilege should become a legal 
right. 

The River Anm 

The Anm is the longest of the nvcis of 
Sussex. Rising in St. Leonard's Foiest, in the 
neighbourhood of Hoi sham, it receives ncai 
Pulborough the waters of the Western Rother, 
the most beautiful river of Sussex. It afterwards 
passes Burpham and Arundel and flows into the 
sea at Littlehampton. The Aran is navigable 
for ships as fai as Arundel, and for baigcs for a 
much greater distance. 

In bygone days the estuary of the Aiun was 
far widci than it now appears, Whcie aic now 
hundreds of acres of green fields theie used to 
be alternately a wide expanse of water and of 
mud flats, while the tide fioAVccl inward as far 
as Angmeung Church. The ships that now 
come aie mostly laden with coal from the north- 
ern ports of oar own country Near AiundcJ, 
as the liver bends, different views of Aiun del 
Castle may be obtained. 

Burpham, om destination, is a few miles 
north-east of Arundel. Here we get a splendid 
view of the hills and valleys of the South Downs 
Notice of what the lulls are made, and see what 
treasures you can find. 

On the homeward journey notice where the 
sun is, and get a good look at the harbour of 
Littlehamptom 
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PUPPET MAKING 


T HE making of puppets is a skill readily 
acquired, and the tcachei who has had no 
experience with then construction need 
not hesitate to embailc on this most valuable 
craft, with its gieat potentialities, with cliildion 
of any age. 

The Puppet 

A puppet consists primanly of a head opera- 
ted by one or more fingers of the hand, the fingei 
being nisei fcerl in the hollow neck. The head is 
prefeiably made completely hollow, and of 
suitable dm able and light material, such as 
papier mache. To the neck is fastened an 
undergarment of soft material, somewhat similai 
in shape to a nightdress. This covers the wrist 
and fore-aim of the opeiator, winch would 
otherwise be visible to the audience. To the 
sleeves of this undergarment are attached the 
puppet's hands, and these, by means of small 
cardboard tubes fixed inside the sleeves at the 
wrists, aie moved by means of the operator's 
thumb and finger. 

Manipulation 

The usual method of operation is to manipulate 
the head with the foiefinger, ancl the two aims 
With the thumb and second finger respectively. 
The lemaming third and fourth fingers aie 


folded over the palm so as not to make a bulge 
m the dress. A method sometimes preferred, m 
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Manipulating the Puppet 


that it gives gi eater freedom of movement, 
is to use the first and second fingers for the 
head, the remaining two fingers in one sleeve, 
and the thumb in the other. It is possible for 
each pupil to operate two puppets at the same 
tune. 


MAKING THE HEADS 


An excellent method, suitable for Pnmary 
School pupils, including the youngest, is to 
use Alabastinc and bandage. Alabastine can be 
bought by the pound, ancl is a white powder to 
be mixed with water, immediately befoie use, 
into a paste One- inch bandage is satisfactory, 
and additional requirements aie Plasticine and 
tissue paper, It is prefeiable to have modelling 
stands, consisting of a baseboard with a piece 
of dowel rod fixed vertically to it. If these 
cannot be obtained — and they ai e easily made — 


a six-inch nail driven though the baseboard 
may be used. 

Modelling the Plasticine 

A half-pound lump of Plasticine is large 
enough foi the first heads, especially fot the 
youngest children, ancl later on, one pound is 
satisfactoiy foi all gcncial pmposes. Shape 
this lump like an egg, roll some Plasticine 
to serve as a neck, and set flic Unn end of the 
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egg fumly on the neck at an angle, pressing 
the whole firmly on to the stand. The neck 
must be slightly laiger than the opeiating 
huger. The mass of Plasticine is now shaped 



into a head, and pieces aie added to build up 
the nose, eyebrows, chin and cheekbones 
as necessary . Eye-sockets are pressed in abouL 
half-way between skull and chin, and half- 
round pieces of Plasticine placed in them to 
be made into eyeballs, The nose extends horn 
eye-level to approximately a quai ter- way up 
the length fiom chin to skull, and the eais are 
preferably shaped separately and fixed on. 
Bold exaggeration of featuies is essential, as 
with caricatures, and a collection of these will 
be found helpful. 

Building up the Head 

Smear the completed plasticine head with 
vaseline, and covei it completely by ovei kipping 
torn pieces of wet tissue paper. These may be 
laiily large over the skull and other smooth 
sui faces, but need to be smaller where they are 
piessecl caiefully into and around the features. 
Next, a layer of Alabastme and bandage is 
similarly applied, the bandage, previously 
cut into suitable lengths, being dipped into and 
well mixed with a plaster paste containing 


one- tlmd watei. When this is quite diy, repeat 
with a second layei The Plasticine should now 
be 1 amoved, a process simp I died by cutting the 
head in halves over the scalp and down behind 



the cais, 01 by cutting a slice olt the back of 
the scalp Rejoin the pieces with glue and a few 
stups of bandage and plaster, and cover the 
head with a tlmd and final layei. The head 
is moie easily manipulated if a cardboard tube, 
which can be made from rolled paper and 
paste, is glued into the neck, with a projection 
to lit llic opcralm's linger, 

Completing the Head 

Powclei 01 poster colouis aie quite suitable 
for painting the head. Paint boldly and exaggei- 
ate — avoid lealism. Hair may be glued on, and 
may consist of wool, flannel, fur, raffia 01 othci 
oddments, according to chaiacter. 

Alternative Method for Older Pupils 

Older Primary pupils may make larger heads, 
using a pound of Plasticine for the basic shape, 
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and these heads, if they luv Lo be sufficiently 
light and dm able, me best made fiom paper. 
This method usually produces a betlci finish 
than the pi evimis one. Having a2>plied the 



initial layer of tissue paper over the vaseline, 
stick on small pieces of tom-up newspaper 
with brush and paste, so that they overlap, 
eaiefully shaping the pieces mound the fealmcs 
with the biush. Larger pieces may be used lor 
the back of head and neck. When the complete 
Jayei is diy, icpeat with about six layers in all, 
finally cutting open, as before, to lemove the 
Pla.sticine and te joining with papet and paste* 


Hands 

These aie eflecLively and simply nude (vom 
flesh-colouied felt. Cut a double thickness of 



Making the Hands 

felt to shape, and sew around the edges. The 
siste of the hands is best cxaggeiated out of 
piopoilion to the size of the head. The wust 
opening should Jit the opeiator’s finger, oj, 
better still, a cardboaid tube should be glued 
m to fit it, Sew the hands to the sleeves of the 
under gai men t. 


DRESSING THE PUPPETS 


Here we must aim at broad effects, but 
there is much scope for individual work and 
aitislic design. 

The Undergarment 

Thu, is made of soft material such as cation, 
cheese cloth, or odd pieces of material such as 
that foimeily used loi blackout pin poses 
Shaped similarly la a nightgown, about nine 
mclies long and foui inches wide, it should be 
long enough to conceal the arm of the operator 
and full enough to allow hce movement loi his 
fmgcis Its size and shape should allow the 
pupil to move the puppet’s arms and head ficcly , 
this can be ensured by laying his extended hand 

20 — .(R -j666l 


on a sheet of paper when designing the pattern. 
Sew a small ring to the back of the bottom hem, 
by which to hang up the puppet when it is not 
in use. 

Costuming 

The under ganneiU alone can be used, with 
a few coloured felt or other tmnmings, as the 
complete costume Otherwise the outer gar incuts 
aie fitted ovci it Simple costumes are the most 
effective, and mtiicate elaboration is lost on 
the audience, aim foi general cflcct rathci than 
detail. Legs, sometimes attached to hang down 
in fiont of the undergaiment, am of little value 
and best avoided with Pnmaiy pupils 
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Simple Improvised Stages 

When fiist beginning puppetiy. a stage is 
unnecessary, and the puppets may be open a ted 
so that the heads and bodies appeal oven the 
back edge ot a desk or table top, with the chiiri- 
len kneeling 01 seated behind. A stung 01 wue 
stretched across part of the loom, with a curtain 



suspended hom it, will toim an effective screen, 
with the perfonneis operating the puppet to 
appear above the top edge. A spate window 
frame, with curtains extended from the outer 
edges ol the frame to screen the performed, 
makes a useful stage opening. Alternatively a 
doorway leading, say, from a cupboaid or 
adjoinmg room may be used, if, when it is 
cui tail ied orf, the height from the floor permits 
easy operation of the puppets above the wne 
supporting the curiam. For the youngest 


pupils, a box with bottom and lid removed, 
1 citing on its side on a small table top, may be 
impio vised. Simple elective piopeitics may 
then be used, but stage curtains are unnccessaiy, 
A sheet of hessian, hung as a backcloth, will 
Jude the puppet cm s fir>m view, and still enable 
them to sec the audience Linough it. Its dis- 
tance behind the back of the stage should be 



A Simple Stage 

such as to enable easy manipulation of the 
puppets in front of it, and its length such that 
it is not m the way of the puppeteers' aims. 
This backcloth is also useful foi attaching 
scenery, painted scenes or cut-outs can be 
pinned to it. 

A Better Stage for Older Juniors 

Oldei Pumaiy Pupils insist on a "leal" 
stage, and they arc quite capable of making one 
The following suggestions give a gencial idea 
of the framework, but they may be adapted to 
suit the materials at hand, using scrap timbci. 
Unless expert assistance is available, in which 
case a folding portable stage is the best proposi- 
tion, the timber may be nailed together. The 
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four comer upliglits can be o[ timber it in. 
by i in as shown in Fig. h or two lluimei 
pieces can be nailed togethei for ngldity Cross 
stays, say iA in. X ! m make the fiamewoik 
rigid One horizontal crosspiece supports the 
plnyboaid, which could project a short distance 
m h on t of the stage opening, and for which 
2 ft. 6 in. X 6 in. is a satisfactory size, A 
crosspiece at a convenient distance below this 
may support a shell for puppets and properties. 
Cup hooks arc useful for hanging the puppets. 
The height of the playboard should be erther 
just above the pupils heads or, if it is desiied 
that the puppeteers should see the audience 
and the stage whilst performing, at such a 
height that they can do this whilst standing. 
In the lattei case, the backcloth should be of 
hessian, or other suitable material, as mentioned 
before, but in the former it could be of any 
material, preferable of neutral colour, which will 
not dctiact from the performance. The 
backcloth, and any cut-out scenery used m 
front of it, is suspended from wooden battens 
fixed a ci oss the top of the stage Cm tains may 
be suspended from an cxpandrble curtain wire, 
which is stretched between two hooks, behind 
the batten forming the top of the theatre 
opening. A suitable height for this opening, 
with a 2 ft 6 in. playboard, is I ft. 3m. Stage 
lighting is not a necessity, but a lead may be 
run from an adjacent electric light socket. 
A shaped piece of cardboard 01 plywood, nailed 
to the top of the front of the theatre opening, 


tacked to the outside of the stage framework 
covei all except the theatre opening and, if 
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A Stage for Older Juniors 
black, do not divert attention from the per- 


gives a pleasant decorative efiect. Curtains foimance, 


MUSEUMS AND EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECTS 


A MUSEUM is a building in which a collec- 
tion of objects of historical, scientific, 
01 artistic significance is displayed. These 
exhibits may compiisc the inanimate collections 


posU'i tty. Puvale individuals and local societies 
have, in very many cases, provided the means by 
which this could be done, and the gteaLei 
mimbei of our museums have been instituted 



Fig. i 

M useiun Schools Service Material 

(liv tmtrlcsy of (he Ihtbvshn Idniatwtt Authority) 


of museums and Ait Gallciics, oi living cicatuics 
and plants as seen in aquaria and in zoological 
and botanical gardens At the present time 
them aTe about 600 museums in the British 
Isles. 

The primary function of a museum is to 
preserve and display its exhibits for the educa- 
tion and edification of its visitois, and for 


in this way. The Hoi Mall Museum, Manchester, 
was started in 1877 by Mr T. C, Hoisfall as an 
educational advcntiuc in a pooi neighbourhood, 
and in 1888 Sii Jonathan Hutchinson, FR.S., 
founded the Haslemere Educational Museum at 
his home (from which it was moved in 1925) . The 
Haworth Art Gallery, Accrington, Lancs ., 
opened in 1921, was formerly the residence of 
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Miss Anne Hawoith, who endowed ll, Similarly 
Dr. J. L- Kirk of Picketing collected “ bygones" 
to illusliate the cvciycUiy household life of the 
past This collection was pic&cnted to the 
Corporation ami housed in the old Female 
Prison of Yoilc Castle It was opened to the 
public in 193R ' tls the Yoik Castle Museum. 

The Cannaithen County Museum was founded 
in 1905 by the Cannai thenshiic Antiquaiian 
Society Some museums of this kind are still 
administered by their parent societies, although 
open to the public The majoiity, howcvci, aie 
now in the hands of the local Coipoiation, 
owing to the costs of upkeep. vSomeisct County 
Museum, for example, us now supported by 
subsciiptions fiom the membeis of the Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society augmented 
by a giant fioin the County Council. It 
originated, howcvci, in the collections started 
by the local Society in 18 49 These weie subse- 
quently iemovcd to Taunton Castle, which was 
purchased tlnough volimtaiy subsciiptions in 
1874 In another legion public subsciiptions 
from generous individuals pm chased the Sadler 
Collection, which formed the nucleus of the 
Gunncrsbuiy Paik Museum, Acton, this was 
opened in 1929. 

The piivalo acquisitions of wealthy families 
have contiibuted substantially to the splendid 
collections of the national and university 
museums, The British Museum, Bloomsbury, 
holds T the manuscripts and hisLoncal lecoicls 
collected by Sir Robeit Cotton, who lived horn 
1571-1631 Elias Ashmole, in 1683, piesented 
to the University of Oxfoid the collection 
begun earlier in the centmy by John Tiadescant, 
thus founding the Ashinolean Museum. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, contains the 
collection of the seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam, 
bequeathed in 1816 with the piovision of 
£100, god foi a budding io house it. 

The museums of Britain, with then divcise 
origins, may be classified accouhng to the 
bodies responsible foi their upkeep Costs of 
upkeep aie considerable, vaiying with the size 
of the building and collections and the number 
of staff employed, The estimate of the expenses 
incurred by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, in the yeai 1947-8 was 
£178,000. On the other hand, the average town 


museum may spend £jddo to £ 2000 p.a., and the 
tiny country museum as little as £100. Expenses 
include the salaries of the staff? those holding 
administrative posts, the technical assistants, 
attendants, cleaners, and caietakers. In addi- 
tion there are the upkeep of the building, the 
care and repair of the collections, and the pur- 
chase of new exhibits. 

National museums, such as the British 
Museum, Bloomsbury, the British Museum 
(Natural History), South Kensington, and others, 
are supported by a grant from the Civil Esti- 
mates. The administration of the National 
Gallery, a museum of pictures, is paid for by a 
Treasury grant, and new pictures are pmehased 
horn invested Trust Funds, The Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, likewise receives a Govern' 
ment giant, and the National Museum oE Wales, 
Caidiff, in addition to a grant from the Treasury, 
receives a rate from the Caidifl City Council. 

Historic buildings, that are used as museums, 
may he suppoited by a Treasuiy giant. One of 
these is Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, 
which is administered by the Ministiy of Works. 
Another is the thirteenth century Abbott’s 
House Museum, Arbi oath Abbey, Angus, which 
is administered by the Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. 

While taxes thus provide for the upkeep of the 
nation’s heritage in national museums, public 
money supports small museums also through the 
lates. Among these are the County Museums, 
such as the Dorset County Museum, Dorchester, 
and City Museums, for example, the City 
Museum and Ai t Gallei y, Leicester . 

At Bristol the City Museum and the City Art 
Gallery arc separate buildings. Often when 
museums are supported by the rates they are 
housed under the same loof. Many museums are 
housed in Public Libraries. Often, jii these 
circumstances, the Director of the Art Gallery, 
01 the Librarian, isi csponsible foi tire administra- 
tion of the museum in addition to that of Ins 
own depaiiment. At Abingdon, Berks, the 
museum consists of one room in the County 
Hall. This is open between the months of April 
and Septembei fiom 2-4 p. m. It is administered 
by the Libiaiian and by the Borough Libiaiy 
Staff. 

Unfoi tunately such airangements have often 
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led to tlic suppression of the museum and the 
crowding together of its exhibits Lo make loom 
foi the expansion of the other departments. A 
museum of this kind may have only a small 
collection, but it is valuable foi use by schools 
and could be expanded by loan and pm chase. 
The only solution of this problem is foi sufficient 
public jnteicst in the museum to be moused 
and piessuie exerted Lo sccme the appointment 


is 111 most rases 1 educed foi school paities. 
Among these buildings is the Hums ('0 tinge and 
Museum, Alloway, Ayislme, wlieie the poet was 
born. It is administered by the Rums Monument 
Trust, and is fitted out with fuiintuie of the 
peiiod. The enhance fee is (id. The same cluuge 
is made fm viewing the cottage at CluiKont St. 
(hies, Hacks., wheie Milton lived fiom 1G65-G. 
This is udnunisteied by the Milton Cottage 
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of a separate office! . This officer, who should be 
trained in the caie and display of exhibits, 
would be responsible for furthering the educa- 
tional pm poses of the museum, 

Corporations may also be responsible for the 
upkeep of museums housed in buildings of 
historic interest. Among these is the Roman 
Baths Museum, Bath, which is administered 
by a committee of the City Council. 

Many histoiic buildings, including the homes 
of famous literary figures, aie suppoited by 
private Trusts, and receive no allowance fiom 
latcs and taxes. The adrmnistiators may, there- 
fore, he obliged to charge an admission fee. This 


Trustees, OLhei famous homes include the Dove 
Cottage and WtndswoiLh Museum, Giasmeie 
(admission iod ) which is adminislciccl by 
Tins tees with a local committee of manage- 
ment; and the lh until Paisonagc Museum, 
Hawoilli, Voiks lieie peisonal iciics of tiic 
Brontes* may be seen, with manuscripts and 
furniture (admission bd.) It is administei cd 
by the Bronte Society, 

The Educational Museum, Haslemcrc, is also 
administered by Ti us tees with a committee of 
management It is, in addition, suppoited by 
public subscriptions and endowments, besides 
the admission fees. These are 3d. for adults and 
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2d, foi clnldLun (id. on Sundays) The unique 
museum at Biamber, Sussex, is also unsupported 
by idles and taxes; admission fees of 3d foe 
adults and 2(1. for children die Iheiofoie cliaigecL 
This museum is hugely made up of scenes fiom 
tally-tales, and museiy lliymes, illustialccl by 
models and stalled animals, ft was sLaitcd 
by Mr. Potlri of Ihambei m 1850, when he 
was 15. 

Ceitam museums exist which may be visited 
by the public by special aiiangcmcnl. only 
These aie pi 1 vale collections, Mich as that 
belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. This 
is displayed in two towers of Alnwick Castle, 
and may be viewed by applying to the Estates 
Office 

Anothci gioup of j mi scums aic those main- 
tained by UmveisiLies. They are used (01 teach- 
ing by the vanous faculties, and most of them 
are open to Llie public. At Cambridge there aie, 
for instance, the Sedgwick Museum of Geology, 
the University Museum of Aiclmeology and 
Ethnology* and the Umveisity Museum of 
Classical Archaeology. The same conditions 
apply 1 it smallci Umvei silk's, such as Jiangor, 
whcie the Museum of Welsh Antiquities at the 
UniveisiLy College of Nmtli Wales is supported 
by Umveisity funds and may be vis Led by the 
public. 

Several of the largei schools have then own 
museum 01 ail galleiy. The Ruskin Gallciy at 
Bcmbiklge School, Isle of Wight, contains 
pictuics painted by Ruskin and by painters 
associated with him In the summei tcim boys' 
ait woik is also exhibited. It is open to visitois, 
and application should be made picviously to 
the Waulen of the School 

The Libiaiies ol C'alhedials may include a 
museum. At Dm ham the ( ulJjedial Libiaiyand 
Museum is open to visitois (admission (xl.) Its 
collection includes Roman nllais, Anglo-Saxon 
ciosscs, lolies of St. t'uLhhcil, and eiuly manu- 
scripts of the seventh tu the hfteentli centimes 
The museum is maintained by a gjanl made by 
the Dean and Chaplin Trom Capitular Revenues 

Finally, certain legnnenls may gather items of 
historical interest into a museum, That of the 
Glouceslcishhe Regiment, Reseivmr ('amp, con- 
sists of legimental relics envoi mg the history of 
each battalion. Visits may be made to museums 


of this kind by application to the GHicei l/c 
museum, at the appiopnate Regimental Head- 
q unite is 

Museum Activities 

In recent yeais the conception of the function 
of a museum has been undergoing a_ revolu- 
tionaLy change Museum authorities are con- 
scious of theii lcsponsibihty to intei est the 
public in the treasures that public money secures 
and maintains. Also, instead of being the meie 
repositoues of relics of the past, museums aie 
becoming centres of local interest and social 
activities. Ait galleries, too, frequently hold 
special temporal y exhibitions of pictuies, or 
exhibit paintings on loan from other galleries. 
Room may also be found foi an exhibition of the 
woik of local artists. Museums have always 
provided facilities foi research. Now many of 
them provide lectures concerning their exhibits, 
often m the evening so that they will 
attiact a huger audience. Lectures are given to 
the geneial public, W.E.A. groups, students 
horn Tunning College s, youth groups, and 
Womens Institutes. 

Under the auspices of Hoi sham Museum, 
Suncy, visits ulc organized to other museums 
and places of archaeological intei cst. In addition 
to lecturing, and taking school parties round the 
museum, the Cuiator contributes a monthly 
aiticle to the local paper. Film-shows, too, may 
be given as part of a museum's activities. During 
the winter weekly ptogiammes of films are shown 
at the Corporation Natuial History Museum, 

I pswich These deal with natural history, liavei, 
and other educational subjects. 

All museums publish guides and handbooks. 
Some, in addition, issue a form of news-sheet, 
such as the bi-monthly calendar of events of the 
Ait Gallciy ancl Museum, Glasgow This ap- 
pioach encourages a public intei est in museums, 
which is fostei cd by such organizations as the 
Glasgow Art G alien les and Museum Association 
This was founded in I944> to bung the public 
into closer contact with museum activities. 
That these activities may have a wide scope is 
shown by the societies using the Reading 
Museum and Art Galleiy as then lieadquaiteis. 
Reading and District Natural History Society; 
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Reading Camei a Club; Reading Film SorieLy ; 
Reading Gmkl of Aitists, and Reading Micio- 
scopical Society. 

Leisure Activities for Children 

Directors of museums and their stalls aio 
able to exchange ideas about the development of 


said m iifti). ICveiy National Museum should 
have a Childien's Galleiy designed and furnished 
so (hat the exhibition malmaJ is not in any 
sense above the useis’ heads/' This has actually 
been done 1 at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, whom wen Icing models specially 
designed fui ehildien aio installed. These 
illustiate Mich tilings as X-iays, the i ambow, the 
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new activities tlnough the Museums Association. 
This Association issues a monthly Museums 
Journal and holds con fci cnees to discuss current 
museum altans and techniques. A special bianch 
has recently been 01 gam zed to promote lcisiuc- 
time activities for children in museums and to 
piovide opportunities for discussion between 
those who arc already active in this field. 

It is lecogmzed as ideal that exhibits in a 
ccitam part of a museum should be arranged, 
piefeiably with working models , expecuilly for 
children. As the Director of the British Museum 


value of the pulley, and how a telephone woiks. 

Other museums, hmvevei, aininge special 
activities tluough which ehildien can learn to 
appreciate exhibits ai umged loi adults These 
may be supervised by a membei of the museum 
stall 01 by a Leachei seconded to Lhe museum, In 
many museums a room is set aside foi a Chi l( It cn s 
Centie. Thoie objects fiom the museum ieseivc 
collection aie available for children to study and 
diaw. Books also may be provided, as at the 
British Museum (Natural History), South Ken- 
sington, to enable children to read about the 
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exhibits foi themselves, lkipei , pencils, crayons, 
paints, and Plasticine aic in many cases piovidod 
foi childien, and stools and (hawing boauls 
may be available so LhnL they can sit and diaw 
in the museum itself. 

The most outstanding work in this hold lias 
been achieved at the GrJbyr Museum, Shoie- 
ditch. Those eighteenth mituiv almshouses 
wcic opened Lo Liu* public as a fuinituio museum 
by the Condon ( minty Counril m iqiq, It was 
m 11J35 that educational activities weie initialed 
tlicie undei Mis. (Jueimell, who le-aiumged the 
exhibits to fcjini a seiies of pmocl moms from 
ifinn to the pioseiit day. The voluntary use 
of tlic museum on a huge scale by cluldicn was 
encouraged dining the wai, when the (Tuatoi, 
Mis. Uanison, developed schemes to help 
children to arqune a real mteiest in the historical 
backgimrud of the exhibits. Duplicated sheets 
aic now handed out Lo cluldien, Those may 
describe homes and life in cm tain peiiods and 
spaces aie left foi the child to hit in with his 
own observations and diawings 'Hie inhuma- 
tion leqimed is to be found by examining the 
exhibits and cxpktrmloiy cliahs in the relevant 
loom. In addiLimi to Lhese activities, children 
aic enema aged to model and paint freely m a 
studio (a ah classes luive also been held m 
pottciy, weaving, and wood-caiving. 

Many othei museums oigam/.e activities foi 
children on Satin days and dining the school 
holidays. Among the ddhcnUies that eonfiont 
the oigani/xis is the pi obtain of pioviding foi the 
laige niimbei of cluldien who wish to pailicipate, 
foi m most eases staff and space aie voiy 
limited at piesent Some method of selection 
may have to be enforced, tanging ft 0111 an 
enhance test of some kind lo the reside tion of 
attendance of cm Lam age-gioujis to fixed times 
Alsu, where only one loom is available, as at the 
Hoinimnn Museum, h'oiesL Hill, il is dilVtcuU to 
create the light woihmg conditions fm the 
intelligent child, svlnlc providing less intellectual 
activities to amuse the inLoirsl of those who aic 
less studious but mine vncileious The Ihitish 
Museum (Naim al llisloiy) has oveicome tins 
difficulty by providing two sepaiate looms One 
is used as a Childien 's Ccntic, whom punted 
sheets with simple headings encoiuagc a child 
to diaw in the museum and teach him the first 


elements of the obseivatron of birds and beasts. 
Children between the ages of 7 and 15 ycais can 
handle specimens and lead inhumation leaflets 
tlieie. On the other hand, children who wish to 
puisne serious studies must piove this by show- 
ing a piece of field-work, such as a note-book of 
then observations ovet a penod of time They 
may Mien, if numbers allow, join the Junior 
Naturalists 1 Club. This meets iu a special club- 
loom, wheic chikUen arc able to work on theii 
own collections with export guidance. They 
Jcain how to identify and mount specimens, 
.sometimes with the assistance of specialists 
from other Dcpaitments m the museum. A 
magazine, "Field Observer ” is edited by the 
childien, and the Club also airanges cxcuisions. 
Fossils and other biological and botanical 
specimens may be collected, and subsequently 
identified and mounted at the museum. Simi- 
laily, walks for this pm pose arc conducted from 
the museum at Norwich. 

Satin clay morning classes foi children of all 
ages have been organized at the Glasgow Ait 
Galieiy and Museum. The numbeis aie res the ted 
so that each child can receive adequate attention 
and have sufficient space to work. When the 
Ait Class was initiated in 1946 fifty-two children 
between the ages of 5 and 12 years were 
cm oiled. The woilc of this class consists mainly 
of painting, but from tune to time talks are 
given on pictures in the Ait Gallciy collection 
Meetings last two horns. The Puppetry Class, 
which is limited to thnty mevnbeis, meets for one 
and a half hours, The members aic shown how 
to make puppets, with the aim of organizing 
their own perfoi mances at the Ait Gallery 
Puppetry Theatre. The Young Natmalists 1 
Class is taken by visiting lectuieis and meets 
fortnightly foi two horns. Membeiship is 
limited to thirty Cluldien learn how to observe 
British animal Hta and aLC given notebooks foi 
then di aw mgs and obsci vatrons. Weekly film 
shows aie also given foi children who aie unable 
to join the clashes, These show iilms on living 
ci e a tiu cs, othei lands, andspoit. 

Childien interest in a museum will be 
stimulated by a class visit, Fuithci visits 
through the activities oJ a Childien s Centre will 
help to fostei that mteiest and aid the acquisi- 
tion of learning. At the museum children may 
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find quid foi leading and space foi working tliat 
they cannot have at home They can, in addition, 
pursue one paiticuku interest in a way tlmt is 
impossible m the classroom. It has been found, 
also, that knowledge acquiied at school takes 
on a new significance when it can actually be 
used in an exciting activity. In short, the close 
contact with specimens piuvulcs a vital element 
of discovery and stimulates even the backwaul 
child, 

Museum Collections 

The use of a museum by a teacher will be 
conditioned by the scope of its collection. 
Museums may bioadly be divided into two 
categories those whose mateiial is specialized, 
and those whose collection includes objects of 
very diffeicnt types, The VictoLia and Albert. 
Museum, South Kensington, may be cited as an 
example of the fust group. It is a museum of 
fine and applied ait, and its mateiial is grouped 
into the following departments: Architecture 
and Sculp tine, Cciainics; Engiaving, IlLusLia- 
tion and Design , Libiaiy and Book Pioduclion , 
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Metalwork , Paintings , Textiles , Woodwoi k , 
and an Indian Section. The British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, specializes in history, archaeology, 


and ai l, and Us depai Intents include : Punts and 
Drawings, Coins and Medals; Egyptian and 
Assynan Antiquities, Cheek and Roman Anti- 
quities; Ihitish and Medieval Antiquities; 
Oriental Antiquities, and ELlinngiapliy. The 
Science Museum, South Kensington, on ihcothei 
hand, illustrates the application of science to 
imltLstiy mid the flcvelojMiinnl of scientific and 
liulustiial insti union ts, appaialus, and 
machineiy, and has live depai tnienls. A smaller 
example of the specialized group is Sir John 
Soanes Museum and Libuuy, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Tins house, built in 1812, pieseivcs the 
chaiaclei of the pi wale residence of an aichitect 
and collccLoi of the rally nineteenth ccntuiy. 
Its collection is Lheiefoie limited. 

Only comparatively few sehools aic able to 
make 1 eguhu visits to tliegi eat London museums. 
It is the often tie Lei oge neons collections of local 
museums with which most Leaeheisaie concerned 
for illusLalion of then class-wmk, I11 the smaller 
museum exhibits may bioadly compiise natural 
hisloiy collections presented by local liiiLuialisLs , 
ethnographical specimens and miscellaneous 
antiquities brought back fiom abioad by local 
residents, prehistoric fimls, polleiy, un<l metal 
objects excavated in the distiict ; and "bygones" 
consisting of antique costume, household objects, 
furniture, playthings, faim inplenicnls, disused 
vehicles, etc. Theic may be in addition old 
maps and documents 1 elating to local history. 

This type of collection is well illustrated by the 
Coiporation Museum and Ait Galleiy, Newport, 
Mon. The five galleries contain (1) the bay bourne 
Collection of Biitish Birds; (2) a type suivey of 
the Animal Kingdom; (3) Oil-paintings, sculp- 
ture and ceramics , (4) Drawings ; archaeological 
mateiial fiom Caerleon and Can went; collec- 
tions of archaeological, mine 1 illogical, and 
palaeontological mateiial, with local bygones, 
local Chartist documents, and Polity pool and 
Usk japan-waie; (5) The "in oil Kidmids" 
Piint Galleiy. At KcLleiing, Nor than Is , the 
museum is housed in the same building as Lhe 
Public Libiaiy. In a single 100m aic displayed 
zoological and geological specimens and a 
botanical collection togclhei with aichacological 
objects of Roman and Saxon dale. At Guildfoicl 
the museum's inadequate natural history section 
was withdrawn in 1948 to make room ioi the 
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best possible Display ul its mnainiiig lmLlmal 
This includes a huge numbei of local aichueo- 
logical finds. These air of tlu 1 Stone and Hion/.e 
Ages, as well as Roman and Saxon Uiinams. 
Otlicii exhibits iiiHmln domestic iiomvaio, 
cottage implements, spinning wheels, lighting 
devices, textiles, and ncodlewoi k and pi inis. 
Such miscellaneous (ollecLmns an* not i elated 
to any scheme of display, as is to be found in a 
specialized institution siali as the Victoria and 
Albeit Museum Vet Dm disimiing Leaeliei will 
be able to apply diUmmL scelions, 01 at least 
ccitain exhibits, foi stimulating illustiation of 
lessons and piojecls. The fish, buds, buds' eggs, 
insects, and botanical exhibits will be of use m 
naluic study, wlieu 1 the cmmLiy i v s too fai off foi 
actual specimens In be seen oi obtained foi the 
classioom* Moicovoi, museum exhibits will aid 
countiy pupils m the identification of biids, etc , 
seen in the com si 1 of field observation. The 
spcaiSj costumes, and other objects (nought home 
fiom abioad will, if not mm 1 "miiivcihi.s / 1 help 
to ci onto a cnncrpl ion of life in .1 m lam connhy 
to cliildien studying gengiaphy. RecenL liistmy 
and local studies will lu* aided by the peiusal of 
documents, maps, nnd bygones. Study of eailiei 
times will be given a new significance by the 
introduction to children of urLua) flmls ami 
poltciy made by eailiei inhabitants of Llien own 
neighboiuhood. Tlu* Bmbican House Museum, 
Lewes, provides an inleicsLing seiios of lumd- 
mills, 01 queins. Fioni Lliese rlnldien can see how 
prehistoi ic women hiboiionsly ground corn into 
flour between Iwo stomps, a development id 
liisLoncal, social, and agi it ulLural significance. 

Museums Schools Services 

Many museums me fiiiinirigj ot developing, a 
Schools Semen. I his may lompiisr special 
facilities loi Leaebeis wishing lo hung (hildien 
to the museum, and, in addition, a Loan St Inane 
foi bunging the museum lo the iluldien. At 
tile Mulish Museum (iValmal lhs(oiv) mils' the 
fust of these has, so Ini p been developed Iku lies 
of not moie lh«m twenly-bve cluhlien may be 
bi ought lt> tin' CUildien’s ( enlie m school tune 
to study such subjects us Mulish mammals and 
biids, the simple classilieation of veitebiates, 
and fossils Pieparahon for school journeys and 


camps is also given. A school visit to the museum 
allows childicn to draw and make notes about 
specimens placed m fiont of them foi handling 
Outside the Centre the gioup then visits the 
exhibits in the museum. Visits may be arranged 
for 1 uesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Ini days in teim time. Enquiries and appoint- 
ments should be made between 4 and 5 p.m, A 
fortnight's notice is deniable for each visit. 
TcEiclicrs aie advised to discuss the subject of the 
visit Hi advance with one of the museum teacheis, 
so that it may be fully integrated with school 
work 

At the Gefhyc Museum, Shoreditch, stiess is 
placed on the children's inteiest being aioused 
Ihiough “finding-out" activities. In time 
children become eager to acqmiefurthci informa- 
tion on the subject and ask for a talk from the 
museum icachci. For this approach, courses of 
study aic encomaged lather than single exploia- 
(01 y visits Using the senes of period rooms 
with then accompanying charts, children make 
booklets' on such subjects as "The Stoiy of 
English Life," "The English Child at Home," 
and “Design in the Home." Here, as in other 
museums, the practical activities allow each 
child to absoib information at his own speed. 
Tins is 111 dii ect contrast to the okl guided toui 
of the museum, where the child played an 
entncly passive pait in the visit 

The Homiman Museum, Foiest Hill, like the 
Gelhye Museum, is administered by the London 
County Council The museum exhibits aie 
niinngcd 111 compaiative, not geographical 
sol ics. Sectionb on Puppets, Tiausport, etc., on 
the ethnological side, and those dealing with 
Animal Movement, Animal Defence, etc., in 
natural histoiy piovide some of the many sub- 
jects foi* school visits. Primary schools make 
special use of the couiscs available on tiansport 
by land and sea, and caily histoiy, as well as 
(hose on natuie study including the aquarium. 
Duplicate exhibits and models may be handled 
and drawn in the Cliildien 1 s Cenfcie, Tins is 
followed by the answering of a question paper 
in the appiopnate section of the museum As 
well as visits in connection with lessons and 
piojecls, the museum ofleis facilities foi iHus- 
tiatmg the fi H.C. Bioaclcasts to Schools, 
especially Natuie Study and Mow Things Megan. 
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The handling of specimens, fossils, Amts, ami 
bronze tools is especially valuable in the lnitci 
case, 

A Museum Schools Sci vice was initiated at the 
National Museum of Wales, CaichJJ, with the 
appointment of two Schools Scivicc Officers ift 
1949. Ofiiceis have now been at Lac lied to the 
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museum departments of Aichaeology, Ait, 
Botany, and Geology, and appointments aie 
being made lo the department of Zoology and 
to the Folk Museum, The Service is conti oiled 
by a committee, whose functions aie to control 
policy, finance, and higher appointments. Fight 
members are appointed by the Museum Council, 
and thirteen by educational bodies. Four 
repiesent the teaching profession, one member 
each being nominated by the National Union of 
Teachers, the "Joint Four/ 1 and the Welsh 
Secondaiy Schools Association, with the addition 
of a representative of the University extia-imn al 
staffs. The Committee includes also one mcmbcL 
fiom a University training depaihncnt, anothei 
from the Training Colleges, and an assessoi 
fiom the Welsh Department of the Ministry of 
Education. An Executive Sub-committee is 
concerned mth the detailed running of the 
Service. It meets more frequently than the 
parent Committee, and is composed of fourteen 


mcmbcis. Seven of these me appointed by the 
Museum Council, and seven by the Schools 
Soivicc Committee’. The whole Seivicc is 
financed by Local Education /Yu thou tics, each 
of which con tubule* according Lo the numbers of 
child ten in its secondaiy schools. 

The Schools Scivicc, which is at picsenl con- 
fined Lo secondaiy schools, opeuiles both inside 
and outside the museum Only schools in 
Glamorgan and Mmmitnilhshue me able to make 
regulai use of the intia-mural services. These 
consist of demons tuitions of museum material, 
which may be handled, in a CcnUe at the 
museum. This may be followed by the showing 
of lanlem slides and film-strips and a guided 
visit to sec the museum gallcucs. The Schools 
Seivicc Officcis aie, however, hugely occupied in 
exlia-nuiial woric. Their duties include visits 
to schools Lo Iodine about museum material on 
loan Iheie Tins maLerial consists mainly of 
small exhibits in glass-honied cases, easily poih 
able, but some objects may be packed separately 
for handling in class. Vhotogiaphs arc used to 
illustrate buildings and pi ('historic monuments 
of stone, until models of these have been con- 
structed This loan material, which is circulated 
to schools by van, comprises geological and 
archaeological specimens. Geology is taught 
separately in very few schools, and the introduc- 
tory section of this material is intended lo mouse 
children's mleiest. It includes the ‘'Stories in 
Stone” series, one case of which shows liaccs of 
the Ice Age in Wales, while anothci 1 Hus bates a 
beginner's equipment and some of the finds he 
might make Othei sections cover minerals and 
l ocks, fossils, physical geology, historical geology 
(the story of the woild and living cicatuies) and 
economic geology. The ai rhaeul ugical collection 
piovidcs background foi the study of man's 
cultnjnl piogicss bom the dullest times Lo the 
Middle Ages, The exhibition cases show tools 
and household ai tides of various periods and 
reconstructions of sites wheic people lived long 
ago. A Roman hypocausl healing system is 
illustrated by a model, and examples and models 
show the types of tiles used in Welsh medieval 
abbeys. These collections me supplemented by 
a large number of lantern slides and illustrations 
which may also be borrowed. 

The Lending Section of the Glasgow Museum 
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Service is .siill developing A rntain number of 
buck, buds' nests, animals, insects, and geological 
specimens may be hollowed. Several plaster, 
models air also available, Kinging from Stonc- 
Jicnge to a IJebnilean "black” house. The Ait 
Gallery collodion of 4,000 lantern slides deals 
wii.li British and Kmopean sellouts of painting, 
and has sections cowiing ciafR, technology, 
travel, andlustoiy* Slides are supplied to schools 
on request. I11 addition, a lihiaiy is being 
assembled of prints and post-raid lepi eductions 
of modem paintings and objects m the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albeit Museum. 

The inlui-muuil facilities foi schools at the 
Glasgow Museum and Ait Gallery have been 
developing suite 1941. In 1947, 36,828 school- 
children attended lessons given at the museum, 
and by 1948 this munbei had mcieased to 
46,234. These lessons, which last nil limn, may 
be s/ngle, 01 fojm pm l of a weekly louisc, and 
they ait! given in Lhe museum classi 00111. In 
addition to a laige syllabus foi secomlaiy schools, 
some lessons are specially deigned for primary 
schools, These include, in Ait, "Tim Ai List's 
Paint Box,” "Many Ways of Picture Making," 
and "The Rife of (Mu isl told by Ai lists." History 
lessons include "The Development of Road and 
Rail Transport," "Ships fioni Sail to Steam/ 1 
"Annom of Lhe Middle Ages,” and "Diess and 
Habits of Bygone Days " Geography lessons 
i Hus U ate the lift' of lhe people and animals of 
Australia, and Science lessons cover paraffin oil, 
the formation of coal, building stones, and "The 
Romance of the Rocks.” Nature Study lessons 
deal with British annual life, and "Design in 
Nature," In addition, talks on Liees are given 
to schools at Tollcioss Museum, at which each 
child lcceives a leaflet showing hit 1 leaves of 
different trees that me to bo seen in the t 1 ty 
Parks. 

A voiy comprehensive Museum Soivko upd- 
ates in Derbyshire Material sent to schools on 
loan includes specimens Hint may be handled 
in class as well as otbeis in small glass cases 
Some exhibition cases contain delicate objects, 
such ai bullet flies and moths, arranged foi 
comparison. Biological matenal pioscivecl in 
fluid is also available to schools Accuiate 
leplicas aie used when* onginal material is 
scarce or precious. Tins applies particularly in 


thc f a , se o{ <^cnt potteiy Scale models aie 
available of objects illustiatmg transport 
architecture, and physical geography, and 
costumes are shown by means of small dressed 
dolls. Scale models sufficiently enlarged' aie 
valuable [01 teaching about objects not normally 
visible to unaided eyes, for example, bacteua. 
Olhci material available to schools includes 
specialized maps, chaits, and diagianis, repro- 
ductions of paintings (twelth century to present 
day), illustrations and postcards foi use with 
epidiascopes, film-strips, sound and silent films, 
and gramophone records. The recoids include 
country and folk dance tunes, foieign languages, 
English litexatuie leadings, voices of birds anti 
beasts, and sounds Iol use in amateur dramatics, 
At the end of evciy teim a notification card is 
sent to each school This gives the date of the 
next term's distributions, and the latest date for 
submitting requests. When the members of the 
staff have chosen their material from thc 
museum catalogues, application cards are filled 
in and relumed Lo the museum. The material, 
specially packed to avoid damage, is delivcied 
by museum van, which makes an average of 
ten daily journeys at each distribution, covering 
about i,ooo miles. On receiving thc material, 
cacti school sends a receipt caid to the museum 
When thc material is collected by van and 
ie turned lo the museum it is examined foi 
damage 01 wear. No charge is made to bor- 
1 owe is on this account except in cases of extreme 
negligence. 

This Service began in 1936, aided by a grant 
from thc Cai negie Ti 11st It was gieatly expanded 
in 1947 when lavgei picmises were acquired. It 
is administered by a trained OLgamzer working 
under thc gencial direction of the Director of 
Education. Tliei e is also ail Advisory Committee 
which lcpoils to the Education Committee. 
This is composed of ihiee members of the 
County Education Committee, and representa- 
tives of Nottingham University, Derbyshire 
Association of Teachers, Joint Secondary Schools 
Association, Rural Comm unity Council, Derby 
Federation of Women's Institutes, Towns- 
women's Guild, and the Derbyshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, with two co-opted members. 

At thc Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester 
school classes arc accommodated in a lecture 
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room capable of seating eighty. IL is equipped 
with a sound and silent film projector a film- 
strip projector, and an epidiascope. Talks on 
the collections are given, the subjects of the 
visits being pie-auangccl Specimens aie avail- 
able foi handling m this 100m, and this is 
particularly valuable foi blind cluldien, pm Lies 
of whom arc frequently received at the museum. 


devoted to glasswair and polleiy, Schools 
leceive these objects packed m boxes with 
sponge lubbei, 01 mounted in glass- topped 
cases, Fabrics of dilfeient types aio mounted in 
frames rn sent mil as cm tain lengths. These 
include fabrics woven and punted by hand and 
by machine. Examples of needle* work, wood- 
work, motalwoik, etc., may also be bonowed 
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Exclusions aic also made lo olhei buildings of 
Instotical inteiest in the town, and to the bianeb 
museums. At the Koman loiuin, for example, 
remains of the basilica, bath, and a mosaic 
pavement are to be seen. The Newailcc Mouses 
Museum is a seventeenth century building 
showing con temporal y fuinitme and pictures. 
Ii also contains early domestic articles and 
agncultural implements, and lelics of people of 
local importance 

Part of the loan collection at Leicester is 


Studies of Leicester; indiistiies in Ihe t lassiuom 
may be 1 Unstinted 1>y cases fiom l he museum. 
They rite included in a senes showing tiie 
stages in the manufacture id wool yam, talk, 
linen, cotton, eLc. The homes ol hneign peoples 
are included in a geological and geographical 
section One case shows an Eskimo family inside 
their igloo. Another type of case displays a 
cut-out map The disti ibution of the natural 
products of that particular region aic shown by 
actual specimens placed around the map. 



MUSKUMS AND KDUCATIQN AL PROJECTS 


Ih'ickftimind In Juslniy lessons is provided by 
models of houses and (oslmnvs fiom pieliLsLouc 
times Lo the picscnl clay, These illustrations of 
changing customs in aiclulecLiuc and dross aie 
mounted in glass-lopped eases, Tools and 
domestic articles of pieliisloi it 4 , Roman, and 
Saxon limes aie .ilso available. Whciovei 
neccssaiy these uie mounted so as Lo show how 
they were ImfU'cL A large* biology section olleis 
boLh specimens and models of animal and plant 
life, A seiies of physiological models lllusti sites 
Hie .stnicLiiie of .some of the organs of the human 
body. Insects, biuls, awl animals are mounted 
in glass- topped eases. 

Schools making use of these eullerlions send 
details of Lhcn needs to Lire museum on special 
application raids The leqvuml cases are then 
delivered by van, at present at the beginning 
of each lei in. The School Seivice Department 
is open dining the day to teaclieis and students 
for inspection, awl then also matoiial may he 
chosen and taken away* 

The Schools Seivne Lit the (‘ity Museum, 
Bristol, was revived in i<h<) with the appoint- 
ment of a Schools (hgam/vi. tlu 1 appointment 
being made jointly with the Kdnrafcmn Com- 
mittee. A loan collection fni schools is in 
opciation, and is constantly being enlarged. 
One section, illustrating industries and manu- 
factuiing piucesses, olleis specimens, charts, 
photographs, ami dimninas These have special 
lcfcicnce lo wool, mbbei, non, tobacco, steel, 
and lush linen, AnoLliei section covers geology, 
together with the geography of Hie Hutish 
Isles, Australia, New Zealand, Ahiea, the 
Colonies, N oi 111 and South America, and lb mice 
Illustrations of national cost rimes and of methods 
of Lea piodwlion aio also available llistoiy 
loan cases icpicscnl pi duslm a man and his 
tools Othei rases provide background )nj Lbi 1 
study of Egyptian and Roman uvili/.atron, A 
wall pictuu* I in loan shows a Roman town in Liu* 
fom Ll) eenlui y, and eslubilion cases show 'Ti ag- 
ments from a Roman Hume,” and “Roman 
Dress Ornament " Aielnlctimul developments 
aic shown by models of t bun lies, and ill us Li a- 
tions of cathedrals and castles hum Saxon turns 
to the Renaissance Rally lot ins of lighting in 
the home me shown in a i use containing a candle 
mould, tindei box, early matches, and a msh- 


holclci . flic Biology and Human Physiology 
•suctions include botanical models and illustra- 
tions, including British trees, flowers, and weeds. 
Applied botany is illustiated by a model showing 
the composition and structure of soil, samples of 
vaiious fei tilizers, models demonstiating tomato 
bliglil, and band specimens of various woods. A 
mimbci of mounted biids and mammals aie 
available foi loan, and also some cnlaigcd 
zoological models, including the hydra, amoeba, 
and frog. Models of the eai and heait piovide 
background foi human physiology, and chaits 
showing the eye, teetti, circulation of the blood, 
ancl the skeleton arc also available, 

Ma tonal is delivered weekly, and the period 
of loan ib eilhci foi one week or a loitnight 

A Children's Room at the museum has been 
specially equipped foi school visits. Among the 
subjects ofleiecl to visiting parties are "The 
Story of the Home," ancl “Travel ancl Transpoit 
Lhumgli the Ages.” Othei topics include "The 
Beginnings of Iiistoiy" and "Life and Ait in 
Ancient Egypt." In addition, there have been 
IccUues and exhibitions dealing with "The 
H is toi y anal Mami hiclurc oS Potter y 1 ' 'Plastics / ' 
and "Wool M Special visits have also been 
ru ranged to illnstiate some particular subject 
liiat lias been studied by a class. 

Very few pumaiy classes have been able to 
Lake advantage of these facilities, as piioiity has 
been given to secondary schools, The lattei 
have made vciy heavy demands on the Service, 
and until fui llicr expansion lakes place youngei 
cirildien can he fitted in only as time allows. 

The Educational Museum, Haslemere, has for 
many years played a leading part in organizing 
school visits A particular infceiest is given to 
nature study by the use ot a micio-piojectoi. 
New fields of study aic opened as chilchen sec 
revealed the seething cieatmes existing m a tiny 
chop of stagnant water Admiration foi Nature's 
handiwuik is moused by such means as showing 
a line needle on the screen beside the infinitely 
liner "sling" ot a stinging nettle. Besides the 
revelations of the mrcio-piojectoi, thcie is also 
an even -changing collection of such tilings as 
local wild bowels, fungi, wmtci buds of trees, 
herbs, and local Jaunn. Children aie encouraged 
to bung contributions to this. The work of this 
museum m natme study is the moie valuable 
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since it is visited by paitics of town chilcUcn 
staying at nearby holiday camp schools. In 
1948 five thousand of these children visited the 
museum, as well as legulai visitors fiom local 
schools How well interest in these regular 
visits is sustained Is shown by the statement of 
a local Headmaster that "when punishment was 
necessary m his school, the one most disliked 
was to be deprived of the weekly visit to the 
museum.” 

In conclusion, many museums all over the 
country pi ovule facilities for tcacheis of which 
they may take advantage either at the museum oi 
at school. Whcic these have not yet been 
organized, it is only agitation by educational 
bodies that can bring them into existence. 
Howevei, then absence should never discourage 
teaclieis hom making use of the museum foi 
the jllustmtion of lessons and projects. Even 
though there is no Schools Officer with whom to 
discuss in tegiation of class woik with the 
exhibits, a caieful survey of these by the teacher 
will suggest the lines on which they may be 
used. A preparatory visit by the teacher is 
essential for the smooth running of the subse- 
quent visit. Knowing where the particulai 
exhibits are to be found, the teachei will be 
able to guide the class straight to them. He will 
also have had an opportunity to piepare a 
question paper, or some other piece of woik, to 
be completed by the childien, so that their 
concentration may be ten tied on the subject of 
the visit. A]so, experience has shown that the 
children who derive most benefit from visiting 
the museum are those for whom the visit is an 
illustration of lessons already given at school 
Teacheis aic advised, when planning visits m 
connection with a teim's work, to use them as 
a follow-up of lessons rather than as a jMpaia- 
bon ior them. It is also advisable to write lo the 
Curator of a museum as long bcfoic the visit 
as possible. This ensures that the museum itself, 
and the particular section to be visited, will be 
open to the public on the clay of the visit. Pai ts 
of a museum may have to be closed tcmpoianly 


owing to re-auangcmeiil of exhibits. The letter 
to the Curator should state the date and 
approximate time of the visit, its subject, and 
the age und number of childien Llmt it is 
piojxised to bring 

Whcic childien show Lheiusolves capable of 
using a museum in a quiet and constiuclive 
mannei, and do not lnlemipt Lhc* woik of the 
museum staff, students, ui the public by 
undisciplined boliavioui, it is ceitain that 
museum authorities will be most willing to help 
in the use ot then material m the education of 
the using geneiation Only the experienced 
teachei, however, can fully lealize the contribu- 
tion that the museum can make to the life ol 
the classioom, If icadicis will exploie local 
in use unis and think out Lhcii possibilities, Lhey 
will be in a position to suggest facilities that 
could be piovided by cn-opcialion between the 
museum and the Local Education Authority. 

MUSEUMS OFFERING SPECIAL 
FACILITIES TO SCHOOLS 
City Museum and Ait Gallfly, Burning! nun 
City Ait Gallciy, Bristol 
National Museum of Wales, CaidifJ 
Derby Coipoiation Art Galleiy 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinbuigh 
Ait Gallery and Museum, Glasgow 
Educational Museum, Haslemcre 
Leicestei Coipoiation, Museum and Art Gallery 
Bnlish Museum (Natuial Histoiy) London 
Biuce Castle Museum, Tottenham 
GcfUyc Museum, Shoieditch 
Hoiniman Museum, Eoiest Hill 
Imperial Institute, London 
Science Museum, London 
Victoria and Albeit Museum, London 
Hoi sf al l Museum, Manchester 
University Museum, Manchcslci 
Castle Museum and Ail Gallciy, Noiwich 
City of Nottingham Museum and AiL Gallery 
Reading Coiporation Museum and Ait Galleiy 
City Ait Galleiy, Wakefield 
Castle Museum, Yoik 




